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PREFACE. 


r  |  1  H  E  origin  of  an  art  fo  admirable 
JL  and  fo  ufeful  as  language,  and 
which,  to  the  eye  of  a  philofopher,  appears 
the  moft  wonderful  of  all  human  arts,  mult 
be  allowed  to  be  a  fubjedfc,  not  only  of  great 
curiofity,  but  likewiie  very  important  and  in¬ 
tending,  if  we  confider,  that  it  is  neceflarily 
connected  with  an  inquiry  into  the  original 
nature  of  man,  and  that  primitive  date  in 
which  he  was,  before  language  was  invent¬ 
ed  ;  a  fubjedt  of  fo  much  greater  dignity 
and  importance,  by  how  much  the  works  of 
God  are  nobler  than  thofe  of  men.  For 
man  in  his  natural  date,  is  the  work  of 
God  ;  but,  as  we  now  fee  him,  he  may  be 
faid,  properly  enough,  to  be  the  'work  of, man ; 
and  is  often  fuch  a  piece  of  workmanfhip, 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Shakelpear 
fays  of  bad  players,  That  fome  of  Nature's 
journeymen  feem  to  have  made  them ,  and  ?iot 

made  them  well ;  they  imitate  humanity  fo  a~ 
bominably . 

Nor  is  an  inquiry  into  this  original  date  a 
matter  of  mere  ipecuiation  and  curiofity,  with- 

i 
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out  ufe :  For,  if  the  hiftory  of  any  animal  be  a 
fubjedof  ufeful  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  that 
of  our  own  fpecies.  Nowt,  the  hiftory  of  man 
niuft  be  exceedingly  imperfect  without  the 
knowledge  of  that  original  ftate,  which  is  the 
ground-work  and  foundation  of  every  other 
through  which  he  has  pafled.  Further,  if 
it  be  true,  as  I  moil  firmly  believe  it  is, 
that  the  ftate  in  which  God  and  nature  have 
placed  man  is  the  beft,  at  leaft,  fo  far  as 
concerns  his  body,  and  that  no  art  can  make 

s  \  ti 

any  improvement  upon  the  natural  habit 
and  confutation  of  the  human  frame;  then, 
to  know  this  natural  ftate  is  of  the  higheft 
importance,  and  moft  ufeful  in  the  practice 
of  feveral  arts,  and  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
life.  The  objedt,  for  example,  of  the  phy- 
ficianfs  art,  muftbe  to  reftore,  as  far  as  pof- 
ii wle,  the  body  to  that  natural  ftate,  which 
mart  therefore  be  the  ftandard  of  the  per- 
fed  ion  of  his  art.  The  political  phiiofopher, 
in  like  manner,  in  forming  his  plans  of  poli¬ 
ty?  Wi* 1  ft^dy  to  preferve  the  natural  ftrength 
ana  vigour  of  the  animal,  (human  art  can  do 
it,)  by  proper  diet,  exercife,  and  manner  of  life, 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  ia- 
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diligence  of  eafe  and  bodily  pleafure,  by 
which  the  race  of  civilized  men,  in  all  na¬ 
tions,  has  been  conftantly  declining  from 
the  earlieft  times,  (while  the  animals  living 
in  the  natural  ftate  continue  invariably  the 
fame),  and  by  which,  not  only  families  have 
been  and  are  daily  extinguished,  but  whole 
tribes  and  nations.  And,  lajlly,  every  pri¬ 
vate  man,  though  not  directed  by  public 
wifdom,  will,  if  he  knows  this  natural  ftate, 
and  is  wife,  endeavour  to  bring  himfelf  back 
to  it  as  much  as  is  confiftent  with  the  ftate 
of  fociety  in  which  we  live ;  and  will,  after  the 
example  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  en¬ 
dure,  thro’  choice,  thofe  hardships,  as  they  are 
commonly  thought,  which  the  favage  only 
endures  through  neceftity,  without  knowing 
that  they  are  abfolutely  neceftary  to  his  hap- 
pinefs. 

But,  of  whatever  importance  it  mav  be 
to  us  to  know  this  ftate,  we  are  fo  far  re¬ 
moved  from  it,  that  even  the  philofophers  a- 
mong  us,  (one  only  excepted  *,)  feem  to 

*  Mr  Rouffeau,  a  very  great  genius,  in  my  judge¬ 
ment,  but  who  has  been  thought  whimfical  and 
odd,  for  having  faid  fo  much  in  commendation  of  th<2 
natural  ftate  of  man. 
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know  nothing  of  it :  And  as  to  the  vulgar* 
I  believe  it  will  be  impoilible  to  convince 
them,  that  fuch  a  Rate  ever  exifted,  or  could 
exift.  Nor  need  we  much  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  coniider,  that  man  is  fo  much  a 
creature  of  art,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  nice 
difcernment  to  feparate  what  is  artificial  in 
him  from  what  is  purely  natural.  But, 
unlefs  we  know  what  man  is  by  nature ,  we 
cannot  be  faid  to  know  the  natural  hiflory 
of  man.  And  it  is  really  furprifing,  that  in 
an  age,  in  which  natural  hiftory  has  been 
fo  diligently  cultivated,  this  part  of  it,  fo 
much  more  interefting  to  us  than  any  other, 
fhould  have  been  negleded.  Elis  nature, 
as  fir  as  concerns  the  ftrudure  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  his  body,  has  been  fufiiciently  ftu- 
died  :  But  is  not  the  natural  Rate  of  his  bet¬ 
ter  part,  the  mind,  much  more  defcrving 
our  inquiry  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know 
any  {peculation  more  curious,  or  more  inte¬ 
refting,  than  to  inquire  what  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal  the  man  of  God  and  nature  is,  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  what  man  has  made  him- 
ielf. 

My  opinion  upon  this  fubjed  will,  I 
know,  be  thought  new  and  Angular;  but 
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it  is  only  an  antient  opinion  revived  ;  for 
I  have  (hewn  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
antient  phiiofophers,  as  many  as  have 
treated  of  the  original  ftate  of  man  before 
fociety  or  civilization  Further,  I  have 
proved,  by  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that,  in 
fad:,  men  have  been  found,  very  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  in  that  original  ftate  And 
I  have  made  it,  at  leaft,  highly  probable, 
that  it  does  at  prefent  actually  exdt  in  the 
woods  of  Angola,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
where  races  of  wild  men,  without  the  ufe 
of  fpeech,  are  ftill  to  be  found  And,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
fuch  men  and  us,  I  have  {hewn,  from  feve- 
ral  inftances,  the  alteration  that  culture 
makes  upon  other  animals,  and  likewife 
upon  vegetables  ||. 

The  inquiry,  whether  language  be  natu¬ 
ral  or  not  to  man,  has  led  me  very  far  into 
the  philofophy  of  mind  ;  a  philofophy, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  moft  pleafmg  to 


*  Book  II,  Cap.  yu\ 
Book  II.  Cap.  iii. 

||  Ibid.  Cap.  v. 


t  Ibid.  Cap.  iv,  v. 
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me,  as  it  takes  its  materials  from  nothing 
without  us,  but  from  the  mind  itfelf  alone  ; 
and  as  it  refts  upon  the  cleareft  of  all  evi¬ 
dence,  that  which  arifes  from  confcioufnefs. 
Such  a  philofophy,  one  fhould  have  thought, 
would  have  been  long  ago  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  among  us  ;  and  yet,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
miftaken,  I  have  fhewn,  that  there  are  fevera! 
difcoveries  in  it  ftill  remaining  to  be  made  ; 
or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  that  have  been 
made  two  thoufand  years  ago,  but  forgotten 
or  overlooked  in  this  age.  For  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  invented  any  thing.  The 
only  merit  I  claim  is  that  of  having  applied 
to  better  matters  of  philofophy  than  any 
now  to  be  found. 

As  to  the  metaphyfical  philofophy  in  this 
volume,  I  have  elfe where  made  an  apology 
for  it  %  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  I  fhould 
be  thought  to  have  mixed  too  much  of  it 
with  my  fpeculations  concerning  language, 
I  hope  I  fhall  be  forgiven  by  the  learned 
and  pious  reader,  who  will  be  pleafed  to  fee 
the  contrail  betwixt  the  religious  and  truly 
fublime  metaphyfics  of  the  great  ancient 
philofophers,  and  the  impious  abfurdities, 

*  Book  III.  Cap.  viii.  p-  525, 
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by  which  the  vain  pretenders  to  philofo- 
phy  of  our  time  have  difgraced  this  nobleft 
of  fciences. 

If  it  be  true,  what  I  have  heard,  but  can 
fcarcely  believe,  that  I  have  given  offence 
to  any  fenfible  Chriftian,  by  what  I  have 
faid  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
and  the  invention  of  language  ;  I  flatter 
myfeif,  that  I  have  entirely  removed  it  by 
the  additions  and  explanations  in  this  fecond 
edition.  Had  my  philofophy  led  to  any  o- 
pinions  tending  to  overturn  the  eftabliihed 
religion  of  the  country,  I  fhould  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  good  citizen,  ne¬ 
ver  to  have  publifhed  them,  but  to  have 
kept  them  as  fecret,  as  I  would  have  kept  a 
poifon  that  I  had  difcovered.  But  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  I  have  learned,  and  which  is  no  o- 
ther  than  the  philofophy  of  the  primitive 
church,  fo  far  from  having  any  tendency 
of  that  kind,  lays  down,  as  philofophical 
truths,  fome  of  the  fundamental  dodlrines  of 
Chriftianity,  particularly,  the  fall  of  man 
from  a  more  exalted  itate,  in  which  he 
was  once  placed  *  In  that  Itate,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  faculties  belong- 

*  Book  I.  Chap,  x, 
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ing  to  his  nature,  of  which  he  is  now  no 
longer  poffeiTed  ;  and,  among  others*  he  may 
have  had  the  faculty  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  by  articulate  founds, which  were  un¬ 
der  hood,  as  foon  as  uttered,  by  thole  who 
heard  them.  But  this  natural  faculty,  as  well 
as  others,  we  may  fuppofe  that  he  loft  up¬ 
on  his  fall ;  and  as  the  curfe  then  pronoun¬ 
ced  upon  him  was,  that  he  ihould  acquire 
every  thing  by  his  own  labour  and  induitry, 
he  was  obliged  to  invent  language,  together 
with  the  other  arts  of  life.  If  all  this  does  not 
fatisfy,  but  it  muft  be  ftill  held  an  article  of 
faith,  that  language  is  either  natural  to  man, 
even  in  this  flats  of  his  exiftence,  or  reveal¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  that  this  original  language 
never  could  have  been  loft  in  any  nation,  by 
the  many  various  calamities  that  have  be¬ 
fallen  the  human  race  in  different  countries 
and  different  ages  of  the  world,  or  that,  if 
it  were  loft,  it  was  again  revealed ;  I  have 
the  comfort  to  think,  that  I  am  not  the  on¬ 
ly  one  that  has  erred  m  this  point;  but  that 
divines  of  great  name,  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  and  even  a  father  of  the  church,  have 
been  in  the  lame,  nay,  a  greater  error  * 
For  they  have  affirmed  pohtively  what  I 
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have  only  fuppofed  to  be  poffible,  namely, 
that  language  was  invented  by  men,  not  re¬ 
vealed  from  heaven  A 

When  I  began  this  work,  I  thought  the 
fubjeCt  was  new  and  untouched  by  any  au¬ 
thor  before  me ;  but,  in  going  on  with  it, 

I  recollected,  that  I  had  read,  in  Mr 
Roufleau’s  treatife  of  the  Inequality  of  man¬ 
kind,  fomething  upon  the  fubjedt.  Having, 
therefore,  looked  again  into  that  work,  I 
found  that  this  ingenious  author  had  indeed 
ftarted  the  inquiry,  but  had  not  profecuted 
it  far,  having  ftuck  at  this  difficulty,  Whe¬ 
ther  language  was  more  necejjary  for  the  in - 
JUtution  of  fociety ,  or  fociety  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  language.  In  that  treatife  Mr  Rouf- 
feau  mentions  a  work  of  the  Abbe  de  Con¬ 
dillac,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin,  entitled  4  An  Effay  on  the  Origin 
of  Human  Knowledge.’  This  work  I 
have  not  feen  ;  but  I  have  read  an  ex- 
trad!  from  it,  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Critical  Review,  by  which  I  perceive, 
that  he  proceeds,  as  I  do,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  language  was  invented,  of  which 
he  feems  to  have  no  doubt.  He  agrees 
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with  me  likewife,  that,  before  men  ufed  lan¬ 
guage,  they  converfed  together  by  figns 
and  inarticulate  cries  :  That,  from  thefe 

l  .  t  ..  y  -  t  . 

laft,  language  was  formed  :  And  that  the 

i  -T.h  '  .  4  * 

firft  languages  had  a  great  deal  of  profody, 
or  muficai  tones,  which  he  feems  to  think 
as  natural  to  man  as  articulation.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  find, 
that  I  agree  with  this  author,  who  appears 
to  be  an  ingenious  man.  But,  as  his  book 
is  chiefly  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
fo  that  a  fmah  part  of  it  only  is  employed 
upon  language,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  me.  The  fubjed,  there¬ 
fore,  may  Hill  be  confidered  as  new ;  and 
fo  I  find  it  appears,  even  to  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  of  my  acquaintance,  and  whofe  ituaies 
have  been  employed  particularly  upon  lan¬ 
guage.  The  reader  muft  not,  therefore,  ex¬ 
pert  to  find  any  thing  per  fed:  upon  a  lub- 
jed  fo  new,  and  of  fuch  variety  and  extent, 
even  in  this  fecond  edition,  fo  much  inlar- 
ged,  and,  I  hope,  likewife  amended,  by  the 
many  ufeful  hints  I  have  got  from  feveral, 
who  have  done  me  the  favour  to  correfpond 
with  me  upon  occafion  of  the  publication 
©f  the  firft  edition.  Among  thefe,  there 
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was  one,  by  whofe  correfpondence  I  was 
both  inftrudted  and  honoured  ;  whofe  ob- 
fervations  on  my  work,  which  he  was  plea- 
fed  to  give  me  at  fome  length,  I  valued  the 
more,  that  he  was  himfelf  an  author  of  the 
firftclafs,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  writing* 
He  is  fince  dead,  lamented  by  all  the  lo¬ 
vers  of  virtue  and  learning.  From  this 
defcription,  the  reader  will  eafily  guefs  that 
J  me^n  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton . 
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AS  the  life  of  fpeech  is  fuppofed  to 
be  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifti- 
es  us  from  the  brute  creation ; 
and  is  truly  fo,  if  by  fpeech  we  under- 
ftand,  not  only  the  mere  words  or  founds 
cf  a  language,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind*  that  are  fignified  by  thofe  founds  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry,  from 
whence  we  have  derived  this  diftinguifh- 
ing  prerogative  of  our  nature ;  how  it  firft 
began ;  and  by  what  degrees  it  arrived 
to  that  ftate  of  perfection  to  which  it  has 
been  brought,  if  not  among  us,  at  leaf!  in 
other  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  This 
Vol.  L  A 
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inquiry  becomes  the  more  interefting,  as 
well  as  of  greater  curiofity,  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  it  leads  us  hack  to  what  may  be 
called  the  origin  of  the  human  race ;  fince, 
without  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  fpeech,  we 
have  no  pretenfions  to  humanity ,  nor  can 
with  any  propriety  be  called  men ;  but  muft 
be  contented  to  rank  with  the  other  ani¬ 
mals  here  below,  over  whom  we  aflfume 
fo  much  fuperiority,  and  exercife  domini¬ 
on  chiefly  by  means  of  the  advantages  that 
the  ufe  of  language  gives  us.  From  this 
birth  of  human  nature,  as  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  its  progrefs 
to  its  ftate  of  maturity This  progrefs,  in 
the  individual,  is  very  well  known  ;  but 
we  propofe  here  to  exhibit  the  fpecies  it- 
felf  in  its  infancy i— firft  mute ;  then  lifp- 
ing  and  hammering;  next  by  flow  degrees 

T 

learning  to  fpeak,  very  lamely  and  imper- 
fe£tly  at  firfl;  but3  at  laft,  from  fuch  rude 
eflfays,  forming  an  art  the  moft  curious,  as 
well  as  moft  ufeful  among  men.  The  fub- 
j edi  is,  fo  far  as  I  know,  entirely  new;  no 
author,  antient  or  modern,  that  has  fallen 
into  my  hands,  having  profefledly  treated  of 
it.  And  though  I  have  met  with  hints  con¬ 
cerning  it  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading,  they 
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are  fuch  as  have  rather  excited  than  fatif- 
fied  my  curiofity. 

Thefe  reafons  have  induced  me  to  fet 
down,  and  give*to  the  public,  my  thoughts 
upon  this  fubjedt,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
much  ftudy  and  inquiry,  continued  with 
fome  interruptions  for  feveral  years,  and  of 
many  materials  colledted  during  that  time. 
But  if,  notwithftanding,  in  this  undifcover- 
ed  country,  where  I  am  guided  by  no  light 
or  track,  I  have  loft  my  way,  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  by  every  reader  of  fenfe  and  can¬ 
dour,  who  will  allow  at  leaft  this  merit  to 
my  work,  that  I  have  opened  a  new  field  of 
fpeculation,  in  which  even  my  errors  may  be 
of  ufe,  by  ferving  as  beacons  to  diredt  into 
the  right  courie  men  of  greater  learning 
and  abilities. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  jirjl  will  treat  of  the  origin  of 
language,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  jirji 
languages  ;  or,  as  they  may  be  more  pro¬ 
perly  called,  rude  effays  towards  language, 
which  were  pracfifed  before  the  art  was 
invented. —  The  fecond  will  explain  the 
nature  of  the  art ,  fhewing  in  what  it 
chiefly  confifts,  and  how  it  differs  from 
thofe  firft  untaught  attempts  to  fpeak.  In 
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this  part  of  my  work,  I  will  give  art  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  parts  of  language  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  the  moft  artificial,  and  of  mod 
difficult  invention.  I  will  adfo  treat  of ftyle r 
or  compofition  in  words,  as  belonging  to  the 
art  of  language  ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  foreign  to  nay  fubjed  to  fay  fomething 
like  wife  of  poetry  and  rhetoric ,  being  arts  of 
which  language  furniffies  the  materials. — ~ 
The  fubjed  of  the  third  and  laji  part  will 
be  the  corruption  of  language ;  of  which 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  affign  the  caufes,  and 
trace  the  progrefs. — The  firft  part  will  be 
chiefly  philofophical,  mixed  however  with  a 
good  deal  of  hiftory,'  and  fads,  by  which  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  fupport  my  theories,  and 
philofophical  fpeculations.  The  two  iaft 
parts  will  be  grammatical  and  critical.  The 
ftyle  will  be  plain  and  didadic,  fuch  as  is 
fui table  to  a  fubjed  that  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  matter  of  fcience.  It  will  not  therefore 

have  that  mixture  of  the  rhetorical  and  poe~ 

* 

ticaU  which  is  fo  common  in  the  fafhionable 
writings  of  this  age,  whatever  the  fubjed  be, 
and  which  pleafes  the  vulgar  fo  much:  For, 
as  I  do  not  write  for  the  vulgar,  I  will  not 
adapt  my  ftyle,  any  more  than  my  matter, 
to  their  taiie« 


/ 
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BOOK  L 

CHAPTER  L 

Definition  of  the  Subjedi. — Whether  Language 
be  from  Nature ,  or  acquired  Habit. 

BY  language  I  mean  the  expreffion  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  by  articu¬ 
late  founds.  Thefe  conceptions  are  either  of 
particulars ,  i.  e.  individual  things,  or  of  ge¬ 
nerals .  No  language  ever  exifted,  or  can 
be  conceived,  confifting  only  of  the  ex¬ 
preffion  of  individuals,  or  what  is  common¬ 
ly  called  proper  names  :  And  the  truth  is, 
that  thefe  make  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
part  of  every  language.  What  therefore 
conftitutes  the  effential  part  of  language, 
and  makes  it  truly  deferve  that  name,  is  the 
expreffion  of  generals ,  or  ideas ,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  philofophy  that  I 
have  learned.  For,  as  to  the  name  of  gene¬ 
ral  ideasy  by  which  they  are  commonly 
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known,  it  fuppofes,  that  the  conceptions  of 
individuals,  that  is,  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
are  likewife  ideas ;  from  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  diftinguifh  the  conceptions  of  gene¬ 
rals  by  the  name  of  general  ideas .  But  I 
cannot  approve  of  introducing  into  philofo- 
phy  a  language  which  confounds  under  one 
name  two  things  fo  different  in  their  natures, 
as  the  operations  of fenfe  and  of  intellect ;  a 
confufion  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  has 
given  rife  to  very  great  errors  in  philofophy, 
and  to  fome  extravagant  paradoxes,  that 
have  been  advanced  of  late  years,  as  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  as 
to  found  philofophy.  The  definition  fo  un¬ 
der  flood  I  hold  to  be  what  is  properly  cal¬ 
led  language .  For,  though  we  fay,  the  lan - 
guage  of  looks,  and  of  gejhires ,  or  figns, 
fuch  as  our  dumb  perfons  ufe ;  alfo  the 
language  of  inarticulate  cries ,  by  which  the 
brutes  fignify  their  appetites  and  defires ; 
yet,  in  all  thofe  fenfes,  the  word  is  ufed  me¬ 
taphorically,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  the  ftyle  of  fcience.  And  thus  much 
may  fuffice  at  prefent  for  the  definition  of 
our  fubjedt  We  fhall  endeavour,  in  the 
fequel,  to  make  it  fuller  ;  and,  particularly^ 
we  fhall  explain  in  what  way  language 
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exprejfesy  whether  by  figns  natural  or  artifi - 
rial*. 

A  4 

*  In  this  fenfe  which  I  have  given  to  language  the 
Greek  word  xoyoq  is  commonly  ufed,  denoting  both  the 
ideas,  and  the  founds  ufed  to  exprefs  them ;  that  is, 

founds  fignificant .  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  of¬ 
ten  ufed  to  denote  only  the  principal  part  of  fpeech ; 
namely,  the  ideas,  and  that  combination  of  them  we  call 
reafon ,  which  muft  neceffarily  precede  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
This  ambiguous  fignification  of  the  word  has  given  oc- 
callon  to  the  diftinclion  made  in  the  Peripatetic  fchool 
betwixt  A oyog  wfoufolog,  and  a oyog  orgoQogMosi  that  is,  the  in¬ 
ward  operations  of  the  mind,  and  thofe  operations  enun¬ 
ciated  by  fpeech.  The  not  attending  to  this  diftindtion 
has  led  tranflators  into  great  miftakes,  and  even  the 
tranflators  of  our  facred  writings.  For,  in  that  famous 
paiTage  in  the  beginning  of  St  John’s  gofpel,  which  con¬ 
tains  one  of  the  fublimeft  myfteries  of  the  Chriltian 
theology,  the  Latin  tranflator  has  rendered  A  oyog  by 
verb  urn.  And,  in  like  manner,  our  Englifh  tranflators 
have  rendered  it  by  word,  and  have  made  St  John  fay, 
that  the  word  was  God ,  which,  to  me  at  lead,  does  not 
convey  any  meaning  at  all:  For  how  can  I  underhand, 
that  wordy  that  is  to  fay,  fpeech ,  or  ideas  expreifed  by 
articulate  voice,  is  God?  But  a  eyas,  in  this  paffage,  is  not 
A °y°s  or  reafon  enunciated ;  but  it  is  A oyoq 

svhxdpog,  i.  e.  reafon  in  the  ?nind  of  the  Deity,  according  to 
which  every  thing  was  made.  This  reafon  is  the  fecond 
perfon  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  by  whom  we  are  told  the 
vifible  world  was  created,  and  anfwers  to  theS-s^  llvpiovgyoz 
of  Plato,  who  is  alfo  the  fecond  perfon  of  his  Trinity. 
F or  that  Plato  knew  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  (h  owever 
he  came  by  that  knowledge)  is  evident :  but  he  kept  it 
tv  eciroppifleis,  not  to  be  revealed  but  to  thofe  who  were  i- 
nitiated  in  his  philofophy.  And  the  other  two  psrfons  in 
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From  this  definition  it  appears,  that  lan¬ 
guage  confifts  of  two  things;  namely, 
founds,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind 
fignified  by  thofe  founds.  The  firft  is,  in 
the  truly  philofophical  language  of  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Harris*, 

his  Trinity  correfpond  likewife  with  the  fame  perfons  in 
the  Chriftian  Trinity :  for  he  has  the  fupreme  God,  or 
God  the  Father,  and  alfo  the  too  xocrpov,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  See  Eufebii  Praepar.  Evangel* 
lib .  ii,  cap.  14. — 20.  from  which  palfage  it  appears, 
that  Eufebius  underftands  Xoyog  in  this  palfage  of  St  John 
as  I  do;  and  he  quotes  a  Platonic  writer,  one  Amelias  „ 
who  underftands  it  fo  alfo,  and  wonders  where  that  Bar - 
barian  (fo  he  calls  the  Evangelift)  had  learned  fo  fublime 
a  theology,  not  knowing  that  this  was  the  theology  of 

the  Jews  many  hundred  years  before  his  mailer  Plato 
was  born. 

There  are,  I  know,  zealots  who  are  much  offended  with 
my  finding  fault  even  with  the  Vulgate  Tranflation,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  Bible  ufed  in  the  Popifh  countries,  and 
with  our  Englilh  tranflation,  for  following  it  rather  than 
the  Greek  original.  But  their  fenfelefs  clamour  will  not 
perfuade  me  to  retradl  what  I  have  faid,  unlefs  they  can 
fhew  that  any  antient  father  of  the  church,  or  modern 
divine,  has  faid  that  [beech,  or  any  part  of  fpeech,  was  God ; 
or  that,  in  Engiifh,  •word  does  not  denote  a  part  of  fpeech. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  every  fenfible  divine  will  thank  me 
for  clearing  the  facred  Text,  containing  fuch  an  im¬ 
portant  dodlrine,  from  the  imputation  of  fo  abfurd  a 
meaning. 

%  The  Author  of  Hen?iesy  a  work  that  will  be  read  and 
admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  tafte  for  philofophy  and 
fine  writing  in  Britain, 
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called  the  material  part  of  language,  and 
the  other  the  formal  part ;  a  manner  of 
fpeaklng  taken  from  the  antient  philofo- 
phy ;  according  to  which,  every  corpo¬ 
real  fubftance  is  compofed  of  matter  and 
form .  The  matter  is  fuppofed  to  be  com¬ 
mon  to  all  bodies ;  but  the  form  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each,  making  it  that  which  it  is,  in 
co ntradifti nation  to  every  thing  elfe :  As 
in  this  cafe  the  human  voice,  which  makes 
the  material  part  of  language,  is  a  matter 
common  to  other  things,  as,  e .  g.  to  mufic, 
and  to  inarticulate  cries  of  different  kinds  ; 
whereas  the  formal  part,  that  is,  the  figni- 
ficancy  of  ideas,  is  peculiar  to  language, 
conftituting  what  we  call  a  %vord ;  which, 
though  it  had  the  matter,  that  is,  the  voice, 
and  modified  too  by  articulation,  yet,  if  it 
fignified  nothing,  would  not  deferve  that 
name.  Of  thefe  two  parts  of  language,  it 
is  evident  that  the  formal  is  by  far  the  more 
excellent,  by  how  much  the  thing  fignified 
is  more  excellent  than  the  iign,  and  the 
mind  than  the  body  :  For  this  part  of  lan¬ 
guage  belongs  altogether  to  the  mind; 
whereas  the  other  is  no  more  than  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  certain  organs  of  the  body. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  this 
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matter  is,  whether  language  be  at  all  a 
work  of  arty  or  acquired  habit  ?  or  whe¬ 
ther,,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  we 
do  not  fpeak  by  nature ,  without  ufe  or  in- 
ftrudion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  per¬ 
form  many  fund; ions  of  the  animal  nature? 
If  this  laft  be  the  cafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  in¬ 
quire  concerning  the  origin  of  language, 
which,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  muft 
be  coeval  with  the  animal.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  preliminary  queftion  that  muft  be 
decided  before  we  go  farther ;  but,  in  order 
to  decide  it,  we  muft  fairly  ftate  it. 

And,  in  the  jirfi  place,  Thofe  who  hold 
this  opinion,  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  carry  it  fo 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  men,  without  ufe 
or  cuftom,  without  imitation  or  inftrudion, 
would  fpeak  a  formed  regular  language, 
fuch  as  is  fpoken  by  civilized  nations ;  and 
which,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  that 
has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  grammar,  is  an 
arty  and  a  very  great  art  too.  But  their  o~ 
pinion,  when  fairly  ftated,  is,  as  I  conceive, 
this,  That  men  do  naturally  ufe  articulate 
.founds  to  exprefs  the  conceptions  of  their 
mind;  very  rudely  and  imperfedly,  no 
doubt,  at  firft,  till  by  art  they  are  improved, 
and  acquire  the  form  of  a  regular  language* 
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But  even  fuch  a  language,  they  certainly 
do  not  maintain,  that  men  fpeak  from  the 
time  of  their  birth,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  they  perform  the  natural  operations  of 
breathing,  digesting,  or  the  a&ion  of  fuck¬ 
ing,  by  which  an  infant  takes  in  the  nou¬ 
rishment  that  is  neceffary  to  it.  But  they 
will  fay,  that  a  man,  when  he  comes  to  be 
of  perfect  age,  will  ufe  articulate  founds  to 
exprefs  his  conceptions,  without  art  or  in¬ 
stitution,  and  as  naturally  as  he  will  per¬ 
form  many  other  a&ions,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  or  the  propagation  of  the 
kind.  And  fome,  perhaps,  of  thofe  who 
hold  this  opinion,  may  require  further,  in 
order  to  produce  a  language,  fome  fociety 
and  mutual  intercourfe,  not  conceiving  how 
a  folitary  favage  fhould  invent  a  method 
of  communication  for  which  he  has  no  ufe. 
And  this  laft,  I  find,  i§  the  opinion  of  a 
late  French  writer  upon  the  mechanifm  of 
language  %  and  who  pretends  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  fubjeft  philofophically ;  for  he 
requires,  that  men  Should  have  lived  fome 
time  together :  But  he  is  perfuaded  that  a 

#  This  book  is  entitled,  Traite  de  la  formation  mecha - 
nique  de  langues ,  et  des  principles  pbyjiques  de  V etymologic ,  print¬ 
ed  at  Paris  1756,  in  2  vols  iamo. 
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parcel  of  children  living  fo,  would,  by  the 
time  they  came  to  be  of  age,  have  formed 
fome  kind  of  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  maintain,  that  the  faculty  of  fpeech  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature  to  man,  but,  like  many 
others,  is  acquired  by  him  ;  that  not  only 
there  mull  have  been  fociety  before  language 
was  invented,  but  that  it  mu  ft  have  fubfifted 
a  confiderable  time,  and  other  arts  have  been 
invented,  before  this  mod  difficult  one  was 
found  out ;  which  appears  to  me  of  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  invention,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  account 
how  it  could  at  all  have  been  invented, 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  Capacit  ies , — Pozversy — Habit  — and  fa¬ 
culties  in  general . 

rJ"vHE  queftion  ftated  in  the  preceeding 
chapter  never  has  been  fully  confix 
dered,  fo  far  as  I  know,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  curious  and  interefting.  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  examine  it  to 
the  bottom;  and,  as  it  concerns  powers  and 
faculties,  before  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeech  in  particular,  I  think  it  will 
be  neceffary,  for  the  better  underftanding 
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the  argument,  to  premife  fome  obfervati- 
ons  concerning  powers  and  faculties  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

With  refpeCt  to  which,  there  are  four 
things  that  deferve  to  be  diftinCtly  confider- 
ed  :  i y?,  The  energies ,  or  operations  of  fuch 
faculties .  With  thefe  I  begin  ;  becaufe 
they  are  firft  in  the  order  of  our  concepti¬ 
ons,  being  perceived  by  the  feme ;  whereas 
powers  and  faculties  are  latent  things,  and 
an  objeCt  of  intellect ,  not  of  fenfe .  2 dly^ 
There  is  the  faculty  which  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  thofe  energies ,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  produced. 
3 dly^  The  habit  *  or  difpofition  which  is 
productive  of  the  faculty  ;  for  every  facul¬ 
ty  is  the  refult  of  a  previous  habit  or  difpo¬ 
fition,  without  which  it  cannot  exift.  And, 
lajlly.  The  mere  power ,  or  capacity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  fuch  habit .  Thefe  two  laft  are 
both,  in  the  language  of  antient  philofo- 
phy,  called  by  the  name  of  power  j~:  But 
the  diftinCtion  is  n>ade  betwixt  that  power 

*  The  word  habit  I  ufe  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word 
sg<f.  This  I  think  proper  to  obferve  ;  becaufe  the  word 
in  Englifh  is  frequently  ufed  to  denote  that  cuftom  or  ule 
by  which  any  habit  is  formed,  by  a  metonymy,  not  unu- 
fual  in  language,  from  the  effect  to  the  caufe . 

A vvccftts. 
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which  immediately  produces  the  acl ,  and 
that  which  is  remoter,  and  may  be  faid  to 
be  only  the  power  of  power And  I 
would  chufe  to  diftinguifh  them  by  differ¬ 
ent  names,  calling  the  one  faculty ,  and  the 
other  capacity .  And  faculty  and  habits 
though  in  their  natures  diftinCk,  are  fo  ne- 
ceffarily  conjoined,  that  the  one  can  never 
exift  without  the  other,  however  neceffary 
it  may  be  in  other  arguments  to  diftinguifh 
them,,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fo  in  this ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall,  for  the  greater  part,  fpeak 
of  them  indifcriminately,  under  the  name 
of  either  faculty  or  habit,  as  it  happens.  But 
as  there  is  no  fuch  neceflary  connection  be- 


t  See  this  diftin&ion  made  by  Arijlotle ,  in  his  8th  book, 
De  Phyf.  Auditions,  and  explained  at  length  by  his  com¬ 
mentator  Simplicius,  fol.  281.  The  example  Ariftotle 
gives,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  not  learned  any  art,  but 
has  the  capacity  to  learn;  and  one  who  has  learned  it, 
but  is  not  actually  performing  its  energies.  Both  are 
faid  to  be  artifts  but  in  different  fenfes ;  which 

therefore  I  have  chofen  to  diftinguifh  by  different  appel¬ 
lations.  Simplicius  very  well  obferves,  that  this  fecond 
kind  of  power,  or  faculty,  as  I  chufe  to  call  it,  lies  in 
the  middle  betwixt  mere  power,  or  capacity  alone,  and  <?- 
ncrgy,  participating  of  each ;  that  is,  betwixt  what  is  moft 
imperfect  in  nature,  and  what  is  moft  perfect;  for  mere  ca¬ 
pacity  is  moft  imperfeft,  pure  energy  moft  perfeft.— — 
See  the  following  note. 
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twixt  the  faculty  and  the  energy ,  or  betwixt 
the  capacity  and  the  faculty ,  (for  the  faculty 
may  not  operate,  nor  the  capacity  be  carried 
the  length  of  faculty ),  thefe  two  muft  be 
confidered  and  treated  of  as  diftind:  from 
energy ,  and  from  one  another. 

It  will  be  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  antient  phi— 
lofophy,  to  illuftrate  my  meaning  by  fome 
examples,  both  from  nature  and  from  art . 
livery  animal,  and  vegetable  too,  when  it  is 
firft  produced,  has  no  more  than  the  mere 
capacity  of  generating,  or  producing  its 
like ;  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  this  capacity 
grows  into  habits  and  the  confequential  fa¬ 
culty  ;  and  when  opportunity  offers,  the  fa¬ 
culty  is  exercifed,  and  produces  acis  and  e- 
nergies .  And  with  refped:  to  art,  a  man 
when  he  is  born,  has,  from  nature,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  a  mufician >  e.  g. ;  afterwards 
he  forms  the  'habit,  and  acquires  the  facul¬ 
ty  ;  and  then  he  actually  performs  when  he 
thinks  it  proper.  Thefe  examples  will  be 
fufficient  to  fhew  what  I  mean  by  the  terms 
I  have  ufed ;  and  thefe  differences  may  be 
obferved  betwixt  art  and  nature  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  1 ft  place,  Capacity  merely  is  all 
from  nature;  for, even  in  matters  of  art,  the 
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capacity  that  any  man  has  to  become  an  ar- 
tift,  or  that  any  fubjedt  has  to  be  operated 
upon  by  art,  is  from  nature  fingly.  idly. 
Habit  or  faculty  is,  in  matters  of  art,  acqui¬ 
red  by  ufe,  imitation,  or  inftruftion  ;  where¬ 
as,  in  natural  things,  it  is  the  production  of 
nature  fingly,  without  any  proceeding  ufe, 
exercife,  or  inftru£tion.  And,  laflly ,  The 
energies  in  natural  things  proceed  either  from 
certain  laws  of  nature,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  refpeCt  to  inanimate  things,  or  from  a 
certain  inward  principle,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  hiftinffi ,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
brute  animals  :  But,  in  matters  of  art, 
they  proceed  from  that  impulfe,  moving 
the  rational  mind  to  aCtion,  which  we  call 
will 

*  What  is  faid  here  of  powers  and  capacities ,  is,  I  think, 
fufficient  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  Who  would  know 
more  of  this  matter,  may  read  what  follows,  taken  from 
the  abftrufe  or  Acroamatic  philofophy,  as  AriJlotle  calls  it, 
contained  in  his  hooks  of  Phyfics  and  Metaphyfics.  All 
things  in  nature  exift  either  in  capacity  merely,  or  actu¬ 
ally  and  really ;  that  is,  as  it  is  expreffed  by  Ariftotle, 
either  or  Ive^yuca.  Betwixt  thefe  two  there  is  a 

progretjion  both  in  nature  and  art,  and  which  is  the  caufe 
of  all  the  productions  of  either;  for  every  thing  that  is 
generated,  or  produced,  proceeds  from  a  ftate  of  nothing 
more  than  capacity,  to  a  ftate  of  actual  exiftence.  Thus 
plants  and  animals  are  produced  from  feeds  2nd  ero* 
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CHAP.  III. 

'  i  f  ,  '  t'\ 

Of  the  Fozvers  and  Faculties  of  Human  Na¬ 
ture. 

rl  ’"'Hus  far  of  powers  and  faculties  in  ge- 
JL  neral.  But,  before  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  in  particular,  it  may 

bryos,  which  are  no  more  than  plants  and  animals  in 
capacity  :  And,  with  refpecft  to  works  of  art,  the  ftatue  is 
in  the  block  of  marble  twapa,  but  it  does  not  actual¬ 
ly  exift  till  it  gets  its  form  from  the  artift;  and  the 
artift  himfelf  was  at  firft  only  an  artift  in  capacity. 
This  pr®grefs,  by  which  every  thing  in  nature  or  art  is 
produced,  is  what  is  commonly  called  motion :  Which  is 
therefore  fomething  more  than  mere  capacity,  but  lefs 
than  energy  or  actual  exiftence;  for  it  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  any  fixed  or  permanent  exifteilce  of  any  kind,  nor 
to  be  in  any  ftate,  being  truly  a  paffage  betwixt  two 
ftates;  fo  that  it  exifts  only  in  fucceffion,  and  not  any 
two  parts  of  it  together.  This  fo  fhadowy  being,  and 
io  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Ariftotle  has,  with  won¬ 
derful  acutenefs  and  fubtlety,  defined  and  made  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  intellect :  And  as  it  lies  betwixt  two  extremities, 
capacity ,  and  energy f  or  actual  exiftence,  he  has  given  us 
a  twofold  definition  of  it,  the  one  taken  from  the  one 
extreme,  and  the  other  from  the  other.  The  firft  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  ftate  of  capacity  from  which  it  proceeds : 
And  111  this  way  it  is  defined  to  be,  s/l  tov  lv 

*T  sv  cwupu  ;  which  may  be  tranflated  thus,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  nvhat  is  in  capacity ,  confidercd  merely  as  in  capacity. 
The  meaning  of  the  laft  words  is,  that  nothing  is  confi- 
Vol.  I.  B 
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not  be  improper,  firft,  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  powers  of  human  nature ,  beginning 
with  thofe  that  are  from  nature  immediately , 
and  next  confidering  fuch  as  are  acquired . 

dered  in  the  thing  that  is  moved,  but  merely  its  capa¬ 
city  :  So  that  motion  is  the  perfection  of  that  capacity, 
but  not  of  the  thing  itfelf.  The  reafon  why  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  perfection  of  capacity  is  already  hinted  at,  name¬ 
ly,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than  mere  capacity;  for  it 
is  capacity  exerted,  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  end, 
fo  that  the  thing  has  arrived  at  that  hate  to  which  it  is 
defiined  by  nature  or  art,  ceafes,  and  the  thing  begins  to 
exift  :  And  therefore  Ariftotle  has  very  properly 

called  this  exertion  the  perfection  of  capacity ,  fince  capacity 

can  go  no  further.- - The  other  definition  is  taken,  as 

X  have  faid,  from  the  other  extreme,  namely,  the  ftate 
to  which  the  progrefiion  is,  that  is,  energy ,  or  aClual  ex¬ 
igence.  And  in  this  way  it  is  defined  to  be  ivegysue  cZn- 
Xn 5,  or  imperfett  energy ;  for,  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  fo  it  is  the  imperfection  of  energy.  It  is  capaci¬ 
ty  carried  its  utmoft  length ;  but  it  Hops  on  this  fide 
energy. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Ariftotle ,  in  his  books  of 
General  Phyjics ,  (commonly  entitled  De  Phyfica  Auditione ), 
of  the  nature  of  motion,  taken,  as  we  fee,  from  a  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  nature  and  art,  and  of  every  kind  of 
generation  and  production.  None  of  our  modern  philo- 
fophers,  fo  far  as  I  know,  have  given  a  general  defini¬ 
tion  of  it  that  is  in  the  lead  fatisfaCtory,  though  they 
muft  all  confefs,  that  it  is  the  grand  agent  in  all  natural 
operations;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  its  nature 
muft  be  the  foundation  of  all  natural  knowledge.  Mr 
Locke  has  faved  himfelf  the  trouble  of  feeking  for  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  it,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  undefineable,  becaufe 
it.  is  a  fenfation,  or  perception  of  fenfe  ;  and  he  has  en~ 
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The  firft  operate  without  any  previous  ufe, 
exercife,  or  inftru£tion:  The  other  are  the 
fruit  of  our  own  induftry ;  and,  before  they 

can  be  exercifed,  the  habit  muft  be  firft  form- 

B  2 

deavoured  to  ridicule  Arijlotle  s  definition  of  it  in  a  bar- 
barous  tranflation,  not  underftanding,  as  I  fuppofe,  A- 
riftotle  in  his  own  language.  •  The  reafon*  that  he  gives 
for  its  being  undefineable,  will  apply  equally  to  every 
perception  of  fenfe,  of  whatever  kind  :  And  to  be  fure  it 
is  true,  that  no  individual  fenfation  or  perception  of 
fenfe  can  be  defined;  for  this  very  reafon,  that  it  is  a 
perception  of  fenfe,^  and  not  an  obje<5t  of  intellect.  But 
Mr  Locke  ought  to  have  confidered,  that,  from  thofe  per - 
ceptions  of  fenfe ,  the  mind  forms  ideas ,  which  are  the  pro¬ 
per  objects  of  intellect;  and  therefore  capable  of  defini¬ 
tion;  and  of  feience,  which  cannot  be  without  defini¬ 
tion.  And  all  thofe  perceptions  of  fenfe  which  he  calls 
ftmple  ideas  of  fenfation,  might,  when  generalifed  by  the 
intellect,  be  defined  as  well  as  the  perception  of  motion, 
by  a  genius  as  acute  as  Ariftotle’s,  affifted  by  proper  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments.  But  the  great  defeat  of  Mr 
Locke’s  philofophy  is,  that  having,  in  the  very  outfet- 
ting,  confounded  the  operations  of  fenfe  and  intellect ,  un¬ 
der  the  common  name  of  ideas,  he  never  afterwards  fuf- 
ficiently  diftinguifhes  them.  Other  modern  philofophers 
have  attempted  to  define  motion  by  change  of  place  or  ft - 
tuation.  But  that  is  no  more  /than  the  ejfett  of  motion ; 
and  it  Hill  remains  to  be  inquired,  what  fort  of  thing  it 
is  that  produces  this  effect.  Befides,  if  it  were  a  good 
definition,  it  is  not  general  enough,  comprehending  only 
one  kind  of  motion,  viz.  that  from  place  t©  place; 
whereas  Ariftotle’s  definition  comprehends  every  kind  of 
change  or  alteration  in  body,  whether  with  refpedt  to 
place,  magnitude,  or  quality. 
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ed,  by  art,  experience,  or  cuftom.  Of 
the  firft  kind,  moil  certainly,  are  thofe  with 
which  we  are  born  ;  and  with  them  there¬ 
fore  we  (hall  begin. 

They  are  but  few  in  number :  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  of  them  is  the  power  of 
motion ,  and  that  natural  impulfe  above  men¬ 
tioned,  well  known  by  the  name  of  in/Unffi? 
which  directs  an  infant  to  apply  that  power 
of  motion  to  the  drawing  its  nouriihment 
from  the  bread:  of  the  mother  by  the  action 
of  fucking.  Befides  this,  we  have  that  ha¬ 
bit  of  body  which  makes  us  fufceptible  of 
nourifhment,  of  growth,  and  all  the  vital 
functions.  Whether  we  have  diflindt  per¬ 
ceptions  offenfe,  fuch  as  of  feeing  and  hear- 

This  is  the  general  doctrine  of  capacities  and  energies ? 
and  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool :  But  there  is  ftill 
a  higher  philofophy  upon  this  fubjeCt,  which  teaches  us, 
that  this  diftinCtion  betwixt  capacity  and  energy  takes  place 
only  in  inferior  beings;  and  that  there  is  a  higher  order  of 
being,  in  which  there  is  no  progrefs ,  motion ,  or  change  of  a- 
ny  kind,  and  in  which  there  is  not  the  imperfection  of  mere 
capacity ,  but  all  is  habit  faculty ,  not  productive  of  ener¬ 
gies  occaf  anally,  as  with  us,  but  confiantly  energijing.  See 
Arif.  Metaph.  lib.  9 .  cap.  8.  But  this  belongs  to  a  phi¬ 
lofophy  far  beyond  fenfe  and  nature ;  and  which,  for  that 
reafon,  is  very  properly  defcribed  to  be  pira  act  <pvcrtK»  ; 
that  is,  with  refpeCt  to  our  capicities,  and  the  order  of 
teaching,  after  phyfics ;  but,  with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  firf  philofophy . 
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ing,  I  think  may  juftly  be  doubted;  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  fhew,  in  the  following 
part  of  this  book,  that  we  have  them  not  in 
any  the  leaft  degree  of  perfection,  till  in 
procefs  of  time  the  organs  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  we  by  expe¬ 
rience  have  learned  the  proper  ufe  of  them. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  all  the  faculties  which 
we  are  actually  in  poffeffion  of  when  we 

-  .  '  u 

firft  come  into  the  world.  The  reft  of  our 
nature  at  that  time  is  made  up  of  capacities 
merely ,  or,  to  ufe  the  fafhionable  word, 
which  I  think  not  improper,  of  capabilities : 
for  it  is  with  us,  as  with  other  animals,  at 
the  time  of  our  birth,  almoft  all  the  powers 
of  our  nature  lie  concealed,  and,  as  it  were, 
folded  up,  till  time  and  opportunity  difpiay 
them,  and  bring  them  into  exertion :  And 
indeed  in  that  ftate,  I  cannot  difcover,  that, 
with  refpeCt  to  aCtual  powers,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
twixt  us  and  thofe  other  animals ;  or,  if  there 
be  any,  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the 
brute  ;  for  his  body  then  is  commonly  more 
vigorous,  and  his  inftinCts  ftronger  and  more 
aCtive. 

But  with  refpeCt  to  latent  powers  and  ca¬ 
pabilities ,  there  appears  to  be  a  wonderful 
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difference,  infomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay^ 
even  at  this  day,  alter  fo  much  obfervation 
and  experience,  what  the  capabilities  of  a 
nature  fo  various  and  fo  excellent  as  ours  are. 
This  only  we  know  certainly,  that  men  have 
adually  exerted  wonderful  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind  ;  nor  is  it  poffibie  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  farther  they  might  have 
been  carried  by  conftant  exercife  and  in- 
ftrudion,  continued  through  the  courfe  of  a 

long  life.  It  is  even  difficult  to  determine, 
how  far  the  natural  capacities  of  the  brutes 
might  go  with  proper  culture  ;  but  man,  we 
know,  may,  by  education  and  culture  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years,  be  transformed  al- 
moft  into  an  animal  of  another  fpecies. 
Thus,  with  refpedt  to  his  body,  though  he 
is  undoubtedly  by  nature  a  terreftrial  ani¬ 
mal,  yet  he  may  be  fo  accuftomed  to  the 
water,  as  to  become  as  perfectly  amphibious 
as  a  feal  or  an  otter.— And,  with  refpedt  to 
the  mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  how  far 
fcience  and  philofophy  may  carry  it.  The 
Stoics  pretended,  in  that  way,  to  make  a 
god  of  a  man ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  human  nature  may,  by  fuch  culture,  be 
fo  exalted,  as  to  come  near  to  what  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  fuperior  natures,  and  perhaps  even 
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to  poffefs  the  rank  of  fuch  as  are  immediate¬ 
ly  above  us  in  the  chain  of  being. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  what 
natural  powers  we  are  poffeffed  of,  when  we 
have  attained  to  perfedt  age.  And  thefe  I 
think  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  : 
1/?,  The  perfect  ufe  of  all  the  five  fenfes  ; 

2 dly.  Greater  ftrength  of  body,  and  power  of 
bodily  motion  ;  3 dly^  The  faculty  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  kind  ;  and,  laftly ,  with  refpedt  to 
the  mind,  injlintt,  at  that  time  of  life,  is 
more  perfect,  and  lefs  liable  to  error,  direct¬ 
ing  us  not  only  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies.  This  laft  inftindt  (till  remains ;  and 
alfo  another,  which  makes  us  abhor  deftruc- 
tion,  and  fly  from  danger  and  pain :  but  I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  before  we  were  fo  much 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon,  or  rather  that 
baftard  kind  of  reafon  commonly  called  opini - 
on>  we  had  many  more  inftindts,  directing  us 
to  the  means  of  preferving  and  providing  for 
both  the  individual  and  the  offfpring ;  for 
I  cannot  fuppofe  that  nature  left  us  unpro¬ 
vided  in  this  refpedt,  more  than  other  ani¬ 
mals;  efpecially  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  fhew,  that  inftindt  was  as  need¬ 
ful  to  us  at  firft  as  to  other  animals,  as  we 
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had  not  then  the  exercife  of  reafon,  nor  for  a 
confiderable  time  thereafter :  But,  after  we  had 
formed  opinions  concerning  what  was  good  or 
ill,  profitable  or  otherwife,,  inhuman  life,  and 
forfaking  the  guidance  of  nature  and  inftind:, 
had  refigned  ourfelves  to  the  government  of 
thofe  opinions,  and  become  the  artificial 
creatures  we  now  are,  we  loft  thofe  inftindts 
by  degrees,  and  nature  yielded  to  artificial 
habit. 

Thefe  are  the  natural  powers  belonging 
to  our  fpecies  at  prefent ;  and  we  are  next 
to  fpeak  of  the  acquired  or  adventitious 
powers,  which  we  have  added  to  our  na¬ 
tures  by  our  own  induftry  and  fagacity. 
Of  this  kind  are  all  the  fciences,  all  the 
arts  liberal  and  mechanic,  all  the  commo¬ 
dities  and  pleafures  of  life,  even  civil  fociety 
itfelf,  and  almoft  every  thing  belonging  to 
it :  And,  if  we  rightly  confider  the  matter, 
we  fhail  find,  that  our  nature  is  chiefly  con- 
ftituted  of  acquired  habits,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  creatures  of  cuftom  and  art  than 
of  nature.  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  ha¬ 
bit  (meaning  cuftom)  is  a  fecond  nature.  I 
add,  that  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  firft, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  deftroys  and  abforbs 
the  original  nature :  For  it  is  the  capital 
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and  diftinguifhing  chara&eriftic  of  our  fpe- 
cics,  that  we  can  make  ourfelves,  as  it  were, 
over  again,  fo  that  the  original  nature  in  11s 
can  hardly  be  feen ;  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
eft  difficulty  that  we  can  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  acquired . 

What  chiefly  makes  this  difficulty,  is  the 
facility  with  which  we  perform  the  opera¬ 
tions  that  proceed  from  thofe  acquired  habits, 
and  which  makes  us  think  them  natural.  Then 
many  of  them  are  acquired  by  fuch  infenfi- 
ble  degrees,  and  in  our  earlieft  years,  that  we 
do  not  perceive  the  progrefs  that'  has  been 
from  capacity  to  habit  ;  and,  finding  our** 
felves  poffefled  of  them,  without  knowing 
how,  we  rafhly  conclude  them  to  be  the 
gift  of  nature. 

Before  I  come  to  apply  this  obfervation 
to  language,  I  will  give  fome  other  inftan- 
ces  of  our  miftaking  acquired  habits  for 
natural ;  and  for  the  fame  reafcn,  name¬ 
ly,  the  facility  of  their  operations.  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  are  undoubtedly  na¬ 
tural  ;  but  from  thefe  we  learn,  by  obfer¬ 
vation  and  experience,  to  draw  conclufions 
of  reafoning  fo  readily  and  eafily,  that  we 
miftake  them  for  the  original  perceptions 
of  fenfe  ;  e.  g.  by  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  we 
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perceive  nothing  but  the  colour,  figure, 
magnitude,  and  motion  of  the  objedf 
Thefe  are  all  that  are  painted  upon  the  re¬ 
tina  of  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  pictures  there  that  we  per- 
ceive  any  thing  by  this  fenfe  f:  Yet  the 

*  Colour  Is  the  primary  perception  of  this  fenfe;  the 
others  are  only  consequential.  Figure,  e.  g.  and  magni¬ 
tude,  are  nothing  elfe  hut  colour  of  a  certain  extent,  or 
terminated  in  a  certain  manner.  , 

*j*  It  is  worth  obferving,  though  I  think  it  has  not 
been  obferved,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  progrefs  from  the 
impreftion  made  by  the  external  objedt  upon  the  organ  to 
the  mind,  is  better  marked  than  in  any  other  fenfe  :  For, 
with  refpect  to  the  other  fenfes,  all  we  know  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  the  impulfe  upon  the  organ  is  propagated  to 
the  brain  by  certain  nerves,  and  fo  perceived  by  the  mmd. 
But  here  there  is  a  ft  age  of  the  progreftion  diftindtly  mark¬ 
ed,  and  now  well  known  to  all  opticians,  namely,  the 
pidfure  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  was  firft  difcover- 
ed  by  Kepler ,  and  is,  I  think,  the  greateft  difcovery  in  the 
matter  of  fenfation  that  ever  was  made.  Nor  is  there  a- 
V-ij  fcience  in  which  I  think  the  moderns  have  excelled 
the  ancients  more  than  that  of  optics.  In  Euclid's  trea- 
tife  of  optics,  (if  that  work  be  truly  his,  and  not  the  work 
of  the  author  of  the  preface,  who  from  his  ftile  appears  to 
be  of  a  later  age),  he  gives  an  account  of  vifion,  which 
feems  to  us  altogether  abfurd.  He  fays,  it  is  produced 
by  rays,  which  he  calls  fometimes  and  fome- 

times  ot]/s ts ,  iftuing  from  the  eye  to  the  objedt,  and  form¬ 
ing  angles  at  the  eye,  under  which  we  fee  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  objedt.  But  he  tells  us,  that  we  do  not  fes 
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vulgar  all  believe,  and  even  fuch  philofo- 
phers  as  have  not  ftudied  optics,  that  by 
this  fenfe  we  alfo  perceive  diflances  ;  and 
it  is  common  language  to  fay,  that  we  fee 
a  thing  at  fuch  or  fuch  a  diftance  :  But  the 
truth  is,  that  we  fee  all  objects  at  the  fame 
diftance,  that  is,  very  near,  and  almoft  in 
contact  with  the  eye ;  and  it  is  only  by  ob- 
fervation  and  experience  that  we  learn  to 
judge  of  the  different  diftances  of  objects, 
either  from  their  magnitude,  as  painted  up¬ 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  from  the  clearnefs 
and  diftin&nefs  of  the  pifture  there,  or  from 
its  dimnefs  and  obfcurity,  from  the  interve¬ 
ning  objects  betwixt  us  and  the  object  we 


the  object  at  once,  but  the  eye  goes  over  it  by  parts, 
though  with  a  very  quick  progrefs,  forming  an  infinite 
number  of  thefe  angles ;  and  yet  he  fays,  the  more  of 
thefe  angles  there  are,  the  greater  the  objedt  appears, 
and  the  more  diftin&ly  it  is  feen.  This  error  of  the 
rays  coming  from  the  eye,  and  not  from  the  objeft,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Joannes 
Baptifia ,  who  firft  difcovered,  that  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  object,  admitted  through  a  hole  into  a  dark 
room,  make  a  pi&ure  of  the  obje&s  on  the  oppofite 
wall :  And  it  was  probably  this  difcovery  that  led  the 
way  to  Kepler’s.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  do&rine,  which  made  vifion  to  be  produced  by  the 
images  (*iW*)  that  came  off  from  the  furfaces  of  ob¬ 
jects,  was  nearer  the  truth. 
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look  at,  or  from  certain  other  caufes  that 
have  been  obferved  by  opticians.  So  that, 
whatever  we  know  of  diftance,  is  not  from 
fenfe,  but  an  inference  of  reafon  from  the 
premiffes  juft  now  mentioned.  Thus,  e.  g . 
if  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  any  known 
object  at  different  diftances,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  different  magnitudes  upon  the  retina 
of  my  eye,  if  the  picture  there  is  fmall,  I 
from  thence  infer,  that  the  object  is  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  :  And  I  make  the  fame  inference  if 
the  picfture  of  it  in  my  eye  be  dim  and  ob~ 
fcure,  as  the  picture  of  objects  at  a  great 
diftance  muft  be  ;  or  if  I  fee  betwixt  it  and 
me  intervening  objects,  of  the  fize  of  which, 
and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  I  have  fome  no¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  objedls,  we  have  no 
doubt  a  perception  by  the  fenfe  of  fight ; 
but  it  is  fo  various  and  undetermined,  that, 
without  the  judgement  of  the  mind,  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  fay  pofitively  what 
the  magnitude  of  any  object  is  :  For  the 
perception  of  the  fenfe  depends  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  angle  of  vifion,  that  is,  the  angle  un¬ 
der  which  we  fee  the  objedt;  and  that  is 
6 

greater  when  the  object  is  nearer,  and  lefs 
when  it  is  at  a  diftance :  So  that  the  fame 
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object  appears  ten  times  bigger  when  feen 
at  the  diftance  of  a  yard,  than  at  the  diftance 
of  ten  yards  ;  and  yet  we  think  a  man  no 
bigger  at  the  diftance  of  one  yard,  than  at  the 
diftance  of  ten.  And,  even  when  I  fee  a  man  or 
any  other  known  object,  through  a  telefcope, 
which  magnifies,  perhaps,  twenty  times  be¬ 
yond  the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  he 
does  not  feem  bigger,  but  only  nearer* 
How  is  it  then  that  we  fix  and  afcertain  the 
magnitude  of  objects,  which  otherwife  would 
be  fo  various  and  uncertain,  and  in  that  way 
make  a  fenfe  of  fo  great  ufe,  which  would 
elfe  be  of  very  little  ?  My  anfwer  is,  That 
it  is,  1 y?,  by  the  ufe  of  another  fenfe,  viz. 
that  of  touch,  by  which  we  learn  to  know 
the  true  dimenfions  of  things  ;  and,  idly , 
by  two  acquired  habits  of  judging :  The 
firft,  the  habit  of  judging  of  diftanees  above- 
mentioned;  the  fecond,  another  habit  of 
judging  founded  upon  this,  by  which  we 
correS:  the  perception  of  fenfe,  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  greater  image  upon  the  re¬ 
tinas  conclude  the  object  not  to  be  greater, 
or  perhaps  lefs,  and  *vice  verfa. 

That  this  laft  judgement  is  founded  upon 
the  firft,  is  evident  from  this,  that,  though 
the  objedt  be  a  known  object,  yet,  if  I  have 
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not  been  accuftomed  to  fee  it  at  different  di~ 
fiances,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  at  dif«> 
ferent  perceptible  diftances,  as,  e .  g.  the  fun, 
moon,  or  ftars,  it  appears  to  me  according 

to  the  natural  perception  I  have  of  magni¬ 
tude  by  the  image  upon  the  retina :  And,  if 
it  be  feen  through  a  telefcope,  it  appears  fo 
much  bigger,  not  fo  much  nearer,  as  in  the 
former  cafe ;  becaufe,  not  having  feen  it  at 
greater  or  leffer  diftances,  I  can  from  thence 
infer  nothing  to  contradict  the  appearance 
in  my  eye ;  which  cannot  here,  as  in  other 
cafes,  be  only  a  fign  of  the  diftance,  but  muft 
be,  as  it  truly  is  by  nature,  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude. 

Another  proof  of  this  is,  what  happens 
when  we  are  deceived  with  refpeCt  to  the  di¬ 
ftance,  as  when  we  fee  things  through  a 
fog  :  For,  from  the  dimnefs  of  the  image 
upon  the  retina ,  we  infer,  that  the  objeCt  is 
at  a  confiderable  diftance ;  and  from  this 
fuppofed  diftance,  compared  with  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  image  upon  the  retina ,  we  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  objeCt  is  much  greater  than 
it  truly  is.  And,  in  this  way,  a  dog  feen 
through  a  mift  appears  as  big  as  a  horfe, 
and  an  ordinary  man  looks  like  a  giant* 
And  thus  we  have  here  likewife  two  judge- 
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ments  of  the  mind ;  one  a  falfe  judgement 
concerning  the  diftance,  the  other  a  true 
judgement  founded  upon  the  firft :  Which 
is  truly  an  error  of  the  underftanding,  not 
a  fallacy  of  the  fenfe,  as  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  ;  for  the  fenfe  does  not  deceive  us, 
but  truly  Teprefents  the  objed  to  us  as  by 
the  laws  of  nature  it  ought  to  appear,  be¬ 
ing  feen  through  fo  thick  a  medium.  But 
it  is  we  that  deceive  ourfelves,  by  not  at¬ 
tending  to  the  uncommon  hate  of  the  air, 
which  would  have  accounted  to  us  for  the 
diftant  appearance  of  the  objed ;  and  that 
illulion  being  at  an  end,  and  the  objed  be¬ 
ing  acknowledged  to  be  near,  the  greatnefs 
of  the  image  on  the  eye  could  no  longer  de¬ 
ceive  us. 

There  are  other  fallacies  of  this  fenfe,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  that  I  fhall  but 
juft  mention ;  fuch  as  a  flick  feeming  crook¬ 
ed  in  the  water,  and  a  fquare  tower  appear¬ 
ing  round  at  a  diftance.  Thefe  are  true  re- 
prefentations  of  the  fenfe,  but  apt  to  miflead 
the  mind  in  judging  of  the  real  figure  of 
fuch  pbjeds,  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  know  the  cauies  of  fuch  appearances,  or 
have  not  been  taught  by  experience  not  to 
regard  them.  But  there  are,  if  I  am  not 
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miftaken,  other  appearances  of  this  fenfe, 
which  we  have  learned  to  correct  fo  early, 
that  we  have  loft  all  knowledge  and  memory 
of  them  ;  and  the  true  appearances,  which 
we  learn  by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  are  fubftitu- 
ted  in  place  of  the  falfe.  What  I  mean  is, 
iy?,  The  double  picture  of  every  objed,  one 
in  each  eye;  from  which  I  think  it  mu  ft  ne» 
ceffarily  follow,  by  the  laws  of  vifion,  that 
we  fee  every  objed  double ;  but,  by  conftant 
experience  from  our  infancy,  having  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  objed  is  truly  fmgle,  we  acquire 
the  habit  of  feeing  it  only  in  that  manner 
2 dly*)  The  inverted  pidure  upon  the  retina  ; 
from  which  I  infer,  that  at  firft  we  truly  fee 
objeds  inverted :  For,  as  we  undoubtedly 
'perceive  the  colour,  figure,  and  magnitude 
of  the  objeds  by  the  pidure  in  the  eye,  I  do 
not  fee  how  we  can  otherwife  perceive  their 
pofition.  But  this  reprefentation  of  the  fenfe 
we  have  learned  alfo,  by  the  mo  ft  early  ex¬ 
perience,  to  corred,  and  to  fet  the  objed 
upon  its  right  end.  And  we  have  been  fo 
long  in  the  conftant  cuftom  of  feeing  them 
in  that  way,  and  the  habit  thereby  is  fo  form¬ 
ed,  that  we  fee  then  no  longer  any  other 
•way.  I  know  there  are  learned  opticians 
who  differ  from  me  in  both  thefe  particu- 
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lars  :  But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I 
think  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was  before 
obferved  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  at  firft  we  lee 
things  only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pifture 
upon  the  retina  of  our  eye :  for  the  angle 
which  that  pidture  fubtends,  is  demonftra- 
tively  equal  to  the  angle  of  vinon,  that  is, 
the  angle  which  the  objedt  fubtends  ;  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  fize  of  which,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  find,  we  fee  things  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
magnitude  :  And  the  object  appearing  clofe 
to  the  eye,  which  it  does  according  to  the 
natural  perception  of  the  fenfe,  and  confe- 
quently  at  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
diftance  from  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the 
eye  with  the  picture  upon  the  retina,  it  is  e~ 
vident,  that  the  objedt  and  the  pidture,  fub- 
tending  equal  angles  at  the  fame  diftance, 
muft  be  equal.  And  the  only  way  we  can  ac¬ 
count  for  things  appearing  to  us  fovery  much 
bigger  is5  that  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
arifing  from  the  evidence  of  our  other 
fenfes,  and  particularly  of  our  fenfe  of  touch, 
which  makes  a  truer  report,  both  of  figure 
and  magnitude,  than  our  fight,  we  learn  to 
fee  things  in  their  true  dimenfions ;  after 
which,  we  judge  of  their  magnitude,  not 
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abfolutely  by  the  fize  of  the  picture  in  the 
eye*  but  relatively ;  fo  that  what  forms  the 
greateft  picture  there,  appears  to  us,  caeieris 
paribus ,  the  greateft  obje£h  And  this  acqui¬ 
red  habit  of  judging  becomes  fo  familiar  to 
us  by  conftant  practice,  that  wTe  overlook  en¬ 
tirely,  as  in  the  inftances  juft  now  mentioned, 
the  original  perception,  and  imagine  we 
really  fee  things  of  the  magnitude  we  only 
judge  them  to  be  of. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  has 
been  faid,  to  fhew,  that,  with  refpeft  to  this 
fenfe  of  feeing,  we  miftake  habits  of  judging, 
acquired  by  experience  and  obfervation,  for 
the  natural  perceptions  of  fenfe  ;  and  that 
we  have  formed  the  habit  fo  early,  and  by 
fuch  infenfible  degrees,  and  perform  the  e- 
nergies  of  it  writh  fo  much  readinefs  and  eafe, 
that  it  requires  all  the  attention  and  accura¬ 
cy  of  a  philofopher  to  diftinguifh  thofe  e~ 
nergies  from  the  operations  of  nature ;  and 
this  was  all  that  I  intended  by  the  example. 

I  will  only  fay  further  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  our  fenfes,  that,  if  fome  others  of  them, 
fuch  as  that  of  hearing  and  feeling,  were  to 
be  as  accurately  analyfed  and  examined  as. 
the  fenfe  of  feeing  has  been,  I  believe  it 
might  be  found,  that  we  learn  to  hear  and 
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feel  as  well  as  to  fee,  and  that  a  great  part 
of  our  infancy  is  fpent  in  acquiring  habits 
of  fenfation*.  * 


e  2 


*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Reid’s,  in  his  ingenious 
work,  entitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind*  I  agree 
very  much  with  this  author  in  moft  things,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  diftin&ion  he  has  made  betwixt  natural  and 
acquired  habits;  which  he  has  illuftrated  by  examples  that 
I  have  likewife  made  ufe  of :  But  I  do  not  like  the  name 
which  he  gives  to  the  laft-mentioned  habits,  when  he  calls 
them  acquired  habits  of  perception;  for,  as  by  the  word  per¬ 
ception,  is  commonly  underftood  perception  bv  the  fenfes, 
one  fhould  imagine  the  author  meant,  that  thefe  acquired 
habits  were  truly  perceptions  of  fenfe.  This,  however,  is 
not  his  meaning,  though  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar. 
But  I  think  it  is  too  much  complaifance  to  vulgar  opini¬ 
on  in  a  philofopher,  to  fpeak  vulgar  language,  when  it 
is  apt  to  mifiead.  I  have  therefore  chofen  to  call  fuch 
habits  acquired  habits  of  judging ,  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
natural  habits  of  fenfation ,  or  perception  by  fenfe.  And 
by  this  way  of  fpeaking,  I  mean  always  to  keep  in  view 
the  diftinction  betwixt  mind  and  body ,  and  betwixt  thofe 
operations  which  the  mind  performs  only  with  the  affiance 
of  the  body ,  and  thofe  which  it  performs  by  itfelf ;  a  diftinc¬ 
tion  which  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  phi- 
lofophy  of  mind,  and  which  I  fhall  take  occafton  to  ex¬ 
plain  more  fully  afterwards. 

In  what  I  have  faid  above,  concerning  fome  optical 
theorems,  I  have  prefumed  to  differ  from  the  Do<5tor  in 
a  general  propofition,  which  he  lays  down,  p.  459.  That 
a  telefcope,  though  it  magnifies  the  vifible  figure  of  the 
objeft  ten  times  in  diameter,  yet  makes  it  leem  no  bigger, 
but  only  ten  times  nearer:  For  this  is  true  only  of  known 
obje&s  that  we  are  accuftomcd  to  fee  at  different  diftan- 
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I  will  give  one  inflance  more  of  our  con¬ 
founding  the  natural  perceptions  of  fenfe 
with  the  judgements  of^he  mind  :  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  inflance,  for  this  reafon,  that  it 
is  the  error?  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  as  in  the 
cafes  above  mentioned,  hut  of  a  philofcpher, 
I  mean  Mr  Locke.  According  to  his  divifi- 
on  of  ideas,  the  idea,  as  he  calls  it,  of  any 
particular  man,  or  other  animal,  is  an  idea 
of  fenfation,  that  is,  a  perception  of  the 
fenfe  :  Whereas  the  fad:  truly  is,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  feem,  that  no  perfon  fees 

ces;  but  it  is  not  true  of  objects  that  we  are  not  accufto- 
med  to  fee  in  that  manner,  though  they  be  known.  He 
fays  alfo  of  a  fingle  microfcope  what  I  confefs  I  do  not 
underhand,  namely,  that  it  does  not  magnify  the  vifible 
appearance  of  the  object,  but  only  makes  it  appear  at  a 
greater  diftanee  :  And  in  the  very  fame  place,  he  fays, 
that  the  object  appears  to  the  eye  twelve  or  fourteen  times 
larger  in  diameter  than  it  really  is.  How  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  affertipns,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  fad:  I  take 
to  be,  that  a  microfcope,  whether  fingle  or  doable,  does 
magnify  the  vifible  figure  for  a  reafon  which  I  fuppofe 
is  very  well  known  to  the  Dodor  himfelf;  at  the  fame 
time  it  makes  the  objed  appear  at  a  greater  diftanee 
than  it  really  is.  And  this  too  can  be  accounted  for, 
if  it  were  here  a  proper  place  for  fuch  difeuftions.  I 
take  notice  of  thofe  things  only  with  an  intention  that 
the  Dodor  may  corred  fuch  inaccuracies  of  exprefi* 
fion  in  any  after  edition  he  may  give  of  his 'book; 
which,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  is  a  very  valuable  work. 
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(that  is,  perceives  by  the  fenfe)  either  man 
or  horfe ;  for  the  fenfe  of  fight  perceives  no 
more  than  what  is  pi&ured  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  viz.  the  figure,  colour,  and  fize  of 
a  certain  mafs  of  matter.  But,  before  the 
mind  can  pronounce  that  mafs  to  be  a  man, 
it  muft  have  performed  no  lefs  than  two  o- 
perations  of  the  intellect ;  one  previous  to 
the  perception  of  fenfe,  the  other  fubfequent. 
The  firft  is  that  by  which  we  form  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  animal  we  call  man ;  and 
whoever  fees  a  man  muft  have  that  idea  ready 
formed  in  his  mmd  :  By  the  fecond,  we 
compare  with  that  idea  the  objedt  which  the 
fenfe  prefents ;  and  from  that  comparifon 
conclude,  that  the  objedt  is  man  or  horfe ,  or 
belonging  to  any  other  fpecies  of  things. 
That  this  laft  operation  is  truly  a  difcurfus 
mentis ,  and  a  conclufion  of  reafon,  as  I  call 
it,  not  a  perception  of  fenfe,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  we  often  make  an  erroneous  con¬ 
clufion,  and  miftake  one  thing  for  another, 
as  when  we  fee  things  at  a  great  diftance, 
or  through  a  fog,  as  in  the  inftance  above 
mentioned.  In  luch  cafes,  every  man  muft 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  judgement  of 
the  mind :  But,  in  other  inftances,  when 
there  is  no  error,  the  procefs  of  reafoning  is 
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fo  very  fhort,  and  the  conclufion  fo  inftanta- 
neons,  that  a  vulgar  man  may  be  forgiven  to 
overlook  it,  and  afcribe  all  to  the  fenfe  ;  but 
I  can  hardly  have  the  fame  indulgence  for  the 
philofopher,  efpecially  one  who  pretended, 
like  Mr  Locke,  to  be  fo  attentive  an  obferver 
of  what  paffecl  in  his  own  mind,  and  has 
written  a  whole  book  upon  the  fubjedt 

*If  Mr  Locke  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  Rudy 
what  had  been  difcovered  in  this  matter  by  the  antients, 
and  had  not  refolved  to  have  the  merit  of  inventing  him- 
felf  a  whole  fyRem  of  philofophy,  he  would  have  known, 
what  I  mentioned  before,  that  every  material  object  is 
compofed  of  matter  and  form .  Of  thefe  two,  the  form  is 
by  far  the  more  excellent,  being  that  which  conftitutes 
the  efe?2ce  of  every  thing,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  in  con- 
tradiRin&ion  to  every  thing  elfe.  This  only  is  the  idea 
of  the  thing,  as  we  very  properly  exprefs  it  in  common 
language;  and  this  is  an  object  of  intellect  alone,  which 
can  no  more  be  perceived  by  the  fenfe ,  than  the  obje&  of 
one  fenfe  can  be  perceived  by  another ;  fo  that  it  is  as  im¬ 
proper  to  fpeak  of  an  idea  of.  fenfation,  as  it  would  he  to 
fpeak  of  vifible  found  or  audible  colour.  The  matter ,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  that  which  excites  the  fenfe;  by  which 
indeed  the  mind,  in  this  Rate  of  its  exiRence,  is  roufed, 
and,  as  it  were,  awakened  to  the  perception  of  ideas;  but 
of  which  by  itfelf  there  is  no  diRunft  idea,  knowledge,  or 
comprehenfion,  nothing  but  an  obfcure  notion  ;  for  it  is 
only  by  the  Ipecies  that  we  know  even  the  individual. 
See  Philopo?ius  in  Analytic  a  pofter.  lib .  i.  in  fine.  And  this 
is  true,  not  only  of  fubfances ,  fuch  as  a  man  or  a  horfe, 
but  of  accidents ,  (and  every  thing  that  exiRs  is  either  fab- 
fiance  or  accident) ;  for,  when  I  fay,  that  any  fubRance  is 
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Having  thus  confidered  in  general  the 
natural  and  acquired  faculties  of  man,  and 
fhewn,  that  in  fome  inftances  they  are  apt 
to  be  confounded,  we  are  now  to  inquire  to 
which  offthem  the  faculty  of fpeech  belongs; 
and  whether  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  we 
may  not  fall  into  error,  by  not  diftinguifh- 
ing  fufficiently  what  we  have  by  nature 
from  what  is  of  our  own  acquifition.  The 
facility  with  which  we  perform  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  others  a- 
bove  mentioned,  is  apt  to  make  a  man  be¬ 
lieve,  who  has  not  thought  much  upon  the 
fubjedt,  that  we  do  it  naturally  ;  and  that, 
though  it  coft  us  a  good  deal  of  pains  and 
trouble  in  our  infancy  to  learn  the  language 

c4 

white  or  round,  fweet  or  four,  that  quality  which  I  aferibe 
to  it  is  not  a  perception  of  the  fenfe,  but  the  idea  of  the^<r- 
neral  quality ,  which  I  apply  to  this  particular  fabjlance.  For 
though  this  ideaarife  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  which 
furnifhes  the  materials  for  it,  it  is  impoffible  it  can  be  the 
objetl  of  fenfe,  which  perceives  only  what  is  particular ,  not 
what  is  general ,  as  fliall  be  fhewn  more  clearly  after¬ 
wards.  Till,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  quality,  fuch  as 
nvbite  or  round ,  be  formed  by  the  mind,  and  become  an 
objeft  of  the  intellect,  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfe,  with 
refpeft  to  fuch  qualities,  have  no  name  or  denomination, 
neither  is  there  any  knowledge  or  comprehenfion  of  them; 
fo  that  it  is  impoffible  they  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
any  thing. 
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that  we  fpeak,  yet,  without  that  trouble,  as 
f  >nn  as  we  came  to  riper  years,  we  fhould 
have  fpoken  fome  kind  of  language,  that  is, 
We  fhould  have  exprefled  the  conceptions  of 
our  mind  by  articulate  founds  of  one  kind 
or  another.  On  the  other  hand,  I  maintain, 
that  this  faculty  is  one  of  the  many  acquired 
faculties  belonging  to  our  nature;  that  though 
the  capacity  be  no  doubt  given  us  by  nature, 
the  habit  was  very  long  of  being  formed. 
But,  as  we  now  perform  it  with  lo  much 
facility,  we  overlook  the  fieps  and  the  pro- 
grefs  that  were  neceiTary  to  form  the  habit, 
as  in  the  inftances  above  mentioned,  and 
rafhly  conclude  that  to  be  the  work  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  the  refult  of  long  experience 
and  obfervation,  and  perhaps  the  greateft 
effort  of  human  fagacity. 

The  reader,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis,  as, 
from  what  is  faid  above,  it  is  evident,  that 
even  the  perception  by  fight,  which  one 
fhould  think  is  as  much  the  gift  of  nature 
as  any  thing  belonging  to  us,  is  truly,  for 
the  greater  part,  the  effedt  of  acquired  habit, 
infomuch  that,  without  fuch  habit,  it  would 
be  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  us.  The  fame,  I  am 
perfuaded,  may  be  faid  of  all  the  reft  of  our 
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fenfes  :  And  P  have  no  doubt,  but  that, 
when  we  firft  come  into  the  world,  we  hear, 
fmell,  touch,  and  tafte,  as  imperfedlly  as  we 
fee.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  partly 
the  weakenefs  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  that 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  proper  tone,  and 
partly  the  infirmity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  unac- 
cufiomed  to  fuch  impreffions  from  external 
objedts,  and  therefore  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  them  ;  and  the  memory,  or  reten¬ 
tive  faculty,  being  at  that  time  of  life  as 
weak  as  the  fenfitive,  the  impreffions  are  not 
retained  by  it,  but  are  immediately  effaced, 
like  traces  in  water.  So  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  by  nature  merely,  and  fetting 
afide  all  ufe  and  experience,  we  can  hardly 

be  faid,  at  the  time  of  our  birth,  to  have  fen- 
fations,  or  even  to  deferve  the  name  of  ani¬ 
mal.  If  therefore  we  have  not  the  ufe  of 
our  fenfes  from  nature,  but  from  acquired 
habit,  it  would  be  really  extraordinary,  if 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  was  the  gift  of  nature, 
and  not  of  our  own  acquifition. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

That  Man  does  not  by  Nature  form  Ideas . — 
Divifion  of  the  Conceptions  of  the  Mind.— 
Nature  of  Ideas . 

BUT,  In  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
queftion,  we  muft  return  to  the  divi- 
lion  that  I  have  made  of  language  into  the 
material  and  formal  part,  and  confider  each 
of  thefe  by  itfelf ;  beginning  with  that 
which  is  moft  excellent,  namely,  the  formal 
part.  This  part,  as  we  have  fhewrn,  con- 
fifts  principally,  and  indeed  it  may  be  faid 
only,  of  ideas ;  for,  as  we  have  juft  now 
feen,  even  individuals  are  known  only  by 
ideas.  Now,  if  I  can  fhew,  that  even  the 
ideas  are  not  from  nature,  but  from  acqui¬ 
red  habit,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  que« 
ftion,  though  I  fhould  not  make  out  that  the 
formation  of  articulate  founds  is  likewife  by 
acquired  faculty ;  which,  however,  I  truft  I 
fhali  be  able  to  do. 

To  begin  then  with  ideas,  the  nature  and 
origin  of  which  muft  be  explained  before  we 
can  truly  judge  whether  they  are  the  work 
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of  nature,  or  of  habit  acquired :  The  beft 
divifion  that  I  think  ever  was  made  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  is  that 
which  Plato  has  given  us  in  the  Theeetetus 
into  thofe  which  the  mind  forms  *with  the 
affifiance  of  the  fenfes ,  and  thofe  which  it 
forms  by  itfelf  without  fuch  afliftance.  This 
divifion  I  prefer  to  all  others;  becaufe  it 
makes  the  proper  diftindtion  betwixt  body 
and  mind ,  which  never  ought  to  be  out  of 
the  view  of  a  philofopher  who  treats  of  fuch 
a  compound  as  man  ; — a  compound  that  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  properly  analyfed,  without  ma¬ 
king  that  diftindtion  with  the  greateft  accu¬ 
racy.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe ;  which  undoubtedly  are  the  adt  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  other  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  fenfe  that  perceives^  but  the  ?mnd  through 
the  medium  of  fenfe  f.  The  other  are  what 
I  call  ideas  J :  And  thefe  I  fubdivide  into 


*  P.  135.  Ed.  Ficin'u 

f  Nevs  cpcty  vovs  KKovei,  is  the  faying  of  a  very  antient 
philofopher ;  I  think  it  was  Thales ;  and  it  is  adopted  by 
Ariftotle. 

J  This  word  is  commonly  fuppofed,  and,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  is  faid  by  Diogenes  Laertius ,  to  have  been  firft  ufed 
by  Plato:  But  the  fa<ft  is  otherwife ;  for  it  is  ufed  by 
tnam  the  Locrian,  in  his  treatife  Ds  Anitna  Mundi^  and 
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two  kinds ;  the  firft  fuch  as  are  directly  and 
immediately  formed  from  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe.  Of  this  kind  are  our  ideas  of  all  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial  fubftances  and  their  qua¬ 
lities,  and  in  £hort  of  every  thing  without  us. 
The  other  are  ideas  which  we  form  from 
the  operations  of  our  own  mind.  In  this 
way  we  come  by  the  ideas  of  thinkings  be - 
lieving ,  doubting ;  in  fhort,  of  every  operati¬ 
on  of  the  mind,  and  of  mind  itfelf.  The 
firft  clafs  of  ideas  is  produced  from  materials 
furnifhed  by  the  fenfe ;  the  fecond  arifes 
from  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  thofe 
materials :  For  I  do  not  deny,  that  in  this 
our  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  all  our  ideas, 
and  all  our  knowledge,  are  ultimately  to  be 
derived  from  fenfe  and  matter.  Blit  with 
thefe,  the  ideas  of  the  firft  clafs  are  more 
nearly  connefted  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  o~ 


It  is  likely  was  a  word  ufed  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool, 
from  which  Plato  took  his  do&rine  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
moft  other  things  in  his  philofophy,  even  his  do&rine  of 
morals,  though  that  is  not  commonly  believed ;  and  the 
contrary  is  laid  by  the  fame  Diogenes  Laertius ,  in  his  life  of 
Plato ,  where  he  tells  us,  that  he  took  that  part  of  his 
philofophy  from  Socrates.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  took 
nothing  from  Socrates  but  the  manner  of  phiiofophifing3 
and  the  art  of  dialogue. 
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ther  kind  are  more  congenial  to  mind,  and 
may  be  faid  to  be  of  its  own  growth ,  being 
produced  from  materials  which  itfelf  furni- 
fhes.  They  may  therefore  be  called  natu¬ 
ral-boni  fubje&s  of  the  hate,  not  naturalized 
only ,  as  the  others  are ;  but  the  fenfations 
are  altogether  foreigners 

The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  operates 
in  conjunction  with  the  body,  is  very  well 
known  by  the  name  of  fenfe ;  the  faculty  by 
which  it  operates  fingly,  and  without  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  body,  I  call  intellect’ f.  In 
the  perceptions  by  fenfe,  the  mind  is  to  be 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  a  late  author,  -very  little 
known,  Engenius  Diaconus,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  a  pro- 
feflbr  in  the  Patriarch’s  univerfity  at  Conftantinople ; 
from  whence  the  reader  would  not  expedt  to  hear  of  any 
book  of  fcience  coming  at  this  time  of  the  day.  His  book 
is  a  fyftem  of  logick ,  written  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  prin¬ 
ted  at  Leipfwick  1 766.  The  learned  reader,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  glad  to  fee  fome  fp'eeimen  of  this  living  monument 
of  antient  Greece :  I  fhall  therefore  give  his  words, 
which  I  think  are  elegant.  Speaking  of  the  firft  clafs 
he  had  mentioned,  viz.  the  ideas  of  reflection,  he  fays, 
QlxoQzv  re,  kcu  xnv  rr^g  ttxqx  tov  Qapcfiog 
ycx^rrovicci'  1 7Ti  ^2  rqg  tuv  \v\ipav  (tioTTcuxi,  (he  means  WThat 
call  the  fir  ft  clafs  of  ideas,  viz.  thofe  formed  from  external 
objects),  Kent  xi  ’TrctQci  ruv  \yS\cg  tzis'Qplix.cii  uXXoiMtrug  rorcu^ 
iocvlav  Qvvua-cpi^ovcriv.  Ei7rci  Y  dv  rig  eiKctrctg  iQxyivug  Ikiivx^ 
uvxi  ry  Tpu%yi  wvoictg.,  rxv\ecg  ck  oiov  zroXiloygatpovfievxg'  etc 
yccgYx  run  xtcrStiTtai*  xvt7ricrlcclug  liiiyii^op.ivxi  ocx^ug 
p.  159. 

t  It  is  called  by  the  Greek  philofophers  N 
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confidered  as  merely  paffive,  receiving  like 
wax  the  impreffions  of  external  objects:  But, 
in  the  other  way  of  operating,  it  exerts  that 
adive  and  /elf-moving  power,  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  diftinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  mind, 
and  the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  it  and  bo¬ 
dy  f.  When  therefore  the  mind  operates  in 
this  laft  way,  it  afferts  its  native  power,  and 
ads  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  its  divine 
original ;  whereas,  when  it  ads  in  the  other 
way,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  degraded  and 
debafed  by  its  neceffary  connedion  wTith  flefh 
and  blood.  Whether  it  was  always  obliged 
to  ad  fo,  and  to  receive  its  ideas  from  fenfe 
and  matter,  or  whether  there  was  not  a  for¬ 
mer  period  of  its  exiftence,  when  it  derived 
its  ideas  from  a  nobler  fource,  to  the  recol- 
ledion  of  which  ideas  it  is  now  only  excited, 
and  as  it  were  roufed,  by  the  impulfe  of 
fenfe,  fo  that  all  our  knowledge  is  no  more 
than  rcminifcence,  is  a  fpeculation  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  prefent  fubjed,  * 

f  This  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  maxes  the 
roKirn't* v  to  be  the  diftinguifhing  attribute  of  mind* 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Mr  Locke's  Divifion  of  Ideas  into  thofe  of 
Senfation  arid  Reflection. 

AS  this  divifion  of  Mr  Locke  is  that 
which  is  commonly  received  among 
us,  it  is  proper  to  confider  how  far  it  differs 
from,  or  coincides  with,  the  divifion  I  have 
given.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  obvious, 
that  what  Mr  Locke  calls  ideas  of  fenfation, 
comprehends  the  firft  member  of  Plato’s  di¬ 
vifion,  namely,  the  conceptions  which  the 
mind  forms  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  body,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  perceptions  of  fenfe.  But, 
further,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  firft  clafs 
of  thofe  conceptions  which  the  mind  forms 
by  itfelf,  viz.  the  ideas  that  arife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe :  For,  as  his 
divifion  was  intended  to  be  general,  and  to 
comprehend  all  the  conceptions  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  of  whatever  kind,  and  as  it  is  e- 
vident  they  are  not  ideas  of  reflection ,  it  fol¬ 
lows  of  confequence,  that  they  are  what  he 
calls  ideas  of  fenfation.  And  further  ftill, 
as  Mr  Locke  tells  us,  he  means  to  include  in 
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his  dlvifion  every  thing  that  paffes  in  the 
human  mind,  I  doubt  we  mull  clafs  under 
the  firft  member  of  it  the  inward  feelings  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  perceptions 
of  external  objeds ;  and,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  fuch  feelings  are  called  by  the  name 
of fenfations .  As  to  thofe  ideas  which  he 
calls,  not  improperly,  ideas  of  reflection,  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  a  reflex  ad  of  the  mind 
upon  itfelf,  they  coincide  perfedly  with 
what  I  call  the  fecond  clafs  of  ideas,  viz. 
thofe  formed  by  the  mind  from  its  own  o~ 
jerations. 

But  what  apology  can  the  admirers  of  Mr 
Locke  make  for  his  not  only  giving  the  fame 
general  name  of  ideas  to  things  of  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  a  nature  as  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  the  ideas  from  thence  formed,  but  ma¬ 
king  them  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  ideas? 
Is  it  not  plainly  confounding  the  materials 
with  what  is  made  out  of  thofe  materials, 
as  if  we  fhould  exprefs  by  one  word,  the 
brafs,  and  the  ftatue  that  is  made  of  it?  Does 
not  fuch  a  confufion  of  language  naturally 
lead  to  confufion  of  thought?  Will  a  man 
who  has  only  learned  the  philofophv  of  Mr 
Locke,  readily  make  the  diftindion  that 
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Plato  has  made,  betwixt  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  produced  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
body,  and  thofe  which  it  forms  by  itfelf 
without  the  intervention  of  the  body  ?  And 
will  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  the  mind  is  entirely  dependent 

upon  the  body,  and  that  it  cannot  ad:  at  all 

*  ■ 

without  impulfesfrom  the  body?  What  con- 
fequences  this  opinion  leads  to,  I  fliall  after¬ 
wards  confider;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  I  cannot  carry  my  cen- 
fure  of  Mr  Locke  fo  far  as  a  late  ingenious 
author,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  Dr  Reid, 
does ;  who,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
charges  Mr  Locke’s  divifion  of  ideas  with 
the  greateft  fault  that  any  divifion  can  have : 
For  his  accufation  comes  to  this,  that  it  is 
no  divifion  at  all ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  ideas  of 
refledion  comprehend  ideas  of  fenfation; 
for  it  is  only  by  refleding  upon  what  paffes 
in  our  own  mind  that  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
fenfation,  as  wrell  as  of  doubting  or  belie¬ 
ving  ;  where  it  is  manifeft  the  Dodor  con¬ 
founds  the  abftrad  idea  of  fenfation  with 
the  idea  of  the  external  objed  which  that 
fenfation  prefents  to  the  mind.  The  firft  is 
mod  certainly  an  idea  of  refledion,  being 
produced  by  the  mind’s  refleding  upon 
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what  pailes  within  itfelf ;  but  the  laft  is  as 
certainly*  in  the  language  of  Mr  Locke*  an 
idea  of.  fenfation.  If  it  be  true  what  the 
Doctor  adds,  that  a  certain  later  writer, 
whom  he  mentions,  has  made  this  hypothe- 
fis  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  fcepti- 
cifm,  it  is  not  the  Dodtor  only  that  has  fal- 
len  into  this  error.  And  I  mud  own,  Mr 
Locke  has  talked  fo  confufedly  upon  the 
fubjedt,  and  has  been  at  fo  little  pains  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  grand  divifion  of  his,  upon  which 
he  has  built  his  whole  fyftem,  that  I  do  not 
much  wonder  that  Dr  Reid  and  others  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  For,  as  Mr  Locke  has 
exprefted  himfelf,  it  may  be  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther,  by  ideas  of  fenfation,  he  means  all,  or 
only  one  or  other,  of  the  following  things:  tjly 
Perceptions  of  particular  objedls  of  fenfe ;  idly% 
Ideas,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
abftradf  ideas  of  thofe objedls;  3 dlyy  Abftract 
ideas  of  the  perceptions  or  fenfations  them- 
felves,  fuch  as  we  form  of  the  fenfation  of 
feeing  or  hearing ;  4 thlyy  Particular  fenfati*- 
ons  of  pleafure  or  pain;  and,  lajlly ,  Abftradt 
ideas  of  thofe  fenfations.  The  not  diftin- 
guiihing  betwixt  fuch  different  fignifications 
of  the  fame  term,  has  thrown  a  very 
great  obfcurity  over  his  whole  work, 
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though  I  know  it  is  admired  by  many  as  a 
perfed  pattern  of  perfpicuity. 

It  mav  be  faid,  in  defence  of  Mr  Locke, 
though  I  do  not  know  it  has  been  faid,  that 
his  divifion  of  ideas,  does  not  refped  their 
nature,  or  what  they  are,  fimply  confidered 
in  themfelves,  but  only  their  fource  or  origin : 
So  that  his  meaning  is  no  more;  than  that 
all  our  ideas  are  either  from  fenfation  or  re- 
fledion.  But,  in  the  jirfl  place,  this  is  not 
a  meaning  to  be  gathered  from  his  words, 
but  rather  the  contrary;  for  he  every  where 
ipeaks  of  ideas  of  fenfation  as  the  immediate 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  not  derived  from  it 
only ;  though  he  ought  not  to  have  left  it 
even  ambiguous  in  what  refped  this  divi¬ 
fion  was  which  he  has  made  the  foundation 
ot  his  whole  fyftem.  And,  fecondly ,  If  this 
was  his  meaning,  there  fhould  have  been  no 
divifion  at  firft,  but  he  fhould  have  laid  it 
down  fimply,  that  all  ideas  are  from  fenfe; 
and  then  he  fhould  have  diftinguifhed  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  that  were  diredly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  fenfe,  and  thofe  that  were 
mediately  by  the  intervention  of  the  reflex 
ad  of  the  mind  upon  its  own  operations. 
If  he  had  done  this,  he  would  not  only  have 
proceeded  methodically  and  diftindly,  but  I 
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think  it  is  highly  probable,  he  would  have 
avoided  the  capital  error  which  he  has  fallen 
into,  of  confounding  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
which  are  the  fource  of  our  ideas,  with  the 
ideas  themfelves 

*  Mr  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philofophy, 
X  mean  the  fcholafHc  philofophy,  was  generally  run  down 
and  defpifed,  but  no  other  come  in  its  place.  In  that  ft- 
tuation,  being  naturally  an  acute  man,  and  not  a  bad 
writer,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  eftay  met  with  great 
applaufe,  and  was  thought  to  contain  wonderful  difcove- 
ries.  And  I  mutt  allow,  that  I  think  it  was  difficult  for 
any  man,  without  the  affiftance  of  books,  or  of  the  conver- 
fation  of  men  more  learned  than  himfelf,  to  go  farther  in 
the  philofophy  of  mind  than  he  has  done.  But  now  that 
Mr  Harris  has  opened  to  us  the  treafures  of  Greek  philo¬ 
fophy,  to  conftder  Mr  Locke  ftill  as  a  ftandard-book  of 
philofophy,  would  be,  to  ufe  an  antient  comparifon,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  feed  on  acorns  after  corn  was  difcovered.  I 
believe  there  have  been  many,  ftnce  the  reftoration  of  let¬ 
ters,  thatunderllood  Greek  as  well,  fome  few  perhaps  better, 
than  Mr  Harris :  But  this  praife  I  may  give  to  my  friend, 
without  fufpicion  of  partiality,  that  he  has  applied  his 
knowledge  in  that  language  more  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  than  any  man  that  has  lived  ftnce  that 
period.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  us  in  the  weftern  parts 
of  Europe,  that,  after  we  had  learned  Greek  from  the 
Greek's  that  took  fhelter  in  Italy,  upon  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  had  got  fome  tafte  of  the  Greek  philofo¬ 
phy,  enough  to  know,  that  what  was  taught  in  the  fchools 
was  a  baftard  kind  of  it,  we  immediately  fet  up  as  maf- 
ters  ourfelves,  and  would  needs  be  inventors  in  philofo¬ 
phy,  inftead  of  humble  fcholars  of  the  antient  matters.. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Formation  of  Ideas . 

THE  nature  of  ideas  cannot  be  under- 
flood,  without  knowing  accurately  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  formed;  and 
from  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  their  for- 

In  this  way  Des  Cartes  philofophifed  in  France,  Mr  Hobbs 
and  Mr  Locke  in  England,  and  many  fmce  their  time  of 
lefs  note.  I  would  fain  hope,  if  the  indolence  and  diffi- 
pation  that  prevail  fo  generally  in  this  age  would  allow 
me  to  think  fo  well  of  it,  that  Mr  Harris  would  put  a  ftop 
to  this  method  of  philofophifing  without  the  affiftance  of 
the  antients,  and  revive  the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  a- 
mong  us.  For  this  purpofe,  he  has  taken  uncommon 
pains,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  to  the  fources, 
and  even  taking  the  trouble  to  give  moll;  accurate,  as  well 
as  elegant  tranflations,  of  the  paffages  he  quotes,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  that  are  not  fufficiently  maftersyffi  the  Greek 
language.  He  has,  befides,  difcovered,  to  me  at  leaft,  a 
new  fet  of  writers  upon  philofophy,  of  whom  I  was  be¬ 
fore  entirely  ignorant  ;  l  mean  the  later  commentators  up¬ 
on  Ariftotle  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool ;  without  whofe 
affiftance,  the  Efoteric  works  of  Ariftotle,  that  is,  the  more 
abftrufe  parts  of  his  philofophy,  appear  to  me  altogether 
unintelligible:  For  it  is  certain,  that  Ariftotle  did  not  com- 
pofe  thofe  works  with  the  defign  that  they  fhould  be  un- 
derftood  by  the  vulgar,  or  by  any  body  that  had  not 
been  taught  by  him,  as  he  himfelf  fays  in  his  famous  let¬ 
ter  to  his  pupil  Alexander,  upon  occafton  of  his  publif}*- 
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mation,  I  hope  it  will  be  evident,  that  they 
are,  as  I  have  faid,  the  production  of  mind , 
genuine  and  pure,  without  any  mixture  of 
Body,  and  its  operations.  In  this  way  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  will  appear ;  without  the 
knowledge  of  which,  it  is  impoffible  to  give 

j 

mg  his  books  of  metaphyfics  ;  which  he  there  fays  he 
had  publijhed  and  not  publijhed, ,  In  fhort,  his  philofophical 
writings  are,  for  the  greateft  part,  to  be  confidered  as  no 
more  than  a  text-book,  to  be  explained  and  enlarged  by 
"his  lectures.  See  Simplicius  in  the  beginning  of  his  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  Predicaments „  Befides,  thefe  commen¬ 
tators,  particularly  Simplicius ,  whom  I  juft  now  quoted, 
have  preferred  to  us  many  valuable  paftages  from  antient 
books  of  philofophy  which  are  now  loft;  for  they  had 
the  ufe  of  many  more  books  of  that  kind  than  we  have. 
And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  was  a  traditio¬ 
nal  knowledge  of  Ari/lotle' s  philofophy  preferved  in  this 
fchool  of  Alexandria,  which,  in  the  fecond  century  of  the 
Chriftian  aera,  came  to  be,  what  Athens  was  before,  the 
feat  of  philofophy  and  learning  of  all  kinds.  Of  fome  of 
thofe  commentators  that  have  not  been  printed,  Mr  Har¬ 
ris  has  been  fo  lucky  as  to  procure  MS.  copies :  But  there 
are  many  more  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  Efcurial  library 
in  Spain,  that  have  not  yet  been  printed,  and  I  doubt 
never  will,  unlefs  the  love  of  Greek  philofophy  prevail 
more  in  Europe  than  it  is  likely  to  do.  And  indeed  my 
furprife  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  have  been  publifhed ;  for 
which  I  can  account  no  otherwife,  but  that  there  was  a 
paftion  for  Greek  learning  and  philofophy  foon  after  the 
reftoration  of  letters,  (for  about  that  time  they  were  all 
printed),  which  I  doubt  is  not  now  to  be  found,  except 
among  a  very  few. 
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any  philofophical  account,  fuch  as  we  pro-, 
pofe  to  give,  of  the  origin  of  language.  Af¬ 
ter  we  have  done  this,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  folve  the  queftion  now  in  hand, 
and  to  Ihew,  that  ideas ,  being  the  workman- 
fhip  of  mind,  are  not  a  natural  produdion, 
but  that  there  is  a  progrefs  here,  as  in  other 
things  belonging  to  mind,  from  capacity  to 
habit ;  and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  ideas 
is,  like  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  acquired 
by  ufe  and  exercife. 

Much  has  been  faid,  and  excellently  well 
faid,  by  Mr  Harris  ^  upon  this  fubjed  of 
the  formation  of  ideas.  I  do  not  differ  from 
him  materially  in  any  thing  he  has  faid  on 
the  fubjed;  but  as  the  nature  and  defign  of 
my  work  requires  that  feme  things  relating 
to  ideas  fhould  be  more  fully,  and  a  little 
differently  explained,  I  hope  I  {hall  be  ex- 
cufed  by  the  public,  as  I  am  fure  I  {hall  be 
by  Mr  Harris,  for  coming  over  again  a 
fubjed  that  has  been  already  fo  well  handled 
by  fo  eminent  an  author. 

I  will  begin  with  my  firft  clafs  of  ideas, 
thofe  which  arife  immediately  and  diredly 
from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe.  If  we  ac¬ 
count  well  for  the  origin  of  them,  the  for- 

*  Hermes ,  lib .  3.  cop.  4. 
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roation  of  thofe  of  the  other  clafs,  arifmg 
from  the  mind’s  own  operations,  will  be 

eafily  explained. 

T  he  materials  of  the  ideas  which  we  form 
from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  are  all  furnifh- 
ed  by  fenjation;  with  which  therefore  we 
*  limit  begin  in  our  account  of  thofe  ideas. 
A  certain  impulfe  made  by  external  objedts 
upon  the  body,  or  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  organs  of  fenfe , 
if  propagated  to  the  mind,  (for  that  does  not 
always  happen,)  by  a  conveyance  which  we 
cannot  explain,  produces  what  we  call  a  fen - 
fation ,  or  perception  of  the  fenfe;  which  is 
different  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
fenfes ;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  defcription 
I  have  now  given.  To  analyfe  or  defcribe 
more  particularly  this  operation  of  external 
objects  upon  the  mind,  is  not  neceffary  for 
the  purpofe  of  this  work;  and  befides,  it  is 
done  to  my  hand  in  the  ingenious  work  I 
quoted  before,  I  mean  Dr  Reid’s  treatife  up¬ 
on  the  Human  Mind. 

According  to  this  account  of  fenfation, 
it  is  by  its  nature  fleeting  and  tranfitory; 
and,  if  there  were  no  way  of  preferving  thofe 
impreffions  upon  the  mind,  fo  that  they  Ihould 
vanilh  and  difappear  like  traces  in  waters 
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there  would  be  no  comprehenfion  or  know-  , 

ledge  of  any  kind :  But  nature  has  contrived 

%  ■  > 

a  way  of  giving  a  permanency  and  liability 
to  thofe  fleeting  imprejjions ,  by  the  means  of 
what  we  call  memory ;  in  which  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  fenfe  are  fixed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  the  obje&s  of  knowledge. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  but  one  objedt  of  fenfe 
thus  recorded  in  the  memory,  there  could 
be  no  idea,  nor  any  kind  of  knowledge, 
fuch  as  we  have  at  prefent:  For,  as  was 
faid  above,  it  is  by  the  kind  or  fpecies  that 
in  this  Hate  of  our  exiftence  we  know  any 
thing*.  Now,  to  what  fpecies  or  clafs  of 
things  could  this  Angle  perception  be  re¬ 
ferred  ? 

*  It  may  be  objected,  How  then  can  we  form  an  idea  of 
any  new  fpecies,  or  of  a  fmgle  or  monadic  thing,  as  the 
antient  philofophers  call  it,  fuch  as  the  fun  ?  I  anfwer, 
with  refpetf:  to  the  new  fpecies,  by  applying  to  it  general 
ideas  that  I  had  already  formed.  I  fee,  for  example, 
an  animal  or  vegetable  that  I  never  faw  before;  the  only 
vray  I  can  form  any  notion  of  it  is,  by  applying  to  it  the 
ideas  I  have  already  formed  of  a  certain  figure,  colour, 
fize,  or  whatever  other  quality.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  - 
form  a  notion  of  any  thing  whieh  by  nature  is  fingle, 
fuch  as  the  fun ;  and  the  new  animal  or  vegetable,  till  I 
fee  more  of  the  fpecies,  is,  with  refpeft  to  me,  a  monadic  thing. 
It  is  therefore  ftill  true,  that  we  know  things  only  by  the 
idea  we  have  of  the  fpecies,  either  of  the  fpecies  to  whiclj, 
Uie  thing  belongs,  or  of  fome  other  fpecies. 
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Next,  let  us  fuppofe  the  raoft  fimple  cafe, 
that  the  fame  objed  prefents  itfelf  again  to 
the  fenfe;  then  will  the  trace  of  the  former 
perception  be  renewed ;  or,  to  fpeak  without 
a  metaphor,  we  fhall  have  another  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  objed,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
fame.  And  here  for  the  firfi:  time  the  mind 
begins  to  ad  by  itfelf,  and  to  exert  a  little 
of  its  intelledual  powers :  For  it  is  clear, 
that  this  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the 
objed  goes  beyond  the  power  of  fenfe; 
which  can  do  no  more  than  give  another 
perception  of  the  objed,  but  cannot,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  objed  with  itfelf,  determine  that 

it  is  the  fame. 

And  thus  far  the  brute  goes  alongft  with 
us :  For  he  has  fenfe  and  memory  as  well  as 
we,  and,  like  us,  he  can  diftinguifh  the 
fame  from  a  different  objed;  for  who  will 
deny  that  a  dog  knows  his  matter,  or  a  horfe 
his  keeper? 

The  next  cafe  we  fhall  fuppofe  is,  that 
not  the  fame  individual  objed,  but  one  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  prefents  itfelf  to  the  fenfe  : 

1  fay,  the  mind  there,  too,  exerts  its  intel¬ 
ledual  faculty,  and  difcovers  that  there  is 
a  tikenefs  betwixt  the  two,  though  they  are 
not  the  fame* 
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Hitherto  likewife,  but  no  farther,  the 
brutes  accompany  us :  For  it  is  mantfeft, 
that  thefe  animals  have  fome  notion  of  like- 
nefs  as  well  as  of  famenefs ;  for  a  dog 
will  diftinguifh  a  man,  or  any  other  a- 
nimal,  from  one  of  his  own  fpecies  ;  and 
when  a  creature  of  an  uncommon  fpecies, 
that  he  never  faw  before,  is  prefented  to  him, 
we  fee  manifeft  tokens  of  furprife  in  him. 

The  next  ftep,  one  fhould  imagine,  after 
diftinguifhing  the  fpecies  in  the  individual, 
was  to  form  the  idea  of  the  fpecies,  and  fo 
to  perceive  the  one  in  the  many ,  as  Plato  has 
expreffed  it.  But,  before  we  come  fo  far, 
there  is  another  ftep  neceffary,  though  I 
think  it  has  not  been  obferved ;  for,  before 
we  can  fee  the  one  in  the  many ,  we  muft  fee 
the  one  by  itfeif.  For  underftanding  this, 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  our  fenfes  pre- 
ferit  to  us  the  objects  as  theyexift  in  nature, 
that  is,  mixed  and  compounded  ;  for,  in  that 
way,  every  thing  in  the  material  world  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  fenfe :  So  that,  in  perceiving  e- 
ven  a  fingle  objecft,  the  fenfe  perceives  only 
fo  many  different  qualities  united  in  fome 
tnatter  ox  fubjlr at um ,  of  which  the  fenfe  has 
no  perception.  Thus,  when  we  perceive  a 
man,  or  any  other  animal,  the  fenfe  takes 
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In  at  the  fame  time  the  figure,  the  colour, 
the  fize,  and  other  fenfible  qualities  ;  and 
the  combination  of  thefe  qualities  in  one 
common  fubjed,  is  the  firft  rude  notion, 
and,  as  it  were,  confufed  {ketch,  which  not 
only  we,  but  alfo  the  brutes,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  have  of  the  fpecies.  But,  in  order  to 
form  the  idea>  a  feparation  or  difcrimination 
is  neceflary  of  thefe  qualities  one  from  ano¬ 
ther:  And  this  kind  of  abjlraffiion  I  hold  to 
be  the  firft  ad  of  human  intelled,  and  that 
it  is  here  the  road  parts  betwixt  us  and  the 
brute ;  for  the  brute  perceives  the  thing,  and 
preferves  the  perception  in  his  memory,  juft 
as  the  objed  is  prefented  by  nature,  that  is, 
with  all  its  feverai  fenfible  qualities  united  ; 
whereas  the  human  intelled  feparates  and 
difcriminates,  and  confiders  by  itfelf,  the  co¬ 
lour,  e.  g.  without  the  figure,  and  the  fize 
without  either 

*  By  what  is  here  faid,  I  would  not  be  underhood  to 
deny  the  truth  of  Ariftotle’s  maxim,  that  g Ph 
•a ro/av,  i.  e.  it  is  mind  that  makes  one  :  For  though  feparation 
be  the  firft  operation  of  the  human  intelled,  uniting  is  the 
principal ,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  which  the  other  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  for  it  is  by  uniting ,  or  making  one  of  the  many, 
that  ideas  are  formed.  By  the  union  of  ideas  we  make 
propofitions  ;  by  the  union  of  propofitions,  fyllogifms ; 
arjd  by  the  union  of  fyllogifms,  fyftems  of  {cience.  Plato 
has  confidered  them  both  as  equally  the  operation  of 
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The  next  ftep  after  this,  is  undoubtedly 
the  idea ,  or  the  general:  For,  perceiving  that 
this  oney  which  by  our  intellectual  faculty  we 
have  feparated  from  the  natural  mafs,  exifts, 
not  only  in  the  individual  object  from  which 
we  have  abftra&ed  it,  but  in  many  others ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  we  have  the  idea  of 
a  quality  or  property  of  any  fubftance;  and 
as  foon  as  we  perceive  a  certain  combination 
of  them  united  together  in  one  common 
fubjeft,  then  we  have  the  idea  of  a  fubjlancei 
for  the  intellect  firft feparates ,  and  then  unites . 
Nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  feveral  things 
united ,  without  firft  conceiving  them  fepara¬ 
ted  ;  for,  as  to  the  joint  perception  of  feveral 

mind;  for,  fays  he,  the  mind  makes  one  of  ihe  many  * 
and  again,  jnany  of  the  07ie\  that  is  to  fay,  it  forms  the 
idea  of  the  genus ,  and  then  we  divide  it  into  the  feveral 
fubaltern  fpecies.  And  there  is  nothing  in  fcience  that 
he  recommends  more,  than  never  to  quit  the  general,  or 
let  things  go  to  infinity ,  as  he  expreffes  it;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  individuals ,  till  we  are  fure  that  we  have  exhaufted  all 
the  fpecific  differences.  See  the  Pkilebus.  And  according¬ 
ly  he  has  himfelf  pradtifed  this  method  of  divifion,  as  it 
is  called,  very  much,  particularly  in  the  Sophifla  and  Po¬ 
litico.  But  ftill  I  think  it  is  true,  that  union  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  operation  of  mind ;  for  it  is  in  order  to  make  new 
fpecies,  or  new  ones,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  we  divide 
the  genus,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  firft  we  abftradl 
from  any  objedt  of  fenfe  any  of  its  qualities,  in  order  to 
form  the  idea  of  the  fpecies. 
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things  prefented  to  us  by  the  fenfe,  it  is 
plainly  the  operation  of  the  fenfe  alone,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  intellect ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly  the  brute  perceives  in  that  way  as 
well  as  we. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  mind’s 
abftrading  from  any  individual  one  or  more 
fenfible  qualities,  and  perceiving  thefe  to 
exift  in  other  individuals,  the  idea  is  formed, 
and  the  one  is  made  out  of  the  many.  And 
what  makes  this  one,  is  that  one  thing  which 
is  common  to  the  many ;  for  that  gives  them 
an  union,  and,  as  it  were,  a  band  or  tie, 
which  bundles  them  up  together.  When  the 
idea  is  perfectly  formed,  the  feveral  fubjedts  in 
which  this  one  common  thing  exifls,  are  en¬ 
tirely  laid  out  of  the  view  of  the  mind,  and 
the  one  common  thing  is  only  confidered; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  the  likenefs , 
or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  that  in  which 
they  are  like ,  is  only  considered,  not  the 
things  that  are  like;  the  co?nmonnefs ,  if  I 
may  fo  fpeak,  that  is,  the  thing  which  is  in 
common ,  not  the  things  which  have  it  in 
common  * 

*  It  is  in  tliis  fenfe  that  Simplicius,  in  his  commentary 
ttpon  the  Categories ,  ufes  the  word  y,otvo\vis.  Sec  the  paf- 
iage  quoted  by  Mr  Harris  in  his  Hermes,  p.  381.  And 
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The  procefs  I  have  defcribed  above,  will 
be  eafily  underflood  when  explained  by  an 
example.  I  have  the  perception  by  my  fen- 
fes  of  an  individual  animal,  as  e.  g.  a  man ; 
and  this  perception  confifts  of  the  perceptions 
of  feveral  particular  qualities,  fuch  as  figure, 
colour,  fize,  &c.;  which  being  all  perceived 
by  the  fenfe  as  united  together  in  one  fubjefl , 
make  up  the  general  perception ,  fo  I  may 
call  ity  of  a  man.  * 

But  this  union  is  entirely  the  operation  of 
fenfe,  not  of  mind ;  for  the  mind  does  no 
more  than  receive  the  united  impreffion 
from  fenfe.  And  accordingly  the  brute  has 
this  perception  as  well  as  we.  And  further, 
when  this  united  impreffion  is  again  made  u~ 
pon  the  fenfe,  he  knows  it  to  be  the  fame.  So 
far  there  is  neither  abftr action  nor  generaliza¬ 
tion.  But,  if  I  fhall  go  further,  and  con- 
fider  in  the  individual  man,  either  prefented 

it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  from  this  KUfolns  that  the 
more  general  idea  is  faid  to  comprehend  or  contain  the 
lefs  general;  and  the  lefs  general  to  be  a  part  of  the 
more  general ;  for  the  xavolng  or  common  ?iature,  is  faid  to 
contain  every  thing  that  participates  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  participates,  is  faid  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  nature .  This  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  that 
upon  this  notion  of  one  idea  being  part  of  another,  depends 
the  whole  doflrine  of  the  Jylhgifm,  as  laid  down  by  Ar$q+ 
tie  iu  his  Firft  Analytics. 
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to  me  by  the  fenfe,  or  preferved  In  my  me¬ 
mory,  any  one  particular  quality,  fuch  as  the 
figure,  feparated  from  the  reft,  then  I  per¬ 
form  that  operation  of  intellect  which  I  call 
abJlra£iion,  Again,  if  I  go  farther  ftill,  and 
comparing  together  the  feveral  perceptions 
prefented  to  the  fenfe,  or  retained  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  of  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  I 
find  that  this  figure  is  common  to  them  all; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  have  the  general 
idea  of  this  figure,  which,  either  by  itfelf,  or 

joined  with  other  qualities  abftracted  in  the 
fame  manner,  (according  as  my  idea  is  more 
or  lefs  complete),  forms  the  idea  of  man ; 
which  is  plainly  made  up  of  one  or  more 
qualities,  firft  abftrafted  from  one  individual, 
and  then  recognifed  as  common  to  many . 

From  this  account  of  ideas  it  appears, 
that  we  often  do  not  fufficiently  diftinguifh 
the  idea  of  a  thing  from  that  confufed  per¬ 
ception  of  it  above  mentioned,  arifing  from 
the  united  impreflion  which  its  feveral  qua¬ 
lities  make  upon  the  fenfes.  This  percep¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  faid,  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes ;  and  the  ideas  of  vulgar 
men  are  very  little  better.  And  the  ideas  e~ 
ven  of  men  of  fcience,  in  things  that  they 
have  not  ftudied,  are  of  the  fame  kind* 
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For,  if  fuch  a  man,  though  learned  in  other 
fciences,  has  not  ftudied  botany,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  or  obferved,  with  particular  attention, 
the  charaderiifical  differences  of  plants, 
he  may  be  able  readily  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  dog  can 
diftinguifh  a  horfe  from  a  man ;  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  give  any  rational  account  of 
the  difference,  and,  confequently,  will  not 
have  what  may  be  properly  called  the  idea 
of  the  thing.  And,  if  we  attend,  we  fhall 
find  that  wehave  fuch  notionsof  many  things 
in  common  life.  For  example,  every  man 
can  readily  diftinguifh  the  faces  of  the  feve- 
ral  perfons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted;  but 
it  would  coft  him  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  before  he  could  tell  wherein  the 
difference  confifted.  He  has  therefore  no 
more  than  a  confufed  notion  of  thofe  faces : 
But  this  is  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  purpo- 
fesoflife. 

Another  diftindion  is  neceffary  to  be  made, 
if  we  would  think  accurately  upon  this  fubjed. 
Suppofe  that  I  have  abftraded  and  formed 
diftind  ideas  of  every  quality  exifting 
in  any  fubftance;  fuppofealfo,  that  I  per¬ 
ceive  the  combination  of  thefe  qualities 
Vol.  L  E 
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in  that  fubftance;  I  cannot  for  this  be  faid, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  have  the  idea  of  that 
fubftance:  I  have  indeed  a  diftinft  percep¬ 
tion  of  it;  but,  till  I  recognife  the  fame 
combination  of  qualities  exifting  in  fome 
other  mb) eft,  I  do  not  perceive  the  general , 
and,  confequently,  have  no  idea*)  but  only  an 
individual  perception. 

For  underftanding  this,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
fingle  or  monadic  thing,  fuch  as  I  mention¬ 
ed  before,  and  fuch  as  the  antients  conceived 
the  fun  to  be.  Of  this  fubftance,  I  have  a  di- 
ftinft  notion,  becaufe  I  perceive  and  diftin- 
guifh  certain  qualities  in  it,  of  which  I  have 
the  idea,  fuch  as  light,  and  heat,  and  emif- 
lion  of  rays ;  but,  if  I  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is  any  other  fun  in  the  univerfe,  I  have 
no  idea  of  it,  nor  is  it  a  fpecies  of  any  thing, 
but  a  thing  by  itfelf.  In  like  manner,  if  I 
*  fee  any  new  fpecies  of  plant  or  animal,  tho* 
I  can  defcribe  it  exaftly,  if  I  am  an  attentive 
obferver,  and  a  good  natural  philofopher, 
by  afcribing  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  are  known; 
yet,  till  I  difcover  other  plants  or  animals 
of  the  lame  kind,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  con- 
ftitute  a  fpecies,  nor  can  I  be  faid  aftually  to 
have  an  idea  of  it,  though  I  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  it  to  be  one  of  a  fpecies,  as  there  is, 
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no  doubt,  the  higheft  probability  that  there 
is  not  in  nature  any  fmgle  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal.  But  this  is  only  fuppofition,  and,  till 
more  of  the  kind  is  difcovered,  it  is,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  but  fmgle  ;  and  fo  can  never 
make  a  fpecies.  But,  as  foon  as  we  difcover 
others  of  the  kind,  and  fo  can  generalize ; 
then  we  conceive  the  fpecies,  and  have  the 
idea  of  the  thing. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  procefs  of  the  mind 
in  the  formation  of  ideas.  We  begin  with 
qualities,  and  by  firft  abftraCting,  and  then 
generalizing  them,  we  get  the  ideas  of  qua¬ 
lities.  Next,  by  combining  qualities  in  cer¬ 
tain  fubjeCts,  and  generalifmg  thofe  combina¬ 
tions,  we  attain  to  the  ideas  of  fubftances. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  we  muft  proceed 
with  refpeCtto  intellectual,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  do  in  natural  things.  For,  if  I 

would  be  a  good  natural  philofopher,  I  muft 

» 

accurately  obferve  the  fever al  fteps  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  progrefs  in  the  formation  of  any  plant 
or  animal,  from  the  feed  or  embryo  to  the 
perfeCt  thing  of  the  kind.  In  like  manner, 
if  I  would  underhand  the  things  belonging 
to  mind,  I  muft:  trace  their  progrefs  ftep  by 

E  2 
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itep,  carefully  attending  that  I  do  not  over¬ 
leap  any.  And  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  attain  to  any  competent  knowledge 
of  the  philofophy  of  mind. 

In  this  procefs,  the  laft  and  principal 
ftep,  being  that  which  compleats  the  idea, 
is  generalifationj  by  which  we  perceive 
what  is  general  or  common  to  one  or  more 
things.  For  it  is  the  perception  of  this 
common  nature,  as  diftind:  from  the  fub- 
jeds  in  which  it  is  inherent,  that  makes 
what  I  call  an  idea .  Now,  when  we  gene - 
ralife ,  we  neceffarily  compare .  So  that  the 
faculty  of  comparifon  is  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  ideas,  and  is  therefore  the  founda- 

■  i 

tion  of  intelled,  and  all  the  intelledual 
powers  of  the  human  mind 

*  By  comparing  things  together,  we  difcover  their 
differences  as  well  as  their  likeneffes.  And  hence  we 
may  perceive,  that  Ariftotle’s  notion  of  defijiition  was 
founded  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  under- 
ltanding,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acquires  know¬ 
ledge.  For,  according  to  him,  the  definition  muff  con¬ 
tain  both  the  genus  and  the  fpecific  difference ;  that  is 
to  fay,  what  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  o- 
ther  things,  and  what  diftinguiffies  it  from  other  things. 
So  that,  without  fimilitude  and  difference,  there  could 
not,  according  to  Ariftotle,  be  any  knowledge  of  any 
thing.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  every  dif¬ 
ference  which  mull  be  expreffed  in  the  definition ;  for 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that 
the  brute  wants  it  entirely;  for  a  dog  cer¬ 
tainly  compares ,  when  he  finds  out  that  a 
man  is  or  is  not  his  matter,  or  when  he  de¬ 
liberates  which  of  two  ways  he  fliall  go. 
For  deliberation  necettarily  implies  compa- 

_  .  '  Es 

the  differences  of  things  are  innumerable;  becaufe  every 
thing  is  different  from  that  which  it  is  not.  But  it  is  the 
difference  from  things  of  the  fame  kind,  and  which 
makes  the  thing  defined  a  fpecies  by  itfelf ;  whence  it  is 
called  the  fpecijic  difference.  And  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  perfe&ly  known,  which  it  ought  to  be 
by  the  definition,  unlefs  we  can  diflinguifh  it  from  thofe 
things  that  it  mofl  refembles.  For,  if  I  can  only  diftin- 
guifh  any  particular  fpecies  of  animal  from  a  flone,  or 
even  a  plant,  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  nature:  But, 
if  I  can  diflinguifh  it  from  other  animals,  I  may  be  faid 
to  know  it ;  and  then  befl,  when  I  can  diflinguifh  from  it 
thofe  which  it  refembles  mofl. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  nature  of  our  ideas, 
we  have  no  knowledge  but  of  the  relations  which  things 
have  to  one  another.  And  it  will  be  objedled,  that  things, 
particularly  that  clafs  of  them  we  call  fubflances,  have  a 
nature  and  effence  of  their  own,  by  which  they  are  what 
they  are,  without  relation  to  any  thing  elfe.  And  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  my  account,  we  can  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  fuch  beings.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  human  knowledge  does  not  reach  to  the  effence  of 
any  fubflance.  All  we  know  of  them  is  certain  proper¬ 
ties  or  qualities ;  and  thefe  are  nothing  elfe  but  relations 
to  other  things.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  on¬ 
ly  try  to  form  an  idea  of  any  plant  or  animal,  without 
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riforu  But  the  difference  appears  to  me  to 
confift  in  thefe  two  things:  ijl,  That  the 
brute,  not  having  made  the  difcrimination  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  the  feveral  particulars, 
does  not  make  the  comparifon  fo  exa&ly, 
but  only  compares  things  together  by  the 

referring  it  to  fomething  elfe.  It  may  indeed  be  per- 

■  m 

ceived  by  our  fenfes,  or  it  may  be  figured  by  our  ima¬ 
gination  ;  but  we  fiiali  try  in  vain  to  make  it  an  obje<ft 
of  the  underftanding,  without  conceiving  it  to  be  like 
fomething  elfe,  or  different  from  fome  other  thing.  And 
the  lame  is  true  with  refpedl  to  the  qualities  or  accidents 
of  fubftance,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but  in  fo  far  as 
they  have  fomething  in  common,  or  fomething  different 
from  other  accidents.  Now,  fubftance  and  accident 
comprehend  the  whole  of  things. 

If  it  be  afked,  from  whence  we  get  this  knowledge  of 
likenefs  and  difference,  which,  I  fay,  is  all  we  know  of 
the  nature  things  ?  I  anfwer,  from  the  fource  of  all  our 
knowledge  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  I  mean  the 
fenfes:  And,  particularly  with  refpecft  to  material  ob¬ 
jects,  we  have  that  knowledge  of  them  diredtly  and  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  fenfes.  For  we  know  nothing  of 
their  likenefs  or  difference,  except  from  their  operati¬ 
ons  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe.  Thofe  which  operate 
upon  our  organs  in  the  fame  way,  we  fay,  are  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  thofe  which  operate  in  a  different  way,  of  a 
different  kind.  As  to  mind,  and  its  operations,  we 
know  nothing  of  it,  hut  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  o- 
perations  of  our  own  mind.  Thofe  of  them,  which  in  that 
way  that  we  know  to  be  alike,  we  refer  to  the  fame  clafs, 
and  cal],  doubting ,  believing ,  dejfiring &c. ;  and  from  them 
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lump.  2 dly,  The  brutes  make  the  compari- 
fon  only  when  the  fenfe  is  excited  by  the 
prefence  of  the  object,  with  which  they  com¬ 
pare  another  perception  of  fenfe  preferved 
in  the  memory.  Thus  a  dog,  when  he 
knows  his  mafter,  compares  the  immediate 
perception  which  he  has  of  him  with  the 
part,  which  he  retains  in  his  memory  or 
imagination*.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  in 
our  very  early,  years,  we  compare  in  no  o« 
ther  way  :  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  we  attain 
the  faculty  of  comparing  together  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  fenfe,  even  when  the  objects  are 
not  prefent ;  and  from  that  comparifon,  for¬ 
ming  notions  of  their  likenefs  or  unlikenefs0 

e4 

we  diftinguifh  other  operations,  which  by  the  fame 
means  we  know  to  be  different. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  our  ideas,  and  whatever  can 
be  called  knowledge,  arife  from  experience  and  obferva- 
tion,  either  of  external  obje<5ts,  or  of  what  paffes  in  our 
own  mind.  So  that  spars  experience ,  is  not  only  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  as  Ariftotle  informs  us,  but  alfo  of  our 
ideas,  which  are,  like  art,  nothing  elfe  but  a  collection 
of  many  experiences.  And  as  art  is  clearly  not  from 
nature,  but  the  fruit  of  human  induftry;  fo  neither  are 
ideas,  which  come  from  the  fame  fource,  as  fhall  be 
more  fully  fhewn  in  the  fequel. 

*  The  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  I  will  afterwards  ex¬ 
plain  ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  imbarrafs  the  pre¬ 
fent  argument  with  fuch  a  difcufilon. 
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Of  the  generals  thus  formed  by  compari- 
fon,  logicians  diftinguifh  tvoo  fets  or  claffeSo 
The  firjl  confifts  of  thofe  of  the  lovaejl  fpe - 
cies ;  fo  called,  becaufe  below  them  there  is 
nothing  but  individuals „  Thefe  being  for¬ 
med  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  and  re¬ 
corded  in  the  memory,  as  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe  were  before,  the  mind  again  exerts  its 
power  of  comparifon  upon  them;  and  dis¬ 
covering  among  them  likewife  refetnblances, 
forms  of  thofe  refemblances  another  fet  of 
generals  above  the  firh;  with  refpefl:  to 
which  they  are,  in  the  language  of  logic, 
faid  to  be  the  genus.  And  thus  we  arife 
from  general  to  general ,  till  we  come  up  to 
thofe  of  the  highejl  orders  which  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  of  inferior  order  by 
the  name  of  univerfals .  Thefe,  in  the  an- 
tient  philofophy,  have,  by  an  amazing  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  human  genius,  been  reduced  to 
ten  claffes,  and  called  by  the  name  of  cate¬ 
gories  ;  fuch  as  fubjlance ,  quality ,  quantity , 
&c.  And  here  we  may  obferve  in  paf- 

✓ 

*  This  difcovery  was  firft  made  in  the  Pythagorean  fchooU 
(if  it  was  not  brought  by  Pythagoras  from  Egypt) ;  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Archytas ,  a  philofopher  of 

that  fchool;  which  has  been  preferved  to  us  by  Simplicius , 

* 
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fing,  the  very  great  impropriety  of  Mr 
Locke’s  philofophical  language  ;  for  thefe 
univerfals ,  or  whatever  we  can  fuppofe  far¬ 
ther  removed  from  fenfe  and  matter ,  mud  all 
be  ranked  under  his  ideas  of fen/ation. 


the  commentator  upon  Arifiotle. ,  who  has  inferted  the 
whole,  or  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  it,  in  his  commenta¬ 
ry  upon  Arifiotle  s  Categories .  The  title  of  the  work,  as 

Simplicius  tells  us  was,  rov  zrxvlos,  that  is,  Of  the  uni - 
verfe:  For,  it  appears,  he  confidered  thefe  univerfals  as 
the  principles  of  all  things ;  which,  no  doubt,  they  are. 
Ariftotle  has  entitled  his  work,  upon  the  fame  fubjeft, 
KcA.fcfictty  Categories,  or  Predicaments,  as  we  commonly 
tranflate  the  word  from  the  Latin :  And  the  reafon  of  the 
difference  of  the  title  is,  that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has 
confidered  thofe  univerfals  logically,  as  the  predicates  cf 
proportions  ;  and  accordingly  has  fet  this  book  at  the  head 
of  his  logic  :  Whereas,  Archytas  has  treated  of  them  me- 
taphyfically ,  as  the  principles  of  things .  Simplicius  tells  us, 
that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has  followed  Archytas  very 
clofely,  differing  from  him  in  very  few  things:  And  in¬ 
deed  it  fo  appears  from  the  paffages  he  quotes ;  which 
clearly  fhew,  that  the  Categories  of  Archytas  are  the  very 
fame  in  name,  in  number,  and  in  stature,  with  thofe  of  A- 
riftotle  ;  and  there  is  only  fome  difference  in  the  way  of 
arranging  them:  But,  as  to  the  method  of  explaining 
and  illuftrating  them,  it  is  fo  very  like,  that  it  is  plain  A- 
riftotle  muff  have  had  before  him  Archytas’s  book ;  of 
which,  in  fome  places,  he  has  copied  the  words,  only  tranf- 
lating  them  from  the  Doric  of  the  original  into  the  Attic • 
And  yet  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  neither  in  that  work4 
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From  this  account  of  the  human  mind* 
and  its  progrefs,  compared  with  that  of  the 
brutes,  it  appears,  that  the  eflential  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  them  and  us  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  brute  ftill  continues  as  much  im- 

nor  in  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  he  ever  made  men¬ 
tion  of  an  author,  to  whom  he  owed  a  difeovery  fo  great, 
and  of  which  he  has  made  fo  much  ufe.  It  is  indeed  true, 
what  Porphyry  fays  in  his  life  cf  Pythagoras,  §  53.  That 
Plato,  Arifcotle,  and  other  Greek  philofophers,  whom  he 
names,  have  taken  almofl  their  whole  philofophy  from 
the  Pythagoreans.  But  there  is  no  other  of  them,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  that  has  tranferibed  a  whole  book  of  that 
philofophy,  without  acknowledging  to  whom  he  owed 
it. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  difeovery,  it  is  fuch,  that  with¬ 
out  it  we  fhould  have  had  no  perfect  fcience  :  For  there 
can  be  no  fcience  without  definition ;  and  there  can  be  no 
definition,  uniefs  we  can  tell  the  genus  or  clafs  to  which 
the  thing  defined  belongs ;  and  the  definition  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  uniefs  we  can  tell,  not  only  the  immediate  genus, 
but  the  highejl  genus,  that  is,  the  laft  clafs  under  which 
the  thing  is  comprehended.  Thus,  though  I  know  that 
man  is  an  animal,  if  I  do  not  know  what  animal  is,  I  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  know  what  man  is.  But,  further,  fuppofe  I 
know  that  animal  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the  to  tprtyv%tTt 
or  animated  body ,  in  order  to  make  the  definition  complete, 

I  muft  know  likewife  to  what  genus  or  clafs  of  things  the 
to  s p\\;v%cv  belongs.  But  is  there  no  flopping  in  this  a- 
feent  ?  or  is  there  an  infinite  progrefs  upwards  ?  If  there 
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merfed  in  matter  as  we  are  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  life :  So  that  his  mind  never  ads  but  by 
Impulfe  from  material  objeds,  either  exter¬ 
nal  or  internal ;  by  which  laft  I  mean  the 
natural  calls  of  appetite,  produced  by  certain 
alterations  of  the  body  :  Whereas,  our 
mind  acquires  the  habit  of  ading  by 

be,  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  complete  definition,  and,  confe- 
qUently,  no  perfect  fcience;  becaufe  there  is  no  fcience  of 
what  is  infinite.  Again,  fuppofe  there  was  a  limit  to  this  a- 
fcent,  and  that  we  could  determine  the  ultimate  genus,  be¬ 
yond  which  there  is  no  other,  that  is  the  category ,  which,  in 
the  inftance  I  have  given,  is  fabftance  ;  yet,  if  we  could  not 
define  the  number  of  thofe  univerfals,  there  would,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  no  fcience  of  the  principles  of  things,  which, 
as  I  have  faid,  the  categories  are  ;  and  all  we  could  fay 
of  them  would  be,  that  they  were  infinite.  And  thus  it 
appears,  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  categories, 
there  would  be  no  fuch  fcience  as  metaphyjics ,  which  is  the 
fcience  of  the  principles  of  things,  nor  any  perfect  fci¬ 
ence  of  any  kind.  I  fay,  p  erf  eft  fcie7ice  ;  for  there  may 
be  fcience  without  fuch  complete  definitions  as  I  have 
fuppofed.  Thus,  Euclid  has  not  told  us  what  a  point  is 
that  is  to  fay,  what  genus  it  belongs  to  ;  but  has  only 
faid,  that  it  is  that  which  has  no  parts ,  Figure ,  he  has  de¬ 
fined,  in  the  fame  way,  by  telling  us,  It  is  that  which  is  in~ 
clcfed  hy  cne  or  more  boundaries.  lengthy  breadth ,  and  thicknefs , 
he  has  not  at  all  defined,  though  he  has  made  ufe  of  the 
terms  in  the  definitions  of  lines,  furf aces,  and  folids ,  but  has 
referred  to  fenfe  and  common  apprehenfioh  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  And,  though  he  has  made  magnitude  and 
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itfelf,  without  any  fuch  impulfe  from 
matter,  and  fo  of  exerting  that  felf-mo - 
*ving  power ,  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
is  the  chief  charafheriflic  of  mind ,  and  which 
is  denied  to  the  brutes,  at  leaft  in  the  ftate 
in  which  we  fee  them* 

number  the  fubjefts  of  two  fciences,  viz.  geometry  and  arith¬ 
metic,  he  has  faid  nothing  of  the  category  to  which  they 
both  belong,  viz.  quantity.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  Plato 
has  faid,  that  geometry,  and,  in  general,  what  we  call  viaibe- 
viatics ,  are  not  perfect  fciences  ;  becaufe  they  do  not  de- 
monftrate  or  explain  their  principles.  See  Plato  De  Re- 
full.  lib .  6.  But  Ariftotle  has  made  an  apology  for  Eu¬ 
clid,  and  all  thofe  that  have  treated  of  the  inferior  fciences, 
by  (hewing,  that  it  belongs  only  to  the  firf  fhilofophy ,  or 
the  fcienceof  fciences ,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  demonftrate 
the  principles  of  the  fubaltem  fciences ,  which  aJJume  their 
principles,  but  do  not  demonftrate  them.  And  therefore 
Euclid  would  have  been  to  blame,  becaufe  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  fcience,  if  he  had  med¬ 
dled  with  fpace ,  extenfion ,  quantity ,  or  any  fuch  univer- 
fals. 

Thus  it  appears  of  what  univerfal  ufe,  not  only  in  logic, 
but  in  the  whole  of  philofophy,  the  do&rine  of  the  Categories 
is ;  of  which  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  in  pafTmg, 
though  it  has  run  out  into  a  long  note.  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  the  public  will  very  foon  fee  a  work  of  Mr  Harris , 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  feveral  categories  will  be  accu¬ 
rately  explained ;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
will  be  the  beft  book  of  metaphyfics  in  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage  •  for,  in  that  way,  he  has  chofen  to  treat  the  fub« 
jeftj, 
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This  obfervation  will  explain  feveral  phae- 
nomena  of  the  brute  nature ;  from  which 
fome  have  raflbly  concluded,  that  they  have 
the  ufe  of  intellect  and  reafon  as  well  as  we. 
Thus,  a  horfe,  by  travelling  the  fame  road 
twice  or  thrice,  learns  to  know  it  often  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  rider  ;  from  whence  one  might 
conclude,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  a  road. 
But  the  fa£t  truly  is,  that  although,  no  doubt, 
the  perception  of  this  particular  road  is  im- 
prefled  on  his  memory  or  imagination,  and 
retained  there,  yet  he  has  no  idea  of  a  road ; 
becaufe,  not  having  that  adtive  felf-moving 
power  above-mentioned,  his  remembrance 
is  only  excited  by  the  objedl  being  prefent- 
ed  again  to  his  fenfe.  At  any  other  time, 
fo  far  as  we  can  difcover,  he  never  thinks  of 
that  road,  nor  is  confcious  that  he  has  any 
fuch  perception  in  his  memory  :  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  impoflible  that  ever  he  can  form 
the  idea  of  a  road,  according  to  the  procefs 
above  defcribed.  Again,  a  horfe  or  a  dog 
remembers  his  home,  or  the  place  where  he 

is  fed,  and  prote&ed  from  the  weather;  but, 
fo  far  as  we  know,  never  thinks  of  that 
place,  except  when  he  is  prompted  by  hun¬ 
ger,  cold,  love  of  fociety,  or  any  other  natu- 
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ral  appetite.  And  it  is  the  fame  with  refpedt 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  the  brute* 
as  with  refpedt  to  his  perceptions  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects :  For  not  having  that  fe If -mo¬ 
ving-  power  which  we  have*  he  cannot  re¬ 
view  his  own  operations,  of  which  he  is  not 
confcious ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  form  ideas  of  reflexion. 

From  what  is  here  faid,  the  difference  be¬ 
twixt  perceptions  of  fenfe  and  ideas  muft  ap¬ 
pear  manifold.  In  the  firfl  place,  Thofe 
perceptions  are  only  the  materials  from 
which  ideas  are  formed  ;  and  therefore  are 
as  diftindt  from  ideas  as  the  matter  of  any 
thing  is  from  its form,  ido ,  Perceptions  of 
fenfe  arife  only  from  objedts  prefent ;  where¬ 
as  ideas  may  be  formed,  and  are  commonly 
formed,  from  paft  fenfations,  preferved  in 
the  memory  or  imagination.  3 tioy  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  preferved  in  the  memo* 
ry  or  imagination,  are  no  more  than  the  i- 
mages  of  objedts,  fiich  as  they  were  prefent- 
ed  to  the  mind  by  the  fenfes  :  But  neither 
fenfe,  memory,  nor  imagination,  makes  that 
companion  which  we  have  (hewn  to  be  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  in  order  to  form  ideas* 
And  hence  it  is,  4 to*  That  the  perceptions 
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of  fenfe,  though  retained  in  the  memory, 
are  all  of  individual  things ;  whereas  ideas 
are  all  of  generals ,  being  of  things  common 
to  many  individuals.  And,  lajlly ,  In  the 
formation  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  altogether 
a&ive ;  whereas,  in  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
it  is  merely  paffive.  What  confufion,  there¬ 
fore,  muft  it  not  have  produced  in  philofo- 
phy,  the  not  diftinguiflhing  things  fo  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  nature,  and  the  operations  of 
faculties  fo  different  as  fenfe  and  intellect? — 
And  fo  much  for  the  ideas  that  are  formed 
immediately  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 

As  to  the  ideas  which  arife  from  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  mind,  and  which  I  fhall  call, 
with  Mr  Locke,  ideas  of  reflection,  they  are 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  :  For  the  mind 
preferring  the  memory  of  its  own  operati¬ 
ons,  as  well  as  of  external  obje&s,  and  re¬ 
viewing  and  comparing  together  the  indivi¬ 
dual  operations  thus  preferved  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  and  difcovering  fomething  common  to 
feveral  of  them,  of  that  one  common  thing  it 
forms  the  idea ;  and  in  that  way  we  come 
by  the  ideas  of  doubting ,  deliberating ,  affirm¬ 
ing,  and  of  thinking  in  general.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  agreeable  to  Mr  Locke’s  notion  of 
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fuch  ideas ;  and,  as  he  has  obferved,  under 
the  operations  of  the  mind  we  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  the  pajjion  as  well  as  the  action  of  the 
mind :  So  that  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  (not  the  aCtual  feeling,  for  that  is  mere 
fenfation*),  and  of  all  their  various  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  different  paffions,  are  all  ideas 
which  we  get  from  reflection.  But  we 
fliould  carefully  diftinguifh  two  things  that 
he  has  not  diftinguifhed,  viz.  the  particular 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  idea  or^- 
neral  notion  thence  formed  \  which  he  has 

i 

*  I  call  it  mere  fenfation ,  when  there  is  no  perception  of 
any  external  object :  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word 
fenfation ,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  is  equivocal,  denoting 
either  the  perception  of  any  external  object  by  the  fenfes, 
ox'  the  inward  feeling  of  pleafure  or  pain  arifing  from  the 
body ;  and  which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain 
emotion  and  alteration  of  the  <  mind.  This  lad  kind  of 
fenfation  is  often  joined  with  the  former*  for  often,  when 
we  feel  pain,  we  perceive  at  the  fame  time  the  external 
object  that  produces  it;  as  when  a  man  is  pricked  by  a 
fword,  or  burnt  with  a  hot  iron.  At  other  times,  we  feel 
pain  without  the  perception  of  any  external  objed;  which 
is  the  cafe  where  the  body  labours  under  any  difeafe. 
And  as  thus  we  have  fenfation  of  pain,  without  the  per¬ 
ception  of  any  external  objed;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  very  frequently,  and  indeed  molt  commonly,  the 
perception  of  external  objeds  without  either  pain  or 
pleafute* 
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confounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  has 
confounded  thz  particular  perceptions  of  fenfe 
with  the  ideas  formed  from  them. 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  of  our 
ideas,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  forms 
them  without  any  affiftance  from  the  fen- 
fes.  With  refpeCt  to  the  ideas  of  reflection, 
there  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  as  the  fen- 
fes  do  not  fo  much  as  furniih  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  are  formed :  And,  with. 
refpeCt  to  the  ideas  arifing  from  fenfation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  furnifhes  only  the 
materials,  upon  which  the  mind  works  by 
itfelf,  and  forms  the  ideas  :  For  thofe  ideas, 

*  i 

as  we  have  fhewn,  arife  from  the  mind’s 
comparing  together  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  difcovering  betwixt  them  certain  re- 
femblances  and  fimilitudes.  Now,  it  is  im- 
polhble  that  the  fenie  can  compare  or  per¬ 
ceive  relations  of  any  kind ;  and  therefore 
this  comparing  faculty  is  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  rational ,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  the  logical  mind :  For  the  Greek  word 
***•«>  which  the  Latins  render  by  the  term 
ratio ,  properly  fignifies  a  relation.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  Euclid,  *  who  muft  be  fuppofed  to 

*  Tlle  tiel'lnitlon  1S»  ifii  (ttfita,  tfcogus 

if  W*  m‘  S'  d'f-  3-  And  die  learned  in  the 

Vol.  I.  '  F 
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fpeak  with  the  greateft  propriety,  fo  defines 
the  word  applied  to  magnitude. 

If  any  man,  notwithftanding  what  is  laid, 
can  have  the  leaft  doubt  of  thefe  ideas  form¬ 
ed  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  being  the 
act  of  the  mind  lingly,  as  well  as  ideas  of 
reiledtion,  let  him  confider  that  clafs  of 
them  which  are  called  ideas  of  relation ,  fuch 

Greek  language  may  obferve,  that  this  is  the  proper  ety¬ 
mological  fenfe  of  the  word  A cfog ;  for  it  is  derived  from 
As of  which  the  antient  fignlfication  was  to  gather  or 
colleft  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  and  in  the  moll 
antient  dialect  of  Greek  extant,  I  mean  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  in  the  later  Greek  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  that  fenfe 
in  compofition,  as  in  the  word  £i/AA«fis*  From  this  ori¬ 
ginal  fignification,  A ofog,  by  a  very  natural  metonymy,  came 
to  fignify  relation  or  comparifon ;  which  cannot  be  made 
without  collecting  the  things  together,  and  fetting  them, 
as  it  were,  befide  one  another.  And  accordingly  this 
very  word  comparifon ,  from  the  Latin  compare ,  and  likewife 
confer o,  compono ,  all  denote  fetting  together  or  juxtapofition. 

From  the  word  a  fog,  the  Greeks  derive  the  adjective 
A  ofixo?,  which,  according  to  the  propriety  of  that  language, 
fignifies ,  having  a  natural  aptitude  to  acquire  this  comparative 
faculty  nve  call  reason.  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  it 
is  ufed  in  the  definition  of  man,  who  is  faid  to  be 
fyov  a ofbcflv,  which  therefore  comprehends  an  infant 
as  well  as  a  grown  man.  But  as  this  defeription  is 
not  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  man  from  the  brute  animals, 
which,  as  we  have  feen,  have  this  comparative  faculty  as 
■well  as  we,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree  ;  therefore  they 
add  to  the  definition  vov  kcci  in-nrit) [tvs  £g kIikov,  by  which 
the  brute  is  altogether  excluded  •  as  fhallbe  explained  af¬ 
terwards. 
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as  likenefs ,  diverfity ,  double ,  half  \  and  the 
like.  Thefe  ideas  are  certainly  formed  from, 
fenfible  obje&s,  as  much  as  the  idea  of  a 
?nan  or  a  horfe ;  yet  no  body,  I  think,  will 
fay,  that  the  fenfes  have  any  concern  in  the 
formation  of  them  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain, 
namely,  becaufe  they  are  companions  which 
the  mind  makes  of  two  or  more  things'". 

F  2 

*  Plato,  in  the  paffage  quoted  above  from  the  Theae- 
tetus,  gives  examples  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  to  prove  that 
the  mind  thinks  and  perceives  by  itfelf,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  body  or  its  organs.  Socrates  is  there  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  two  fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeing;  and,  after 
having  eftablifhed,  that  what  we  perceive  by  the  one  we 
cannot  perceive  by  the  other,  he  aiksTheaetetus,  whether, 
when  we  think  of  both  thefe  fenfes,  we  do  it  by  the  organs 
of  either ;  or,  when  we  think  of  either,  is  it  done  by  the  or¬ 
gans  of  both  ?  For  this  is  truly  the  fenfe  of  the  paf- 
fage,  though  the  words  will  not  bear  it,  as  they  ftand  in 
the  printed  editions,  thus  :  E*  t<  htxvotj, 

cvx  xv  ^ta  yi  Toy  eTggov  o^yxvov,  ova  xv  ha  Toy  Irt^ov  vnot 

ciptyoTtetcdv  ctiQavot*  xv.  Theaetet.  tom .  i 185,  Edit.  Servant. 
But  the  laft  member  of  the  fentence  ought  to  be  read 
thus,  olo  uv  ha  r&iv  xictpoTi^av  rov  Irt^ov  xt<r$xvoi  'xv. 
Theaetetus  anfwers,  *  That  we  do  not  think  fo  by  the  or- 
*'  gans  of  either,  or  of  both.  Firft,  then,  fays  Socrates, 
‘  concerning  colour  and  found,  do  not  we  think  this  of 
‘  both,  that  they  are  both  P — Certainly.— And  likewife,  that 

*  each  of  them  is  different  from  the  other,  and  the  fame 
f  with  itfelf? — No  doubt.  And  that  both  are  two,  and  each 

*  of  them  one  P — This  likewife.— -And  cannot  you  conhder 
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Now  the  other  ideas  derived  from  the  fame 
fource,  though  they  are  not  adual  compari- 
fons  made  by  the  mind  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
or  think  of  them,  and  therefore  are  not  ide¬ 
as  of  relation;  yet  they  are  the  refult  of 
comparifons  formerly  made  ;  from  which 
we  colled  that  common  nature  which  makes 
the  idea  of  any  object  of.fenfe.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that,  in  this  ftate  of  our  exig¬ 
ence,  we  think  and  form  ideas  only  by  com- 
parifon.  The  reafon  of  which  is  obvious, 
from  what  has  been  .laid,  viz.  That  we  col¬ 
led  our  ideas  fromobje&s  of  fenfe  that  we  fet 
together  and  compare.  Intelligences  of  a  high¬ 
er  order  have,  no  doubt,  a  manner  of  concep¬ 
tion  very  different,  but  of  which  it  is  excee¬ 
dingly  difficult  for  us  to  have  even  an  idea1'". 

*  whether  they  be  like  or  unlike ?’ — And  in  this  way  he 
goes  on,  till  it  comes  out,  that  the  ideas  of  bei?ig  or  not 
being,  like  or  unlike ,  the  fame  or  different,  one  or  many,  are  all 
ideas  which  the  mind  forms  by  itfelf.  Thefe  fo  gene¬ 
ral  ideas  Plato  has  chofen  as  moft  evident  proofs  of  his 
proportion.  But  it  is  clear,  from  what  is  faid  above,  that 
the  argument  goes  to  all  general  conceptions. 

*  There  was,  however,  among  the  antients  a  kind  of 
my  hie  philofophy,  founded  upon  the  writings  of  Plato, 
which  profelfed  to  exalt  human  nature  above  the  prefent 
condition  of  mortality,  to  a  degree  of  intelligence  which 
we  conceive  to  belong  only  to  fuperior  natures.  This 
philofophy  prevailed  much  in  later  times.  It  began  with 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  divifion  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  made  by  Plato 

i 

Plotinus  of  Alexandria,  the  fcholar  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
and  continued  through  his  fucceffors,  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
blichus,  down  to  Proclus,  the  greateft  of  all  thefe  philofo- 
phical  myftagogues,  and  who  was  thought  to  explain  fo 
well  the  abftrufe  parts  of  Plato’s  philofophy,  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  his  SuccefTor, 
n XctTconnos).  Thefe  philofophers,  by  a  certain  courfe  of 
Rudy  and  method  of  living,  pretended  to  raife  the  human 
mind  above  vov?  or  intellect,  and  to  make  it  conceive  even 
intelle&ual  things,  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  compari- 
fon,  that  is,  by  circuit  and  collection,  but  direCtly  and  im¬ 
mediately,  or  as  they  expreffedit),  m 

the  fame  manner  as  we  perceive  objects  of  fenfe.  And 
in  this  way,  they  faid,  and  this  way  only,  was  that  being 
to  be  conceived,  who  was  above  all  time  and  place,  and 
even  fubflance,  (v33-sg0vc-;oj),in  fhort,  exifted  in  a  manner  al¬ 
together  different  from  every  thing  elfe.  See  Proclus  in 
Plat ,  Theolog.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  el  puffim . 

Whether  thefe  philofophers  had  not  too  high  a  notion 
of  the  perfection  to  which  our  nature  might  attain, 
when  they  thought  that  we  could  change  the  very  man¬ 
ner  of  our  perception,  is  not  my  bufmefs  at  prefent  to  in¬ 
quire  :  But  fo  far  at  leaft  is  certain,  though  I  think  it 
has  not  been  obferved  by  any  modern  philofopher,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  intellect  operates  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  at  leaft  in  ordinary  men,  from  that  in  which  the 
fenfe  performs  its  operations.  For  the  fenfe  direCtly  and 
immediately  apprehends  its  objeCt;  whereas  the  intellect 
operates  only  by  comparifon,  and  by  collecting  liken^ffes 
and  diftimilitudes  from  different  objects,  as  Rial!  be  af¬ 
terwards  more  fully  explained. 
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is  well  founded  ;  and  that  there  are  truly 

conceptions,  which  are  the  ad:  of  the  mind 
operating  by  itfelf,  without  any  aili (lance 
from  the  fenfes.  And  thus  I  would  fain 
hope,  that  I  have  dihinguifhed  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  fenfe  from  ideas  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  will  not  again  be  confounded,  and 
that  we  (hall  hear  no  more  fo  ftrange  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  phiiofophy,  as  that  which  fpeaks 
of 4 vifible  and  tangible  ideas  N 
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Of  Abfraci  Ideas — That  there  are  Ideas 
* which  are  not  ahfraci . — —Of  the  three 
* ways  in  nuhich  Ideas  exiji . 

4  •  ^  't 

IN  the  language  of  our  modern  phiiofo¬ 
phy,  general  ideas ,  and  abfradt  ideas , 
are  underftood  to  be  fynonymous  terms ; 
and  every  notion  of  the  mind  that  is  abjl rail¬ 
ed  is  imderllood  to  be  general ;  and,  vice 
fa ,  every  general  notion  is  conceived  to  be 
abflr acted.  But  this  I  hold  to  be  a  miftake : 

#  This  is  the  language  of  Dr  Berkeley  in  his  Theory  of 
Vtfion . 
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For,  in  the  firft  place,  I  think  I  have  fhewn, 
that  we  not  only  may  have  a  conception  of  a 
particular  quality  of  any  fubftance,  abjlr  add¬ 
ed  from  its  other  qualities,  without  concei¬ 
ving  fuch  quality  to  belong  to  any  other 
fubftance  ;  but  that  we  muft  have  had  fuch 
an  abftradi  conception  before  we  could  have 
any  general  conception.  And  we  may  go 
further,  and  fay,  that  fuch  abftradled  con¬ 
ception  of  the  individual  quality  may  never 
be  generalized.  Thus,  e.  g.  if  I  believe 
that  there  is  ne  other  fun  in  the  univerfe 
than  ours,  and  if  I  confider  his  rays,  or  any 
other  quality  peculiar  to  him,  feparately 
from  his  other  qualities,  I  have  an  abjlradi- 
ed  notion  of  his  rays,  but  no  general  notion 
or  idea  of  them. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  may  be  ab- 
ftradiion ,  without  generalization .  But  can 
there  be  generalization  without  abjlradiion  ? 
Or  are  there  no  other  ideas  but  abjlradi 
ideas  ?  That  all  thofe  in  the  human  mind 
are  fuch,  is  admitted.  But  are  there  no  o~ 
ther  in  the  univerfe  ?  Does  every  intelli¬ 
gence  think  in  the  manner  we  do  ?  If 
matter  muft  be  the  eldefi  of  things  ;  and  e- 
ven  mind  and  intelligence  are  to  be  derived 

from  it :  For  that  muft  be  the  confequence3 

F  4 
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if  there  be  no  ideas,  but  fuch  as  arife  from 
matter ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
intelligence  without  ideas.  And  yet  to  this 
confequence  Mr  Locke’s  philofophy  natu¬ 
rally  leads ;  which  makes  mind  fo  depen¬ 
dent  upon  body,  as  not  to  operate  without 
it,  and  knows  nothing  beyond  fenfation,  and 
its  ideas*  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  perfuav 
ded,  that  Mr  Locke  did  not  mean  to  draw 
fuch  confequences  from  his  philofophy  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  confeouences  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  and  that  the  moil  extra¬ 
vagant  fyftems  of  fcepticifm  have  been 
founded  on  it. 

The  philofophy  I  have  learned  is  of  a  ve~ 
ry  different  kind  :  It  teaches  me,  that  mind 
is  the  moil  antient  of  things T  ;  and  that, 
as  it  alone  has  afoivity,  and  the  principle  of 
mutton  in  itfelf  it  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  e- 
very  thing  :  That  therefore  there  are  ideas 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  thofe  which 
we  ahffraci;  from  matter,  being  the  ?nodels 
or  archetypes  of  all  material  forms :  That 
of  fuch  ideas  the  intellectual  •world  is  com- 
pofed;  of  which  the  material  is  no  more 
than  a  copy :  That  there  are  other  intelli- 

®  Plato >  in  Epnom.p*  IcoS,  edit.  Fichu . 
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gences  in  the  univerfe  befides  ours,  and  in¬ 
finitely  fuperior  to  ours ;  and  one  higheft  of 
all,  in  whofe  intellect  refides  that  intellectual 
world,  and  who  is  not  only  the  efficient  caufe 
of  all  things,  but  virtually  comprehends  in 
himfelf  every  thing  exifting. 

Thefe  ideas  of  higheft  order  and  dignity 
are,  in  the  language  of  antient  philofophy, 
faid  to  be  before  the  many  *  ;  that  is,  anteri¬ 
or  to  all  individual  and  particular  forms ; 
which  being  infinite  in  number,  are  faid  to 
be  many,  in  contradiction  to  the  one  idea  that 
is  the  patera  of  them.  Again,  if  they  are 
confidered  as  exifting  in  the  particulars  or 
individuals  of  which  they  conftitute  the  na¬ 
ture  and  effence,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  the 
many  And  in  this  way  exifts  the  whole 
% nfible  world;  which  is  nothing  but  the  in« 
telleCtual  world  made  perceptible  to  the  fenfe. 
And  laft  of  all  come  the  ideas  of  our  minds 
abftraCted  from  the  ??iany ;  that  is,  from  the 
material  world  :  For  fuch  is  our  condition 
in  this  period  of  our  exiftence,  that  we  muft 
neceflarily  draw  all  our  ideas  from  that 
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fourc e ;  and  this  fort  of  ideas  is  faid  to  be 

aft  er  the  many 

To  this  triple  order  of  forms,  as  Mr  Har¬ 
ris  elegantly  calls  them,  belong  three  feve- 
ral  fciences.  To  the  firft  and  higheft  order 
belongs  that  fcience,  which,  from  Ariftotle’s 
method  of  treating  it,  has  got  the  name  of 
metaphyfics ;  but  I  think  is  better  denomi¬ 
nated  the  JirJl  philofophy  :  The  fubjed  of 
which  are  the  intelletlual forms ,  previous  to 
the  material ,  of  which  they  are  the  pattern, 
and  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as  not  par¬ 
taking  of  the  corruption  or  contagion  of 
matter  \  and  therefore  having  a  fixed  and 
permanent  exiftence  :  For  thofe  forms  that 
are  united  *with  matter  are  in  a  conftant 
change  and  flux,  as  well  as  the  matter  it- 
felf  f .  Of  thefe  intelledual  forms,  this  fci» 

.  .  i  ' 

#  Ett<  r<ug  sroAAois.  See  Mr  Harris’s  Hermes ,  book  3.  ch  4. 
•where  this  do&rine  is  finely  illuftrated  by  an  example  from 
the  works  of  art,  and  by  feveral  elegant  quotations  from 
the  Greek  comjnentators  upon  Ariftotle.  What  I  have 
here  faid  relates  only  to  the  works  of  nature. 

f  See  upon  this  fubje<5t  a  Pythagorean  philofopher  of  the 
latter  times,  Nicomachus  Gerafinus ,  in  his  treatife  upon 
.Arithmetic,  in  initio .  The  paffage  is  fomewhat  long,  but  I 
will  tranferibe  it  for  the  fake  of  the  learned  reader,  who 
may  not  have  the  book,  as  it  is  rare,  never  having  been 
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ence  explains  the  nature ;  and  in  thofe  of 
them  that  are  moft  general,  fuch  as  the  cate¬ 
gories  above  mentioned,  contemplates  the 
jirjl  principles  and  elements  of  things  :  For 

but  once  printed.  It  Is  where  he  comments  upon  Pytha¬ 
goras’s  definition  of  philofophy,  which  was  s-srirlquv)  tmv 
ifiav.  Upon  that  occafion,  he  explains  what  the  o/]x9  or 
things  really  exifting,  are,  in  contracliftincfion  to  what  has 
no  fixed  or  permanent  exifience.  The  words  are,  Ov\x  h. 

Tot,  KOtloi  Tot,  XVTX  XXI  OiCTXVTUg  X&i  t)lXTiX0Vv\x  iv  74)  XOTpta, 
XCil  CV(li7r<fli  TCV  Ct'JXl  OVdi  Z7TI  T  XVTX 

t  xv  uq,  Tot,  x'vXx*  xxi  ojv  xxtx  g,STov<rictv  Ixxtflov  Corner 
<rav  optwvvxvg  ovtojv  xxXovg.ivav,  rote  ti  tefiJxi  text  itfh.  tx 
piv  <yot£  Qapcothxx  hqxov  xxi  vXixx,  tv  e^jjvgjce*  jtv/ret  xxi  pircc- 

gflA'd,  tiOt  7TXVT0g  lo-Tl,  (Xl/XXUiVX  TYIV  Tqg  ||  X^qg  XlhlOV  vXtjg 
XXI  VTOTTXTiUg  (pVTlV  xxi  ItflOTqTX*  0 Xq  yap  hi  oXqg  W  T^Z- 
7rh)  XXI  xX>,OlUTq.  TX  hi  OTZ^l  XVTqV,  J)  XXI  Qw  XVTYI  SiUQOV- 
fXZVXi  XTUfXXTX'  otov  TTOlOTqTZg,  TTOCroTqTZg,  G-fflg.XTlG-pot,  /xz~ 
ysOfo  (AixgoTYiTsg,  icroTqTsg,  (r%s<retg,  Ivz^yesxt,  htxderzig,  to- 

p  '  , 

Ttrot,  K^ovoi'  ttxvtx  cl  7rXag,  oig  zrz^iz^tTxt  tx  h  zxxttx  Qa- 
JXXTI,  vnxgftil  Xxti  iXVTX  XXlVqjx  XXI  XptCiXTTTUTX'  QjfX&Z&q- 
XOTUg  piiTZfcil  XXI  7TXOX7roi\XVU  T  av  7TZQI  TO  VTTOXZipCSVOV 
Qv/xx  ttxQuv.  toiv  hq  toustojv,  g| xiQZTwg  loricrTqpcq  ztrTiv ,  q  Q>- 
< P IX'  QjptZi&qxOTMg  og,  XXt  Tt/VJ  (XZTZg)Cv\aV  XVTOJV ,  0<rx  %TTl 
(jopXTUV.  AAA’  Ixuvx  fXiV  XV  Xx  XXI  oiihlXy  XXI  XTZ  ’hZ.VTqTX) 
XXI  0~lX  TTXVTOg  0/X01X,  XXI  xzrxQxX'XxxTx,  TTiCpVXi  hixTzXztv  , 
MTXVTUg  TYl  XVTCJV  OVC riot  ixricj'lX/XZVOVTX.  XXI  \xXTTOV  XVTUVy 

xv^tug  ov  XzyzTxi.  The  fenfe  in  fubftance  is,  that  ideas ,  or 
intellettuai [  forms ,  alone  can  be  properly  faid  to  exifl ,  being 
immaterial,  eternal,  and  unchangeable ;  that  matter  and 
body  are,  by  their  natures,  in  a  continual  flux  and  change  • 
that  it  is  only  by  participation  of  the  intclleflual form  that 
the  corporeal  form  can  be  faid  to  have  any  exifience  at  all 
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all  things  exifting,  are  nothing  elfe  but  thofe 
univerfals  unfolded,  as  it  were,  and  develop 
ped.  From  the  intellectual  world,  it  natural¬ 
ly  afcends  to  the  contemplation  of  that  uni - 
wrfal  mind ,  in  which  this  intellectual  world 
is  contained ;  and  that  makes  the  higheft 
part  of  this  philofophy,  called  by  the  anti- 
ents  theology .  With  refpeCt  to  the  ideas  n~ 
%ited  with  matter,  that  is,  material for  ms , 
they  are  the  fubjeCt  of  that  fcience  called 
Natural  Philofophy .  And  as  to  ideas  ab- 
firaPted  from  matter,  the  fcience  converfant 
about  them  is  what  we  call  mathematics  *  ; 
the  fubjeCt  of  which  are,  lengthy  breadth , 
thicknefsy  and,  in  general,  magnitude ,  like— 

wife  number ,  and  its  affeclionsy  ratios ,  pro - 

■% 

portions ,  &c. :  Which  are  all  ideas  abftradt- 
ed  by  our  minds  from  material  forms,  and 
not  confidered  as  exifting  in  thofe  forms,  for 
then  they  become  the  of  natural  phi- 

lofophy  or  mixed  mathematics  ;  nor  as  pre~ 

that  thefe  intellectual  forms ,  though,  of  their  own  nature 
immortal ,  yet  being  united  to  body,  they,  by  accident, 
(£W partake  of  its  affe&ions,  and  become  liable 
to  change. 

#  This  is  the  way  in  which  Ariftotle  has  divided  the 
fsknce&a  See  his  Mdapkyfcs,  lib .  6.  in  initio , 
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<vious  to  thofe  forms ;  for,  in  that  view,  they 
would  be  the  fubjedt  of  th zjirft  philofophy. 

If  this  account  that  I  have  given  of  thefe 
three  orders  of  ideas  be  juft,  any  philofophy 
of  ideas  which  does  not  diftinguifh  them 
muft  appear  very  defedive.  The  firft  are 
the  fountain  and  fource  of  the  other  two,  if 
it  be  true  that  this  world  is  the  produdion 
of  mind  and  intelligence,  not  of  blind  chance; 
for,  if  fo,  there  muft  be  an  intellectual  world 
previous  to  the  material .  To  deny,  there¬ 
fore,  the  exiftence  of  fuch  ideas,  is  to  deny, 
that  the  univerfe  is  the  work  of  mind .  This 
is  an  impiety  which  I  am  far  from  imputing 
to  Mr  Locke  :  But  thus  much  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fay,  that,  by  not  carrying  his  phi¬ 
lofophy  of  ideas  beyond  fenfe  and  matter,  he 
has  given,  at  lead,  the  appearance  of  mate - 
rialifm  to  his  fyftem 


*  It  is  really  furprifmg,  that  an  author  who  treats  profef- 
fiedly  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  fhould  never  have  made 
the  proper  diftinftion  betwixt  mind  and  body,  two  things 
as  oppofite  to  one  another,  as  any  two  things  can  be,  and 
which  do  not,  like  other  things  in  nature,  run  into  one  a- 
nother.  But,  fo  far  from  making  the  diftinCtion  betwixt 
them,  it  is  plain,  that  he  has  confounded  them ;  for  not 
only  does  he  derive  his  whole  doCtrine  of  ideas  from  bo¬ 
dy,  but  he  has  exprefsly  faid,  that  there  is  no  contra¬ 
diction  in  body  thinking,  and  that  it  may  be  fo  modified 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  perfecl  and  imperfect  Ideas. — Oj  the  Ideas 
of  Plato. — Of  Science  and  Opinion ;  and 
the  Difference  betwixt  thefe  two. 

t  . 

IN  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  I  have 

»  i  .  (  .  •  "•  ’  •  - 

laid,  that  the  idea  may  be  more  or  lefs  per - 

>  .  i  ... 

as  to  have  that  faculty.  [Effay  on,  &c.]  Lib.  4.  cap.  3. 
fe£h  6.  But  this,  I  hold,  to  be  joining  together  two  i- 
deas  altogether  repugnant,  and  exclufive  the  one  of  the 
other.  For  what  is  body?  It  is  that  which  has  not 
the  power  of  moving  itfelf,  or  of  beginning  motion. 
What  again  is  mind  ?  It  is  that  which  has  the  power  of 
moving  itfelf,  and  of  beginning  motion.  In  this  way, 
Mr  Locke  himfeif  appears  to  have  defined  them,  when 
he  has  faid,  That  matter  cannot  move  itfelf.  Ibid.  lib.  4. 
cap.  10.  feet.  10.  And  again,  Aftive  power  is  the  proper  at¬ 
tribute  of fpirit ;  Pa  five  power  of  matter.  Lib.  2.  cap.  23. 
§28.  Now,  there  can  be  nothing  more  oppofite  or  con¬ 
tradictory  than  affirmation  and  negation,  fo  that  we  may 

as  well  conceive  the  fame  body  to  be,  at  the  fame  time, 

*,  • 

and  in  the  fame  refpeCt,  both  round  and  not  round,  as  to 
conceive  body  thinking,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  bo- 
dy  to  be  fpirit.  It  is  true,  that  a  thinking  fubftance  may 
be  joined  with  body  or  matter,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
human  mind,  fo  that  the  one  fhall  affect  the  other  by  a 
inofl  wonderful  fympathy,  for  which  we  cannot  account; 
but,  we  mu  ft  not,  therefore,  confound  the  two  fubftances? 
or  fay  that  body  is  or  can  be  mind. 
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fedl\  from  which,  it  follows,  that  there  may 
be  a  general  notion  or  conception  of  the 
thing,  but  fuch  as  is  not  what  we  emphati¬ 
cally,  and  properly  enough,  in  Englifh,  call 
the  idea  of  a  thing .  This  requires  explana¬ 
tion  ;  without  which  our  philofophy  of  ideas* 
and  confequently  of  language ,  of  which  i- 
deas  make  fo  effential  a  part,  would  be  im~ 
perfedb 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
formation  of  ideas,  it  is  plain  it  muft  be  a 
work  of  difficulty,  if  rightly  performed,  re¬ 
quiring  attention  and  accuracy.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impoffible  that  it  can  be  equally  well 
performed  by  all,  or  by  any  at  firffi  The 
brute,  as  we  have  feen,  has  fome  confufed 
notion  of  the  fpecies  in  the  individual.  Our  * 
children,  at  firft,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  no 
more  diftindt  idea  of  it;  and,  I  believe,  they 
have  this  further  reiembiance  to  the  brute, 
that  the  idea,  iuch  as  it  is,  is  excited  only  by 
the  prefence  of  the  objedl,  or  by  fome  bodi¬ 
ly  impulfe  of  one  kind  or  another;  their 
minds  not  having  yet  acquired  that  felf-mo - 
ving  power,  by  which  the  mind,  without 
fuch  excitement,  reviews  and  compares  to¬ 
gether  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  lodged  in  the 
memory  or  imagination.  They  learn,  no 
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doubt,  by  converfation  with  grown  perfons, 
to  form,  pretty  early,  more  diftind  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  different  fpeciefes  of fubjlances  : 
But  as  to  qualities ,  and  particularly  general 
qualities,  fuch  as ^  good,  bad,  fair,  handfome , 

juft ,  and  unjuft ,  though  they  have  thofe 
words  frequently  in  their  mouths,  the  ideas 
they  annex  to  them  are  fo  very  confufed  and 
indiftind,  as  hardly  to  deferve  the  name. 
Nor  have  they  any  clear  conception  of  any 
term  they  ufe  denoting  any  general  quality, 
except  it  be  of  fuch  as  denotes  a  fenfation, 
as  f  iv eel,  bitter ,  painful,  pie af ant ;  of  which 
they  have  as  clear  ideas  as  many  philofophers. 
The  vulgar  maybe  faid  to  continue  children, 
in  this  refped,  all  their  lives,  at  leaft,  in 
feme  degree  ;  for,  though  their  notions  are, 

% 

no  doubt,  more  diftind  than  thofe  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  fuch  as  they  can  better  explain, 
yet  they  are  far  from  being  thofe  perfed  i~ 
deas  which  we  are  now  to  deferibe. 

This  idea  is  no  other  than  the  idea  of  the 
man  of  fcience,  or  philofopher ;  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  that  of  the  vulgar.  For, 
in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  entirely  feparated  and 
abftraded  from  every  thing  material,  all  the 
feveral  particular  ohjeds  from  which  it  is 
colleded  being  laid  out  of  the  view  of  the 
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mind,  and  that  only  which  they  have  in 
common  being  confidered  ;  whereas  the  vul¬ 
gar  never  perfectly  make  this  reparation, 
but  (till  continue  to  fee  the  one  only  in  the 
many :  So  that  among  them,  man ,  e .  g.  is 
no  more  than  one  name  given  to  Peter> 
James ,  and  John ,  and  other  individuals  of 
the  fpecies  ;  and  when  they  want  to  explain 
their  idea  of  any  thing,  they  cannot  do  it 
without  an  example ;  that  is,  without  (hew¬ 
ing  to  the  perfon  with  whom  they  converfe, 
the  material  image  of  the  thing  in  their  own 
minds.  2 dly^  It  is  fuch  an  idea  as  confti- 
tutes  the  nature  and  effence  of  the  thing  un¬ 
mixed  with  any  thing  elfe. 

How  difficult  this  laft  requifite  is  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  we  (hall  be  convinced,  if  we  confider, 
that  every  thing  in  nature  is  mixed  vuith  e- 
very  thing ,  according  to  the  faying  of  the 
antient  philofopher,  I  think  it  was  Anaxa¬ 
goras.  Thus  length ,  breadth ,  and  thicknefs , 
figure ,  fituation ,  and  qualities  without  num¬ 
ber,  are  all  joined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
je£t,  and,  in  that  way,  prefented  to  the  fen- 
ies.  Now,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  intellect  to 
difcriminate  thefe,  and  fetting  them  each  a- 
part  by  itfelf,  in  that  way,  to  form  the  idea 
*  Vol.  I.  G 
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of  it.  If  this  is  rightly  done,  then  is  the  i- 
dea,  that  perfect  idea  we  feek  for,  fuch  as  is 
expreffed  in  the  definitions  of  the  terms  of 
Jeience.  But  it  may  be  defective  in  feveral 
refpedts.  In  the  firft  place,  It  may  only  con¬ 
tain  qualities,  fuch  as  are  accidental ,  and 
not  diftingmihing  or  characleriftical  of  the., 
fpecies ;  as  if  I  were  to  form  my  idea  of  a 
man  from  the  colour  or  hze,  or  any  other 
property  belonging  to  the  individuals  I  may 
have  feen,  but  not  common  to  the  fpecies. 
Secondly ,  The  qualities  that  form  my  gene¬ 
ral  idea  may  be  common  to  the  fpecies,  but 
not  peculiar ;  as  if  I  fhould  make  my  idea 
of  a  man  to  be  that  of  a  creature  walking 
on  two  legs,  or  of  a  horfe,  that  of  a  creature 
with  four  legs.  Thirdly ,  The  quality  may 
be  common  to  all  the  fpecies,  and  alfo  pecu¬ 
liar  ^  but  may  not  contain  its  nature  and 
ejfence .  Thus,  if  I  define  a  man  by  his  ri- 
fible  faculty,  or  a  horfe  by  his  neighing, 
thefe  qualities,  though  both  common,  and 
peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  fpeciefes,  yet  as  they 
do  not  conftitute  their  nature  and  effence, 
they  are  not  the  idea  of  the  philofopher. 
Fourthly ,  The  qualities  of  which  I  form  my 
idea  of  the  fpecies,  I  may  not  have  a  clear 
and  diftinli  conception  of-}  as,  e.g.  if  I  define 
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man  to  be  a  rational  animal,  capable  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  fcience,  unlefs  I  know  what  ra¬ 
tionality  is,  and  what  intellect  and  fcience 
are,  I  cannot  have  a  perfect  idea  of  a  man. 
And,  lafily ,  My  idea  may  contain  the  qua¬ 
lities  that  are  common  and  peculiar  to  the 
fpecies,  and  alfo  fuch  as  conftitute  its  nature 
and  effence;  but,  if  it  contains,  befides  thefe, 
other  qualities  that  are  accidental ,  or  idioma 
tical,  that  is,  peculiar  to  the  individual,  or 
that  are  common  to  other  fpeciefes  ;  in  fliort, 
if  it  contains  any  thing  elfe  but  thofe  very 
qualities  which  conftitute  the  nature  and  ef¬ 
fence  of  the  thing,  from  which  all  its  pro¬ 
perties  are  derived  ;  nay,  if  it  fhould  contain 
any  even  of  thofe  properties  which  are  by 
demonftration  deducible  from  its  nature;  as, 
e.  g,  if,  in  my  definition  of  a  triangle,  I 
fhould  include  the  quality  of  its  having  its 
three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  it 
would  not  be  the  perfedi  idea  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  which  muft  contain  nothing,  as  I 
have  faid,  but  the  very  effence  of  the 
thing. 

But,  if  it  have  not  this  fuperfluity,  and 
have  all  the  requifites  above  mentioned,  then 
is  it  the  idea  of  Plato,  fo  much  talked  of, 

G  z 
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and  fo  little  underftood,  being  a  fenfe  of  the. 

4 

word  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  ufed 
in  •  modern  philofophy.  For  it  is  not  the 
meaning  that  I  have  given  to  it,  which  com¬ 
prehends  every  general  notion,  however  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and 
far  lefs  is  it  the  idea  of  Mr  Locke,  which 
comprehends  even  perceptions  of  lenie,  tho* 
it  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  that  he  borrowed  the  ufe  of  the  word. 
This  idea  is  the  real  thing  exifiing  of 
which  Plato  fpeaks  fo  often  in  a  language 
that  appears  myfterious,  but  which  may 
be  underftood  from  what  i  have  faid :  For 
lie  tells  us,  “  It  is  that  which  makes  one  of 
u  the  many ;  which,  preferring  the  unity 
Ci  and  integrity  of  its  own  nature,  runs 
through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in 
6i  number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it 
tc  may  appear,  is  always  the  fame  :  So  that 
u  by  it  we  find  out  and  diferiminate  the 
“  thing,  whatever  different  fhapes  it  may 

u  affume,  and  under  whatever  difguife  it 
u  may,  Proteus-like ,  hide  itfelf  f.”  Now, 

though  this  defeription  alludes  to  a  peculiar 

*  To  ov. 

f  See  Plata  in  Phikhi  <?/  alibi* 

*■  f  ' 
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notion  of  his  concerning  ideas,  which  I  fhaU 
afterwards  explain,  and  which  Plato  never 
has  out  of  his  view,  it  may  be  underftood  of 
the  idea,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it,  by 
which  we  difcriminate  a  thing  from  all  o- 
thers,  and  find  it  out  mixed  with  many  o- 
ther  things  in  various  forms  and  fubftances. 

This  perfedt  idea  is,  in  many  cafes,  very 
difficult  to  be  apprehended,  efpecially  if  it 
be  a  very  general  idea;  for  fuch  ideas  are 
the  principles  of  things,  and  therefore  the 
moft  fimple  and  uncompounded:  But  for 
that  very  reafon  they  are  the  moft  difficult 
to  be  by  us  apprehended ;  jirft ,  becaufe  we 
are  accuftomed  to  perceive  only  what  is 
mixed  and  compounded;  and ^fecondlyy  be¬ 
caufe  thofe  general  principles  are  joined,  and 
incorporated  as  it  were,  with  fo  many  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  fubftances,  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  evolve  them,  and  fhew  them  by 
themfelves.  It  is  therefore  true  what  Ari- 
ftotle  fays,  that  thofe  principles,  by  how 
much  they  are  great  in  power  and  efficacy, 
by  fo  much  they  are  the  more  difficult  to  be 
diftindtly  apprehended. 

Of  this  kind  of  ideas  are  the  ideas  of 
juftice,  goodnefs,  and  beauty ;  which  are  fo 

0  3 
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general,  and  therefore  of  fo  difficult  definiti¬ 
on,  that  they  furnifhed  ample  matter  for  the 
Sophifts  of  old  to  ihew  their  art,  and  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  thofe  with  whom  they 
converfed.  Plato  has  written  no  lefs  than 
ten  books*,  in  order  to  explain  what  jujlice 
is-;  and  he  has  given  us  a  definition  of  it, 
taken  from  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras  f ,  and 
which  is  very  different  from  the  common 
notion  of  it,  He  has  alio,  in  the  fame 
books,  fpoken  much  of  the  good^  or  r*  ctyahv, 
but  he  has  not  defined  it.  He  tells  us,  in 
the  wav  of  fimilitude,  that  what  the  fun  is 
in  the  vifible  world,  the  to  is  in  the  in- 
tellediual.  And  he  further  fays,  that  to 
know  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  knowledge, 
as  it  is  the  governing  principle  in  nature, 
and  ought  to  be  fo  in  all  human  adtions 
and  purfuits  f.  Whether  Plato  himfelf 
knew  any  more  of  the  matter  than  what 
he  has  told  the  reader  in  thefe  books,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted,  though  I  ffiould  incline 
to  think  he  did ;  and  therefore  I  hold  this  to 
be  one  of  the  my  fieri  es  of  his  philofophy, 

*  Thefe  are  his  books  Tlz^i  vroXirzictg,  or  De  republican 

f  See  the  Pythagorean  philofopher  Theages ,  in  his 
moft  valuable  work,  inferted  in  Gale's  collec¬ 

tion,  entitled,  Gpufcula  Mythological  <&c.  p.  68 1 

J  Plato  De  Republican  l'd\  7. 
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which  he  did  not  communicate  except  to  a 
very  few:  And  accordingly  it  is  fo  treated  by 
his  later  followers,  Plotinus,  lamblichus, 
and  Proclus,  who  have  made  the  dodtrine 
of  the  to  ayaSc'j  a  great  part  of  the  myfiical  the¬ 
ology  of  Plato.  1 

As  to  the  third  of  thofe  general  ideas,  the 
beautiful ,  or  76  he  has  fpoken  much  of 

it  in  the  Sympofimn:  And  as  what  he  fays 
there  {hews,  that  he  under  flood  ideas  were 
formed  in  the  way  I  have  defcribed,  (though 
by  the  myfterious  manner  in  which  he  {peaks 
of  them  one  fiiould  think  otherwife),  I  will 
here  give  the  hub  ft  a  nee  of  it.  “  The  fir  ft  ob- 
£C  jects,35  fays  he,  “  in  which  we  difeern  the 
u  beautiful,  are  corporeal  forms  :  And  we  be- 
“  gin  with  loving  one  beauty  of  that  kind ; 

<c  from  thence  wre  proceed  to  contemplate 
C£  other  beauties  of  the  fame  kind,  till  we  dif- 
cc  cover  that  in  which  they  all  referable  one 
x;  another;  and  then,  abating  of  our  love 
“  for  the  individual ,  wTe  come  to  be  lovers 
“  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty,  and  general  ad- 
u  mirers  of  all  fine  forms .  From  body  we 
“  next  proceed  to  mind*  and  difeover  the 
“  beautiful  in  characters ,  manners ,  and  infii- 
ci  tutions ;  and  finding  here,  too,  the  fame 
u  refemblance  in  all  thefe,  we  become  gene- 
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a  ral  admirers  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty  Jike~ 
“  wife,  efteeming  but  very  little  the  former 
u  in  comparifpn  with  it.  The  next  ftep  is 
u  to  the  beautiful  z’w  fcience :  And  here,  in  like 
“  manner,  we  are  not  to  attach  ourfelves  to 
the  beauty  of  a  fingle  fcience,  but  in  ge** 
^  neral  to  contemplate  that  fpecies  of  beau- 
ty;  and  by  this  courfe  of  ftudy,  we  come 
“  at  laft  to  difcover  the  general  idea  of  beau-r 
“  ty,  comprehending  all  the  fpeciefes  above 
mentioned,  viz.  the  beautiful  in  forms ,  in 
<c  manners ,  and  in  fcience .  A  moil  wonder- 
*c  ful  beauty  indeed,  fays  our  author,  and 
u  for  the  fake  of  which  only  all  other  beau- 
ties  are  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  eternal  and 
incorruptible,  having  neither  beginning 
<c  nor  end,  increafe  nor  diminution:  It  is  not 
«  beautiful  in  one  refped  and  ugly  in  ano- 
ther;  it  is  not  beautiful  at  one  time,  or  in 
fc  one  place,  and  ugly  at  another  time,  or  in 
another  place;  nor  can  it  be  conceived  by 
“  the  imagination,  like  a  fine  face,  or  a  fine 
hand,  or  any  other  corporeal  form;  nor 
«c  rnuft  we  reprefent  to  ourielves  this  uni- 
verfal  beauty  as  exifting  in  any  particular 
cc  thing,  fuch  as  an  animal,  or  even  the  earth 
u  and  heavens ;  but  we  muft  confider  it  fmg- 
U  ly  by  itfelf,  and  detached  from  every  thing 
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“  elfe ;  and  all  things  elfe  we  mud  confider 
“  as  beautiful,  only  by  participation  of  this 
a  univerfal  beauty,  which  always  remains 
<c  the  fame,  without  differing  the  lead  im- 
“  pair  or  diminution  by  the  dedrudion  of 
u  thofe  other  things  in  which  it  exids.  This, 
<c  fays  Diotima,  (the  prophetefs,  in  whofe 
“  mouth  Socrates  puts  this  difcourfe),  is  the 
“  perfect  fcience  of  beauty,  and  will  make 
u  you,  Socrates,  (to  whom  fhe  is  introduced 
u  as  fpeaking),  a  perfect  lover,  if  you  are  ca~ 
**  pable  of  being  initiated  into  fuch  myf- 
“  teries.” 

In  this  manner  has  Plato  mixed  with  the 

$ 

merriment  of  a  fead,  and  even  the  riot  of  a 
debauch*  for  in  that  way  it  ends  at  lad,  his 
fublime  philofophy  of  ideas  and  intellectual 
forms,  which  he  has  hardly  ever  out  of  his 
view  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whether  he  be 
ferious  or  pleafant 

#  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  intellectual 
philofophy,  will  be  furprifed  at  one  part  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  namely,  that  we  are  not  to  confider  this  idea  of 
beauty  as  inherent  in  any  particular  fubjedt,  not  even  the 
heavens.  But  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  precious  re¬ 
mains  that  we  have  left  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  Plato  took  almofl;  all  his 
philofophy,  particularly  his  theology  and  dodtrine  of  i- 
deas,  will  not  be  furprifed  at  this  expreffion  of  his:  For 
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From  what  is  faid,  it  will  be  further  evi¬ 
dent,  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  precife  de¬ 
finition  of  ideas  of  fuch  high  abftraftione 
Plato,  we  fee,  has  not  attempted  to  define 
the  beautiful  in  this  paffage,  nor  in  another 
dialogue  which  he  has  written  wholly  upon 

•  >  s- 

the  fuhjedt;  I  mean,  the  Hippias  Major; 

the  Pythagoreans  made  the  fame  diftinCtion  with  refpeCt 
tomufick  that  Plato  makes  with  refpeCt  to  beauty,  diftin- 
guiftiing  fenfible  and  intellectual  mufic;  by  which  iaft 
they  underftood  the  ratios  and  proportions  of  numbers, 
confidered  fimply  by  themfelves,  abftraCted  from  voice  or 
found,  and  every  fenfible  objeCt,  even  the  ftars  or  planets; 
(fee  Nicomachus's  Arithmetic ,  p.  5.).  So  that  this  mufic, 
according  to  their  notion,  was  fuperior  even  to  their  mu¬ 
fic  of  the  fpheres,  fo  much  talked  of,  and  fo  little  under¬ 
ftood.  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  intellectual  mufic  of 
the  Pythagoreans  is  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  Plato’s 
intellectual  beauty,  I  anfwer,  that  I  myfelf  have  known  a 
man  who  underftood  it  perfectly,  and  took  great  delight 
in  it;  for  he  would  fpend  whole  days  in  reading  mufic, 
without  applying  either  voice  or  inftrument  to  it.  Now 
this  was  certainly  intellectual  mufic,  though  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  fenfible  marks,  as  much  as  reading  any  book 
is  an  exercife  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  though  the 
thoughts  are  there  likewife  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  fen¬ 
fible  characters ;  becaufe,  in  both  cafes,  the  marks  have  not 
the  leaft  analogy  or  refemblance  to  the  things  fignified ; 
and  therefore  they  only  excite  the  memory,  but  do  not  in 
the  leaft  operate  upon  the  fenfe  or  imagination.  The 
pleafure,  therefore,  of  this  mufician,  mult  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  intellectual,  produced  by  the  idea  of  thofe  numbers 
of  which  melody  and  harmony  confift. 
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where  he  fhews  indeed  very  dearly,  that  Hip- 
pias  did  not  underhand  what  it  was ;  but  he 
makes  us  nothing  the  wifer  for  that.  The 
good,  as  I  have  faid,  he  explains  by  a  fimi- 
litude,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  does  the 
nature  of  the  foul  in  the  Phaedrus  ;  where  he 
tells  us,  that  to  have  the  idea  of  the  foul, 
(that  is,  in  his  language,  the  perfed  idea  a- 
bove  mentioned),  is  divine  knowledge,  and 
of  mo  ft  difficult  attainment:  But  to  know 
what  it  is  like,  is  human,  and  of  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty  *. 

This  diftindion  betwixt  perfect  and  im~ 
perfect  ideas ,  which  I  have  fo  much  infilled 
upon,  will  explain  a  thing  that  is  but  little 
underftood,  the  difference' betwixt  fcience  and 
opinion .  The  fubjed  of  fcience  is  perfedl 
ideas ,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  them  ;  the 
fubjed  of  opinion  is  imperfect  ideas.  For,  if 
the  idea  wants  any  of  the  requifites  above 
mentioned;  if  it  is  not  common  to  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  fpecies;  or,  though  common, 
if  it  be  not  peculiar  \  or,  though  both  com¬ 
mon  and  peculiar,  if  it  be  not  ejfential ;  or, 
with  all  thefe  three  requifites,  if  we  have  not 

*  P.  1221.  Ficini . 
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a  clear  and  di/lindl  conception  of  it;  or,  laftly, 
if,  befides  the  effential  qualities,  we  throw 
into  our  idea  of  the  thing  others  not  effential ; 
in  fhort,  if  it  be  not  the  idea  of  the  things 
then  is  it  the  fubjed  of  opinion,  about  which 
we  fee  men  wrangle  and  difpute  without  end ; 
becaufe  they  do  not  argue  about  the  thing 
itfelf,  but  about  an  imperfed  notion  of  it. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon  that 
Plato  faid,  that  the  fubjed  of  opinion  was 
neither  the  to  or  the  thing  itfelf  nor  was 
it  the  to  m  ov,  or  nothing ;  but  fomething  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two.  This  may  appear  at  firft 
fight  a  little  myfterious,  and  difficult  to  be 
underftood :  But,  like  other  things  of  that 
kind  in  Plato,  when  examined  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  has  a  very  clear  meaning,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  nature  of  opinion  very  well ;  For, 
as  he  fays,  every  man  that  opines  muffc  opine 
fomething .  The  fubjed  of  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  nothing ;  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
not  the  thing  itfelf  but  fomething  betwixt 

the  two. 

There  is  a  difference  alfo  betwixt  fcience 

\  ' 

and  opinion  in  the  difcurfus  mentis ,  or  the 
combination  and  comparifon  of  ideas,  as 
well  as  with  refped  to  the  fimple  ideas. 
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But  to  treat  of  this  would  carry  me  too  far 
from  my  prefent  purpofe  *. 

*  Thefe  ideas  of  Plato  being  the  fubjeCts  of  fcience,  are, 
in  the  language  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  the  ra  voqrx, 
that  is,  the  objefts  of  intellect,  or  of  that  faculty  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  which,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  cal¬ 
led  ;  by  which,  not  general  conceptions  only  are  for¬ 
med,  but  perfect  ideas,  fuch  as  contain  the  nature  and 
elfence  of  things.  The  conclufions  from  thence  deduced 
with  demonftrative  certainty  by  the  difcurfus  mentis ,  make 
what  the  Greek  philofophy  calls  twidinm,  and  which  we 
may  exprefs  in  Englifh  by  the  word  fcience .  And  now  it 
is  eafy  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  definition  of  many  of 
which  before  I  explained  only  a  part.  The  definition  is, 
tooov  Xo[tKov,  va  xx i  in KpYipYiq  hxluov,  that  is,  a  rational ani??ialy 
capable  of  intellect  and  fcietice.  By  the  firjl  part  of  the  defi¬ 
nition,  as  I  have  already  obfcrved,  is  exprelfed  a  natural 
aptitude  to  attain  that  faculty  of  comparifon  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  rational  nature;  for  A oyog,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  in  its  proper  fignification,  denotes  comparifon y  though 
it  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  all  the  operations  of  intellect, 
and  intellect  itfelf  Of  this  comparative  faculty,  for  which, 
he  has  a  natural  aptitude  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  he,  as 
well  as  many  other  animals,  acquires  the  actual  pofieflion, 
when  he  comes  to  a  certain  age.  But  as  to  intellect 
(by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  I  exprefs  the  Greek  word  that 
is,  the  faculty  of  forming  perfeCt  ideas,  as  above  defcribed) 
and  fcience,  he  may  be  in  fuch  circumftances  of  life,  as 
never  actually  to  acquire  thefe :  and  in  faCt,  all  the  favage 
nations,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized,  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Every  man  however  is 
thought  to  be  capable  of  attaining  them,  if  his  mind  he 
properly  cultivated  ;  and  therefore  that  capacity  is  made 
part  of  the  definition,  by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  man  is 
dillinguifhed  from  the  brute  animals,  that  are  not  fuppo» 
fed  capable  of  attaining  to  intellect  and  fcience. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

( 

Of  Plato's  peculiar  Notion  concerning  the  Ex - 
fence  of  Ideas. — The  Opinion  of  fame  mo¬ 
dern  Phihfophers  upon  that  Subject . 

THE  dodtrine  of  ideas,  as  I  have  deli¬ 
vered  it,  is  taken  from  the  Peripatetic 
fchool.  I  have  fhewn,  at  the  fame  time, 
that,  with  refpeCt  to  the  formation  of  them 
by  the  human  mind,  Plato  does  not  differ 
from  Ariftotle.  But  I  mentioned  a  peculiar 
opinion  of  Plato  concerning  ideas,  which  it 
is  poffible  the  curious  reader,  if  he  does  not 
already  know,  may  defire  to  know;  and 
which  therefore,  as  belonging  to  the  fubjedt 
we  are  now  treating,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain, 

Thefe  perfect  ideas  of  Plato  which  I  have 
defcribed,  are  no  other  than  the  fpeciefes  of 
things  which  were  held  by  Ariftotle  to  ex- 
ill  in  the  mind  of  the  deity;  and  every  bo¬ 
dy  who  believes  the  univerfe  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mind,  and  not  of  blind  chance, 
tnuft  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  They  are 
therefore  thofe  previous  forms,  as  Mr  Har^j 
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ris  calls  them,  which  are  truly  eternal  and 

unchangeable,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  a 

€ 

real  exigence,  in  contradiftindion  to  corpo¬ 
real  forms,  which  are  fleeting  and  perifli— 
able,  and  in  a  conftant  viciffitude  of  genera¬ 
tion  and  corruption.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  agreed,  and  in  general 
all  the  antient  philofophers  who  were  not 
Atheifts.  But  Plato  wTent  further,  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  thofe  ideas  or  fpeciefes  of  things 
had  a  real  exiftence  by  themfelves,  not  only 
out  of  any  corporeal  form,  but  out  of  any 
mind  or  intelligence :  That  they  were  in¬ 
corporeal  fubftances,  not  accidents,  or  quali¬ 
ties,  of  other  fubftances :  That  they  mixed 
with  every  thing  here  below;  and  that  it  is 
by  participation  of  them  that  every  thing  is 
denominated  to  be  what  it  is.  An  indivi¬ 
dual  man,  e.  g.  by  the  participation  of  the 
idea  of  man,  is  that  animal,  and  no  other, 
and  is  called  by  that  name  *.  What  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  participation  is,  or  how  it  is  to 
be  conceived  that  one  Ample  indivifible  idea, 
(for  fuch  they  all  are  according  to  Plato), 

*  The  idea  of  man,  in  the  language  of  the  Platonic 
philofophy,  is  called  uvto-kvS^tfos,  that  is,  man  itfelf ,  Or 
the  real  man;  while  the  corporeal  man  is  only  arlgvTrtff,  or 
limply  man* 
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exifting  as  a  fubftance  by  itfelf,  (hould  mix 
and  incorporate  with  fo  many  different  maf- 
fes  of  matter,  and  yet  (till  preferve  the  uni¬ 
ty  and  indivifibility  of  its- nature,  is  one  of 
the  myfteries  of  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  explained. 

This  opinion  appears  fo  extraordinary, 
that  I  have  known  fome  learned  men,  very 
much  converfant  in  the  writings  of  Plato, 
who  could  not  believe  that  this  was  really 
his  opinion.  But  that  he  did  truly  hold 
fuch  opinion,  is  to  me  evident:  i ft,  From 
his  own  writings;  particularly,  the  Philebus , 
which  I  quoted  above,  the  Sophijla ,  and  the 
Parmenides ;  in  which  I  aft  he  treats  pro- 
feffediy  of  ideas,  and  of  the  one,  and  ftates 
feveral  different  opinions  concerning  them. 
And,  indeed,  as  I  faid  before,  this  dodtrine 
of  ideas  runs  through  his  whole  philofophy, 
and  is  hardly  ever  out  of  his  view  :  So  that 
it  is  not  from  a  fingle  pafiage  that  we  col¬ 
lect  this  opinion  ;  but  from  the  whole  (train 
of  his  writings. 

idly.  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  Plato’s 
meaning,  or,  if  we  could  fuppofe  that  it  was 
not  his  own  opinion,  but  only  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  dialogues.* 
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and  maintained,  by  way  of  argument,  as  he 
maintains  feveral  things  which  he  certainly 
did  not  believe  himfelf,  we  have  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  fcholar  Ariftotle;  who  has  told 
us,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  that  his  opi¬ 
nion  was  fuch  as  I  have  ftated  it ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  he  has  bellowed  the  greateft 
pains,  and  employed  all  the  acutenefs  of 
his  genius,  and  all  the  fubtlety  of  his  logic, 
in  refuting  it ;  and  this  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  many  paffages  both  of  his  Me~ 
taphyfics  and  Phyfics ,  and  even  in  his  Ethics ; 
where  he  makes  an  apology  for  differing 
from  a  man  for  whom  he  had  fo  great  a  re¬ 
gard  *.  In  fhort,  it  appears  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Ariftotle,  that  this  was  the  chief 
ground  of  that  difference  of  opinion,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  was  betwixt  him  and  his 
m after.  I  know  there  are  feme  who  think, 
that  Ariftotle  has  often  mifreprefented  the 
opinions  of  other  philofophers,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  refuting  them,  and  ex¬ 
po  fmg  their  abfurdity  ;  and,  among  others, 
his  commentator  Philoponus  is  of  that  opi* 
Vol.  I.  H 

*  Ethic .  ad  Nicom,  lib .  x.  cap.  4, 
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nion  But  whatever  freedom  he  might 
have  ufed  with  the  opinions  of  more  antient 
philofophers,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
would  have  ventured  to  mifreprefent  the  o- 
pinion  of  his  own  mafter  Plato,  which  muft 
have  been  well  known  to  many  others.  But, 
befides,  he  has  not  only  told  us,  that  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  but  he  has  alfo  gi¬ 
ven  us  a  probable  enough  account  how  he 
came  to  form  it.  He  had  learned,  fays  he, 
when  he  was  very  young,  from  fome  difci- 

ples  of  Heraclitus  with  whom  he  converfed, 

1  '  '  •  -  > 

that  all  material  things  were  in  a  perpetual 
flux ;  and  therefore  that  there  could  be  no 
fcience  or  diftind  comprehenfion  of  them  : 
And  this  always  continued  to  be  his  opinion. 
Afterwards  he  became  the  fcholar  of  Socra- 

#  This  palfage  is  to  be  found  in  Phihponus's  commentary 
upon  Ariftotle’s  third  book  of  General  Phylics,  or,  De 
mturali  aufcultathne ,  where  he  plainly  fays,  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  of  Ariftotle  to  affe<5l  to  mifunder- 
ftand  the  antient  philofophers,  and  to  refute  their  words, 
not  their  meaning.  ovT&g  (7nXoi/x^xviTxt  tov  ac- 

yov,  ^jAoyor*  crav rcc^ov  to  <pcuvop,tvov  gAe y%e4v,  xxi  ov 

rt) y  hxvoiccv  rav  A  moft  grievous  charge  againft 

his  candour,  by  a  difciple  too  of  his  fchool,  and  one, 
who,  in  other  refpefts,  was  his  great  admirer. 
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tes,  whofe  philofophy  was  entirely  confined 
to  morals ;  but  who  firft  attempted,  fays 
our  author,  to  define  and  inveftigate  gene¬ 
rals.  This  Plato  learned  from  him  ;  but, 
perceiving  that  there  could  be  neither  defi¬ 
nition  nor  fcience  of  the  obje&s  of  fenfe,  for 
the  reafon  juft  now  mentioned,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  was  neceffary  that  the  fubjedts  of  fci¬ 
ence  fhould  be  fomething  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent  :  He,  therefore,  introduced  ideas ,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and  to  have  an  exiftence  by  themfelves,  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  material  things 

But,  Suppofe  that  we  fhould  rejedt 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle  altogether  in  this 
matter,  the  fame  Philoponus,  who  has  ac- 
cufed  this  philofopher  of  mifreprefenting 
the  opinions  of  antient  philofophers,  has 
himfelf  ftated  the  opinion  of  Plato  to  be  fuch 
as  Ariftotle  has  reprefented  it.  For  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  fecond  book  of  Ari- 
ftotle’s  Phyfics,  fpeaking  of  ideas,  or  forms 
feparated  from  all  matter  f,  he  fays,  they 

*  Metaphyf.  lib.  6.  cap.  I. 

f  that  is  what  Mr  Harris  calls  previous 

formr ,  in  contradillin&ion  to  forms  exifting  either  in  ma¬ 
terial  fubftances,  or  abftrafted  from  them  by  our  Under- 
Handing. 
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are  either,  according  to  Plato,  fubftances, 
having  a  feparate  exiftence  by  themfelves  f, 
or  they  are  forms  exifting  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  creator  which  was  the  opinion  of 
Ariftotle  §. 

Lqftly ,  This  opinion  concerning  ideas, 
was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans; 
from  whom  Plato  took  ahnoft  his  whole 
philofophy,  and  particularly,  as  it  appears, 
his  doftrine  of  ideas:  For  in  that  genuine 
piece  of  Pythagorean  philofophy  yet  prefer- 
ved  to  us,  I  mean  the  treatife  of  Timaeus 
the  Locrian,  De  anima  mundi ,  ideas  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  three  principles  of 
things  and,  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve 
before,  it  was  from  the  fchool  of  Pythago- 

'I'  A VTX  fCOtQ’  OtUTOt 

f  Philoponus’s  expreftion  is,  A o[oi  w  ra  hipiotigfy  •  for 
underftanding  which,  we  are  to  know,  that  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  the  thing  exifting  evegfeix, 
that  is,  exifting  materially ,  was  only  called  ova#, ;  but  the 
idea  of  it  was  no  more  than  the  a ofog  rng  ovrtxg,  or  limply 

?iOyog. 

§  And,  befides  Philoponus,  his  mafter  Ammonius 
Hermeias,  in  his  Commentary  on  Porphyry,  7 ug  zrtv\n 
cpuvxg,  fol.  30.  fpeaking  of  Plato’s  opinion  of  thofe  ideas, 
fays,  Oy^  y<5fg  xtrX as  voyi<reig  xvrx  etvcci  tov  ^yptov^yov  fiovhflxt, 
rtAAc*  Tfecvlag  sa-ixg  Ttvxg  voqrxg,  zr^og  xg  x<po^xv]x  tov 
Zg  rs^og  c&g%z]v7rovg  etxcvxg,  Tot,  rfi e  zroiuv. 

*  The  three  principles  are,  the  idea,  the  matter,  and 
the  body,  falling  under  the  fenfes,  which  is  the  produce 
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ras  that  Plato  borrowed  the  term  idea, 
which  is  now  become  fo  common  a  word  In 
the  Englifh  language.  Further,  there  is  are- 
markable  paffage  in  Simplicius’s  commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  firft  book  of  Ariftotle’s  Phy- 
ftcs ,  which  fhows,  that  the  dodrine  of  ideas 
made  an  eflential  part  of  the  Theology  of  the 
Pythagoreans :  For  they  not  only  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  ideas  exifted  feparately  by  them- 
felves,  but  they  made  them  to  be  a  part  of 
the  divine  nature  ;  which  they  underftood 
to  be  threefold,  confifting  of  fo  many  ones 
or  perfons ,  as  we  may  call  them.  “The 
“firft  one  was  of  tranfcendant  excellency,  a- 
“  bove  all  entity  and  fuhftance .  The  fecond 
“  was  ideas,  that  is,  intelligible  things, 
“  which  have  a  real  and  true  exiftence.  The 
“  third  was  animal  life ,  or  fpirit,  as  we  may 
“  call  it,  participating  of  the  firft  one  and  of 
“  ideas.”  If  Simplicius  delivered  this  upon 
his  own  authority  only,  we  might  juftly 
doubt  of  it;  but  he  quotes  for  it  one  Mode- 
ratus,  a  philofopher  who  appears  to  have 
given  the  belt  account  of  the  dodrines  of 
Pythagoras,  and  who  for  that  reafon  is  fre- 

of  the  two  firft.  The  words  are.  Tot  fo  %vptirccyl*,  tfoea 
etirSiflov  re,  ciov  txyovav  rovnuv,  Titnaeus,  in  initio, 
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quently  quoted  by  Porphyry  in  his  life  of 
Pythagoras.  Simplicius  gives  us  the  very 
words  of  this  philofopher,  which  I  have 
tranfcribed  below 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  differ«- 
ence  betwixt  Plato  and  his  fcholar,  that  many 
authors,  both  antient  and  modern,  have  la¬ 
boured  much  to  prove,  that  there  was  really 
no  difference  betwixt  them  ;  But,  however 
fuccefsful  they  may  have  been  in  reconciling 

*  O bro$  (meaning  Moderatus),  x&crct,  rov$  Uv&x[o^ 

Q&6V TO  f/,iV  7T£cJ]oV  \v  VTTiQ  TO  ilVUt  veil  zrxo’xv  ovtrixv  x%otyxi‘ 
Viixi'  TO  ^SVT2£0V  IV>  07Tg£  2<TT<  TO  O'Jl&g  OV  KXl  VC ijloV,  T66 
<pv)<riv  uvxr  to  h  rgtlqv,  oTreg  scrn  fv^ixov,  pelegei*  ris 
tvoq  xxi  rav  fol.  50.  This  paffage  plainly  (hews, 

that  Plato  took  from  the  Pythagoreans,  not  only 
his  dodtrine  of  ideas ,  but  his  theology ,  and  particularly  his 
notion  q£  the  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature,  which  I  took 
occafion  to  mention  in  a  former  note.  HL  his  notion  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  as  antient  as  any  thing  in  the  Greek 
philofophy,  and  very  probably  was  brought  by  Pythago¬ 
ras  from  Egypt  with  the  reft  of  his  phiiofophya 

Thofe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  books 
otMofes,  may  perhaps  find  the  PlatonicdoGvme  of  ideas 
in  that  paftage  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  Genefis,  where  it 
isfaid,  That  God  made  every  plant  in  the  field  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  in  the  field  oefiore  it  greqv  ;  which  I 
can  hardly  be  uncierftood  but,  of  th*_  ideas  of  fuch 
plants  and  herbs.  And  the  fame  learned  men  may  alfo 
find  forue  connection  betwixt  that  water,  which  Simplicius, 
in  the  fame  book ,fcl  51.  fays  the  Egyptians  made  the 
fymbol  of  the  firfi  matter,  and  that  deep,  and  thofe  waters, 
upon  which  Mofes  fays  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  when 
ihs  world  was  created, 
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them  upon  other  points,  they  are,  I  think, 
clearly  irreconcileable  with  refpeft  to  ideas. 

The  very  reverfe  of  this  opinion  of  Plato 
is  the  notion  of  certain  philofophers  of  our 
own  time  concerning  ideas.  For  as  Plato 
maintains,  that  ideas  are  fubftances,  which 
have  a  feparate  exiftence  by  themfelves  out 
of  any  mind,  thefe  philofophers,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  affert,  that  they  have  no  exiftence 
at  all,  not  even  in  the  mind  ;  that  all  our 
conceptions  are  perceptions  of  fenfe,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  imprejfions  made  upon  the 
mind  by  external  objects,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Thefe  im- 
preflions  being  preferved  in  the  memory, 
are  what  we  call  ideas ;  which  therefore  are 
nothing  but  fainter  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
This  docftrine  was  firft  advanced  by  Dr 
Berkeley,  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  and  afterwards 
fupported,  and  much  enlarged  upon,  by  a 
later  philofopher,  in  a  work,  entitled,  A 
treatife  of  Human  Nature ;  to  which,  as  he 
has  not  put  his  name,  nor  ever  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledged  it,  fo  far  as  I  know,  I  think  he 
has  a  right  not  to  be  named.  That  this  later 
writer,  who  profeftes  the  fceptical  philofo- 
phy,  and  whofe  intention  appears  to  be,  to 

•.  H  4 
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overturn  all  fcience  and  evidence  of  every 
kind,  fhould  be  fond  of  a  dodtrine  that  fuits 
fo  well  with  his  purpofe,  is  no  wonder  at  all : 
But  I  do  wonder  that  Dr  Berkeley,  whofe  in¬ 
tentions  were  certainly  good,  however  erro¬ 
neous  his  philofophy  may  be,  fhould  have 
advanced  it ;  more  efpecially  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  any  connexion  with 
his  favourite  doflrine  of  the  nonexijlence  of 
matter ,  which  he  maintained  with  the  pious 
defign  of  ftriking  at  the  very  root  of  Atheifmy 
then  entirely  founded  upon  the  dodtrine  of 
materialifm .  For  he  thought  that,  if  he 
could  fhow  that  matter  did  not  exift,  it 
would  follow  of  neceflary  confequence,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  mind ; 
not  forefeeing,  that  a  philofopher  was  to  a- 
rife,  who  fliould  deny  the  exigence  of  mind 
as  well  as  body. 

The  confequence  of  the  opinion  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  concerning  ideas,  certainly  is, 
that  there  is  no  fcience,  demonfiration,  nor 

m 

general  truth  of  any  kind  ;  nay,  there  can¬ 
not  be  fo  much  as  a  general  propofition,  nor 
indeed  any  propofition,  as  one  term  at  leaft 
of  a  propofition  muft  be  a  general  term ,  ex- 
preffing  fome  general  notion.  If,  therefore, 
thefe  gentlemen  are  in  the  right,  there  is  an 
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end  of  all  belief  in  religion,  morals,  philo¬ 
fophy,  or  fcience  of  any  kind,  idly.  There 
is  no  fucli  faculty  of  the  human  mind  as  in¬ 
tellect ;  the  bufmefs  of  which,  as  we  have 
{hewn,  is,  to  abftra£t,  and  to  confider  fepa- 
rately,  what  is  joined  in  nature,  and  in  that 
way  is  prelented  to  the  fenfes.  For,  if  we  have 
no  perception  of  things  in  any  other  way, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  have  no  intellect,  nor 
any  thing  befides  fenfe,  memory ,  and  ima¬ 
gination.  Thefe  are  all  the  powers  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  according  to  thofe  philofophcrs ; 
and  thefe  the  brutes  poflefs  as  well  as  we. 
So  that  this  philofophy,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  deftroys  all  fcience  and  certainty  of  every 
kind,  degrades  us  to  a  level  with  the  brute, 
by  {tripping  us  of  that  intellect  which,  by 
the  antient  philofophers,  was  thought  to  be 
the  diftinguiihing  chara£teriftic  of  human 
nature. 

As  this  philofophy  leads  to  fuch  alarming 
confequences,  and  is  entirely  fubverfive  of 
the  theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  e- 
ftablifh,  that  the  mind  operates  by  itfelf, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fenfe ,  and,  confe- 
quently,  deftroys  altogether  the  diftin&ion 
that  I  have  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  efta- 
blilh  betwixt  'perceptions  of  fenfe  and  ideas,  I 
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malt  flap  to  confider  it  a  little  more  parti¬ 
cularly.  And,  firft,  I  would  afk  thefe  gentle¬ 
men,  whether  their  propofition  be  general, 
that  no  fuch  ideas  as  I  fuppofe,  exift  at  all  in 
any  mind  or  intelligence  ?  or,  do  they  only 
maintain,  that  they  exift  not  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  ?  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  I 
am  perfuaded  Dr  Berkeley  at  leaft  did  not 
mean  to  aftfert,  tho5  he  has  exprefled  himfelf 
in  much  too  general  terms  :  For  he  certainly 
believed  that  there  exifts  a  fupreme  mind; 
and,  if  fo,  he  could  not  believe  that  this  mind 
perceived  by  organs  of  fenfie,  and  had  no  o- 
ther  perceptions. 

But,  without  entering  into  fuch  high  me- 

taphyfical  difquifitions,  let  us  confine  our- 

felves  to  man,  and  inquire,  whether  in  his 

mind  there  are  anv  fuch  ideas.  Now  this 

0  ' 

appears  to  me  to  be  truly  a  queftion  of  fad. 
Whether  does  man  actually  divide,  abftrad, 
and  generalife,  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
fcribed  ?  or  does  he  confider  things  in  no  o- 
ther  way  than  as  they  are  prefented  to  him 
by  the  fenfes  ?  If  therefore  it  be  a  queftion 
of  fad,  every  man’s  confcioufnefs  of  what 
paffes  in  his  own  mind  muft  determine  it. 
Now  I  afk  any  man  of  fcience,  (for  I  admit 
\i  is  only  fuch  that  form  an  idea  perfectly)*. 
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Whether  he  cannot  feparate  or  abftrad  any 
particular  property  of  any  fubjed  from  its 
other  properties,  and  make  that  property 
the  objed  of  the  mind’s  contemplation  by 

itfelf?  whether  he  cannot  conceive  that 

* 

quality  as  exifting  in  many  other  fubjeds  ? 
and,  laftly,  whether  he  cannot  confider  that 
which  thofe  feveral  fubjeds  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  laying  afide  the  confideration  of  what 
may  belong  to  each  of  them  in  particular  ? 
I  afk  a  geometer,  e .  g.  Whether  he  cannot 
feparate  that  property  of  a  figure,  of  being 
bounded  by  three  lines,  from  any  other  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  the  figure,  and  confider 
that  property  by  itfelf  ?  whether  he  cannot 
perceive  that  fuch  a  property  belongs  to  many 
other  figures?  and  whether  he  cannot  confi¬ 
der  this  common  property  by  itfelf,  without 
taking  into  his  confideration  the  particular 
properties  of  each  figure  ?  Whether  he  can¬ 
not  reafon  upon  this  common  nature  of  a 
triangle,  without  confidering  any  other  qua¬ 
lity  which  may  belong  to  it  ?  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  the  greateft  defed  in  a  ge¬ 
ometer,  and  fuch  as  would  render  him  ut¬ 
terly  incapable  ever  to  attain  to  any  the  leaft 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  fcience,  if  he 
could  not  conceive  and  argue  about  a  triangle 
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in  general,  without  imbarrafiing  his  thoughts, 
by  confidering  whether  it  was  of  wood  or 
of  metal,  whether  it  was  white  or  black, 
whether  ifofceles  or  fcalenum  ? 

There  is  another  fcience  (till  more  ab- 
ftrad  than  geometry,  I  mean  arithmetic. 
For,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  points,  lines, 
.and  figures  have  pofition ;  whereas  number 
lias  none,  but  is  one  of  the  moft  general  af- 
fedions  of  being,  whereby  things  are  ab- 
ftraded  from  all  their  accidents,  and  all  the 
qualities  that  difference  them  one  from  an¬ 
other,  even  from  the  circumftances  of  time 
and  place?  which  belong  to  all  fublunary 
things  :  And,  therefore,  numbers  are  moft 
properly  ufed  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  fym~ 
bols  of  things  immaterial  and  eternai.  Now, 

I  afk  not  only  the  man  who  underftands  the 
fcience  of  numbers,  but  every  fchool-boy, 
who  learns  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
whether,  when  he  adds  or  fubtrads,  divides 
or  multiplies,  he  thinks  of  fo  many  men, 
horfes,  or  oxen?  whether,  in  fhort,  his  fenfe 
or  imagination  has  any  thing  to  do  in  thefe 
arithmetical  operations  ?  and  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  this  moft  abftrad  idea  of 
number  upon  which  he  operates  ?  And,  as 
to  men  who  underftand  the  fcience,  it  is  ab- 
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furd  to  fuppofe,  that,  when  they  demonftrate 
thofe  operations  which  vulgar  men  perform 
without  knowing  the  reafon  of  them ;  or, 
when  they  treat  of  the  higher  parts  of  this 
fcience,  fuch  as  the  doftrine  of  ratios  and 
proportions,  they  ever  think  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  beings,  to  which  the  numbers  are  to 
be  applied  ? 

But,  further,  take  a  man  who  has  learned 
neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic,  nor  any 
■fcience  whatever,  and  alk  him,  Whether  he 
cannot  obferve,  fpeak,  and  reafon  about  the 
length  of  the  room  where  he  fits,  without 
taking  into  his  confideration  its  breadth  or 
height,  or  what  the  finifhing  is,  whether 
wainfcot  or  plaifter?  whether  he  cannot  ob¬ 
ferve  the  fize  or  figure  of  any  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable,  without  confidering  its  other  qua¬ 
lities  ? 

Further,  there  are  words  in  every  language 
of  art,  called  by  grammarians  abftraSl  nouns , 
which  denote  qualities  abftra£ted  from  the 
fubitances  in  which  they  are  by  nature  ne- 
ceffarily  inherent ;  this  therefore  may  be  faid 
to  be  a  violent  abftraction ;  yet  I  aik  any 
common  man,  when  he  ufes  the  terms  black - 
nefs-y  whitenefsy  bardnefs ,  or  foftnefs ,  &c. 
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does  he  think  of  any  particular  fubftances 
to  which  thefe  qualities  are  to  be  applied  ? 
If  thefe,  and  fuch  like  queftions  mu  ft  be 
anfwered  in  the  negative,  as  I  think  they 
muft  be,  then  it  is  decided  by  common  ob- 
fervation  and  experience,  that  the  human 
mind  muft  at  leaft  have  the  faculty  of  ah- 
jlraffiion;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  much  under 
the  dominion  of  fenfe,  that  it  muft  neceffa- 
rily  contemplate  every  objedt  as  prefented  to 
it  by  the  fenfe,  but  can  exert  a  power  fupe- 
rior  to  fenfe,  by  feparating  and  dividing  thofe 
things  which  fenfe  prefents  only  in  the 
lump. 

The  latter  writer  I  have  mentioned,  ad¬ 
mits  the  fa £t  to  be  as  I  have  ftated  it ;  and 
acknowledges,  that  the  mind,  in  contempla¬ 
ting  any  individual  objedt  of  fenfe,  can  lay 
afide  the  confideration  of  the  qualities  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  objedt,  and  confider  only  thofe 
which  it  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
fame  kind :  And  to  thefe  common  qualities, 
fo  confidered  by  the  mind,  we  affix,  fays  he, 
a  name,  which  he  admits  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  things  of  that  kind,  and  to  ftand 
for  them,  in  fpeaking  and  writing ;  as,  e.  g. 

I  fee  a  three-fided  figure  upon  the  paper,  and 
this  is  an  objedt  which  I  perceive  by  my 
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fenfe  of  fight.  Now,  fays  he,  I  can  lay  a- 
fide  the  confideration  of  the  white  paper, 
the  black  lines,  and  I  can  alfo  throw  out  of 
my  view,  whether  it  be  a  great  or  fmall  fi¬ 
gure,  right-angled,  acute  or  obtufe  angled, 
and  can  confider  only  its  quality  of  being  a 
plain  figure,  bounded  by  three  ftraight  lines, 
to  which  I  give  the  name  of  triangle ;  and 
this  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  all  plain 
figures  bounded  by  three  right  lines,  without 
any  other  additional  circumftance. 

Now,  I  fhould  defire  to  know,  whether  the 
idea  defcribed  by  this  writer  is  not  precifely 
what  other  philofophers  call  an  abflra£l  idea  ? 
2 d!y>  I  would  alb  this  gentleman,  by  what  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  mind  this  difcrimination  of  the 
qualities  of  a  triangle  is  performed,  fo  that 
fome  of  them  are  made  the  obj  edts  of  the  mind’s 
contemplation,  while  others  of  them  are  fetout 
of  its  fight  ?  He  will  not  furely  fay  it  is  fenfe; 
becaufe fenfe  difcriminates  nothing,  but  with¬ 
out  diftindlion  perceives  eyery  quality  of  an 
objedt  that  is  prefented  to  it,  not  considering 
whether  it  be  common  to  the  kind,  or  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  individual.  Neither  is  it  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  weaker 
fenfation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
mull  be  fome  faculty  different  from  either 
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of  thefe  two,  and  this  faculty  is  what 
I  call  intellect ;  unlefs  it  could  be  fhewn, 
that  there  is  any  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  perceives  or  knows  any  thing, 
other  than  fenfe,  imagination,  and  intel- 
1  edh 

It  is  faid  by  this  writer,  That  the  triangle 
upon  the  paper  is  truly  the  triangle  which  is 
perceived  by  the  mind,  but  it  is  confidered 
as  reprefenting  all  other  triangles.  But  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  playing  with  words, 
and  fpeaking  in  figure  and  metaphor,  not 
with  philofophical  propriety  and  exadtnefs. 
For  what  is  meant  by  the  word  reprefenting  ? 
If  it  fignifies,  that  the  triangle  upon  the  pa¬ 
per  hands  for  a  fign  of  the  idea  of  triangle, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  word  triangle 
does  in  fpeaking,  it  is  admitted.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  meant,  that  the  triangle  up¬ 
on  the  paper  is  the  exa £t  image  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  in  the  mind,  it  is  denied.  For  how 
can  a  triangle,  that  mull  of  necellity  be  ei¬ 
ther  right-angled,  acute  or  obtufe-angled, 
reprefent  in  that  fenfe  a  triangle  which  this 
writer  allows  to  be  confidered  by  the  mind 
without  any  of  thofe  qualities  ? 

The  diagrams,  however,  ufed  by  geome~ 

■-  r 

ters  in  demonftrating  their  proportions,  may 
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poffibly  have  led  thofe  gentlemen  into  fo 
grofs  an  error.  But  they  ought  to  have’ con- 
fidered,  that  fuch  diagrams  are  no  other  than 
figns  of  ideas,  and  that  it  is  the  weaknefs 
of  our  intellect  which  obliges  us  to  take 
that  affiftance  from  fenfe.  And  accordingly 
we  fee,  that  men  who  are  far  advanced  in 
the  fcience,  can  go  through  long  demonftra- 
tions  without  fuch  affiftance ;  and  though 
we  do  not  poffefs,  we  may  at  leaf!  conceive, 
fuch  a  degree  of  intellect,  as  to  have  no  need 
of  fuch  material  figns  or  fymbols,  but  be  a- 
ble  to  converfe  with  the  pure  intelledual 
forms  themfelves.  But,  even  in  our  prefent 
ftate,  to  argue,  that,  becaufe  we  ufe  figns  of 
ideas,  therefore  we  have  no  ideas,  is  the 
fame  thing  as  if  one  fhould  argue,  that,  be¬ 
caufe  we  ufe  another  fort  of  figns,  namely 
founds,  therefore  we  have  no  conceptions 
but  of  founds.  Now  the  fad  is  fo  far  o~ 
therwife,  that,  when  we  hear  or  read  any 
:  thing  attentively,  we  do  not  at  all  attend  to 
:  the  founds,  letters,  or  words,  but  only  to  the 
things  fignified  by  them. 

The  ufe,  however,  of  thefe  fymbols  of  i- 
I  deas  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  confound 
I  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  with  ideas.  It  may 
[  not  therefore  be  improper  to  examine  how 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  cafe  {rands  with  thofe  who  have  not  the 
ufe  of  thofe  fymbols,  which  are  either  vifible 
objects,  fuch  as  diagrams  in  geometry,  or 
founds,  fuch  as  words.  Now,  let  us  take 
the  inftance  of  Mr  Saunderfon  the  blind  pro- 
feffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  He  certainly  conceived  a  tri¬ 
angle  that  was  neither  black  nor  white,  nor 
of  any  other  colour.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  abftracted  from  all 
colour.  Why  might  he  not  conceive  it  ab- 
ftra&ed  from  every  other  fenfihle  quality  ? 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  faid,  that  he  mull:  have 
conceived  it  as  hard  or  foft,  or  of  lome  o- 
ther  quality  of  which  we  have  the  percep¬ 
tion  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  But  why  not 
abftradt  thefe  qualities  from  it,  as  well  as 
the  qualities  perceived  by  the  fight?  The 
anfwer  I  know  will  be,  that  he  had  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  though  not  that  of  fight; 
and,  if  he  had  wanted  both,  he  could  have 
had  no  idea  at  all  of  a  triangle.  But  this 
is  laying  no  more  than  that  our  fenfes,  in 
this  (late  of  our  existence,  are  the  inlets  to 
pur  knowledge,  and  that  they  furnifh  the 
materials,  out  of  which  our  ideas  and  all 
our  knowledge  is  made.  But  as  this  in¬ 
ftance  of  the  blind  geometer  {hews,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  our  ideas 
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abftradted  from  one  kind  of  fenfations  ;  fo 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  them 
abftrafted  from  any  other,  or  from  all,  if  we 
can  exalt  our  thoughts  to  the  conception  of 
beings  which  are  not  connected  with  matter, 
nor  have  any  need  of  organs  of  fenfe  to  bring 
in  to  them  the  materials  of  knowledge. 

Again,  let  us  confider  the  cafe  of  deaf  and 
dumb  perfons,  who  cannot  ufe  that  fymbol 
of  ideas  we  call  words.  They  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  think,  as  we  commonly  do,  in  words, 
but  in  what  appears  to  me  a  better  manner ;  for 
they  are  converfant  with  the  ideas  themfelves. 
This  I  was  told  by  one  of  thofe  perfons,  a  very 
ingenious  young  gentleman,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  fcience,  having  learned  both  arithmetic 
and  the  elements  of  geometry  *.  As  his  ideas, 
therefore,  were  cleared  of  the  incumbrance 
of  words,  I  was  curious  to  know,  whether 

they  were  not  alfo  unembarraffed  with  other 

I  2 

*  His  name  is  Shirrejf.  He  is  by  profeffion  a  painter* 

'  and  was  taught  to  articulate  by  Mr  Bairdwood,  a  rr*an 
who  makes  a  bufinefs  of  teaching  deaf  perfons  to  fpeak, 
and  of  whom  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  make  mention 
hereafter.  Though,  therefore,  he  have  the  ufe  of  words, 
yet,  when  I  afked  him  the  queftion,  whether,  in  thinking, 
he  annexed  any  words  to  his  ideas  ?  he  readily  anfwered, 
j  that  he  did  not.  As  to  founds,  it  was  impoffible  he 
'  fhould.  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  figures  of  the  words 
in  writing  or  printing,  or  the  motion  of  the  organs  in 
|  articulating  them,  that  he  could  annex  to  his  ideas.  But 
'  even  thefe  he  did  not  annex.  He  underftands  and  writes 
]  £nglifh  very  well,  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
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peceptions  of  fenfe  ,  and  afked  him  parti¬ 
cularly,  whether  he  did  not  aferibe  fome 
colour,  fuch  as  black  or  white,  to  his  notion 
of  a  triangle,  a  thing  not  unlikely,  as  he  was 
by  profeffion  a  painter,  and  confequently 
much  converfant  in  colours  ?  He  anfwered 
readily  and  explicitly,  that  his  idea  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  had  no  colour.  And  when  I  afked 
him  whether,  in  his  arithmetical  operations, 
he  applied  the  numbers  to  particular  things? 
he  faid,  he  did  not.  This  deeikon  of  a  man 


who  had  never  thought  upon  the  fubjeef, 
and  confequently  had  no  prejudice  in  favour 
of  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  I  confider  as 
the  voice  of  nature  attefting  a  fact,  which 
he  muft  have  known  as  well  as  the  greateil 


philofopher. 

The  arguments  ufed  by  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  deny  ahfiradtion,  tend  chiefly  to 
prove,  that  ideas  have  no  real  exijlence ,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  apprehended  either  by 
fenfe  or  imagination  :  For  who  can  perceive 
by  the  fenfe,  or  figure  in  his  imagination,  a 
triangle,  e.g.  that  is  neither  equilateral,  ilo- 
fceles,  nor  fealenum  ?  But  this  is  arguing 
agamft  the  ideas  of  Plato,  not  thofe  of  Ari- 
fiotle.  Amd,  in  this  way,  the  antient  philo- 
fophers,  and  particularly  Sextus  Emipiri 
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cus  the  great  defender  of  the  Sceptic  phi— 
lofophy,  has  argued  againft  abjtraff  ideas , 
not  denying  their  exiftence  in  the  human 
mind ,  but  maintaining,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
hle  they  could  really  exift  in  nature .  And 
indeed,  if  thefe  philofophers  had  entered  a 
little  more  into  that  antient  controverfy,  and 
known  perfectly  the  difference  betwixt  thole 
two  kinds  of  ideas,  they  never  would  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  ideas  of  Ariftotle,  which 
are  the  operation  of  mind  alone?  could  exift 
any  where  elfe  but  in  the  mind,  or  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  fenfe,  or  figured  by  the  ima¬ 
gination,  any  more  than  mind  itfelf.  And 
fo  much  for  this  ffrange  opinion  concerning 
ideas,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  unfupported  by  any  authority,  an¬ 
tient  or  modern,  and  as  repugnant  to  found 
philofophy  as  to  common  under  handing.  I 

*  This  writer  is  of  later  times,  having  lived,  as  I  con¬ 
jecture,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  ;  but  there  are  very 
tew  writers  of  the  belt  times  that  exceed  him  in  purity  or 
elegance  of  ftyle :  And  I  would  advife  all  our  fceptical 
writers  to  ftudy  him  diligently,  not  only  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  ftyle,  if  they  happen  to  underhand  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  (or,  if  they  do  not,  there  is  a  very  good  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  him),  but  of  their  matter;  for  there  is  as  great 
copioufnefs  of  argument  in  him  as  in  any  writer  I  know'. 
I  would  alfo  advife  fuch  of  them  as  write  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion,  to  ftudv  Julian  the  Emperor’s  work 
of  that  kind,  prelerved  to  us  by  one  of  the  lathers  of  the 
church,  Cyrillus ;  who,  in  anfwering  him,  has  done  his 
antagonift  the  juftice  to  give  us  his  own  words.  They 
will  there  learn  more  plaufible  arguments,  and  much  more 
elegantly  exprdfed,  than  any  they  have  uled. 
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will  only  add,  that  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Locke  appears  to  me  to  have  led  into  this,  as 
well  as  into  other  errors :  For,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  talks  of  abftradl:  ideas,  it 
would  feem  he  did  not  believe  that  they  ex¬ 
ilic  d  even  in  the  mind.  He  fays  of  the  ab- 
ftradt  idea  of  a  triangle,  4  That,  in  effedt, 
4  it  is  fame  what  imperfedl  that  cannot  exilf, 
4  an  idea  wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  and  inconfiftent  ideas  are  put  toge- 
4  ther  And  accordingly  Bifhop  Berkeley 
avails  himfelf  of  this  authority  from  Mr 
Locke,  in  arguing  againft  abftradt  ideas 
Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  philofopher, 
fuch  as  Mr  Locke,  who  derives  every  thing 
from  fenfe  and  matter,  and  feems  to  know 

■  1  v<  . 

nothing  beyond  thefe,  fhould  not  believe  in 
the  exiftence  of  ideas  that  are  altogether  the 
work  of  mind,  operating  by  itfelf,  without 
the  affiftance  of  body. 

Betwixt  thofe  two  opinions,  fo  oppofite, 
lies  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool, 
which,  it  may  be  thought,  I  have  explained 
at  too  great  length;  and,  inftead  of  a  treatife 
upon  language,  have  written  a  fyftem  of  the 
philofophy  of  mind.  But  it  fhould  be  con- 
fidered,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  phi- 

*  EJfay  on  the  human  under [1 anding,  hook  4.  ch.  7.  §  9* 

1  Theory  of  Vfonf.  147. 
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lofophical  account  of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Language,  which  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  tor  me  to  give,  if  I  had  not 
entered  into  the  pholofophy  of  mind  and 
ideas  ;  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  the 
ftudy  of  language  is  the  moil  barren  of  all 

ftudies,  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  or  man 
of  fcience.  But  further,  I  hope  this  inqui¬ 
ry  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas 
will  facilitate  the  decifion  of  the  queflion, 
of  which  I  am  to  treat  in  the  next  chapter, 
namely,  Whether  ideas  be  the  natural 
growth  of  the  mind,  or  the  fruit  of  acquired 
habit  ? 

CHAP.  X. 

That  Ideas  are  formed  by  the  Mind ,  not  natu¬ 
rally  ,  but  in  conjequence  of  acquired  Habit . 
— General  Reflections  upon  the  Subject. 

I  Know  that  the  argument  I  am  now  to 
maintain  will  appear  to  many  a  very 
ungracious  argument,  and  will  probably 
draw  upon  me  much  cenfure.  Are  we  then 
of  the  fame  nature,  they  will  fay,  with  the 
brute  beads  ?  And  is  there  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them,  except  what  culture  and 
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education  makes  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  firft* 
That  I  muft  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  the 
preient  nature  of  man,  not  of  that  more 
perfect  (late,  in  which,  1  think,  philofophy 
as  well  as  religion,  allures  us  he  formerly 
was.  Secondly,  I  fay,  that,  even  in  this  our 
fallen  ft  ate,  our  nature  bears  evident  marka 

of  fuperior  dignity  and  excellence  above 
that  of  the  brute.  This  I  think  I  have  fhewn 
in  the  account  that  1  have  given  of  the  o- 
perations  of  the  human  mind,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  mark  the  boundaries  betwixt 
them  and  us;  and  I  have  very  much  blamed 

certain  philofophers,  for  ftripping  us  of  that 

\ 

prime  faculty,  which  makes  the  chief  dif- 
tinclion  betwixt  our  nature  and  that  of  the 
brute,  I  mean  intellect .  But  there  is  certain- 


*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  as  appears  from  the 
Ti  maeus,p.  42.  edit.  Stephani;  a  doctrine  which  he  learn¬ 
ed  in  the  Pythagorean  fehool.  See  Hierocles’s  commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  aurea  carmina  of  Pythagoras,  ad  v.  54.  et 
feqq.  See  alfo  Plotinus,  Lib.  8.  cap.  i.Ennead.  4.  From 
all  which  paffages  it  clearly  appears  to  have  been  the 
do&rine  of  the  Pythagorean  fehool,  that  man  was  once 
in  a  more  perfed  date,  from  which  he  fell;  and  that  he 
is ’.in  this  life  only  by  way  of  punifhment  and  probation; 
and  that  his  great  bufmefs  in  this  his  prefent  date  is,  to 
endeavour  to  regain  his  former  and  better  date,  to  tjj,- 
■ztrpolsgccs  y-ou  to  ufe  Plato’s  expredlon  in 

the  palfage  above  quoted  from  the  Timaeus.  See  alfo, 
what  I  have  faid,  in  the  note  upon  chap.  1.  of  book  i. 
concerningyPlato’s  belief  in  the  dodrine  of  the  trinity, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  the  later  Pla¬ 
tonics  above  named,  and  particularly,  in  thofe  of  Proclus* 
It  is  therefore  impcflible  to  deny,  that  this  was  a  mod 
chridian  philofophy,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  the  philofo¬ 
phy  of  the  fathers  . of  the  church* 
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]y  no  herefy  in  maintaining,  that  man  has, 

by  his  fall,  loft  this  faculty,  as  well  as  many 
others,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  retain  only  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  it:  And,  inftead  of  be- 
inu  a  degradation  of  human  nature,  it  feems 
to  be  our  chief  praife,  that,  by  our  own  fa- 
gacity  and  induftry,  we  have  been  able  to 
improve  fo  much  the  fcanty  ftock  that  na¬ 
ture,  in  this  our  degenerate  ftate,  hasbeftow- 
ed  upon  us,  and  to  proceed,  at  leaft  fo  far, 
towards  regaining  our  former  more  perfect 
ftate  *;  while  the  brutes  remain  in  the  ftate 
in  which  nature  has  placed  them,  except  in 
fo  far  as  their  natural  inftinct  is  improved 
by  the  culture  we  beftow  upon  them.  Iris 
enough,  I  think,  for  the  honour  of  our  fpe* 
cies,  that  our  capacity  is  allowed  to  be  great- 

*  What fupernatural  affiftance  we  may  expeft  towards 
reftoring  us  to  our  original  ftate,  and  how  that  affiftance 
is  to  be  obtained,  is  an  inquiry  that  does  not  belong  to 
philoiophy,  but  religion,  I  ihall  only  add,  that  the  antient 
philofophers  above  quoted,  were  lufficiently  fenfi’ble  of 
the  neceffity  of  fuch  affiftance,  and  that  philofophy  a- 
lone  was  not  fufficient.  They  therefore  prefcribed  a  cer¬ 
tain  diet  and  courfe  of  life,  together  with  certain  expia¬ 
tions,  lujirations ,  arid  initiations ,  by  which,  they  faid,  the 
mind  was  exalted  above  this  mortal  ftate,  and  brought 
nearer  to  divinity,  Theie  were  kept  sv  *ir»ppnr6.tg  amon^ 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  their  followers  in  later  times,  fuch  as 
Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  and  Hierocles,  and  made  a 
new  kind  of  philofophy,  religious  and  my ftical,  which  they 
called  <ptXo<ro<ptx  TeXgg-Tix.y],  or  xccfaortKYi,  by  which  was  ef- 
fetfted,  as  they  faid,  what  they  called  the  Xv<ri$  or 

delivery  of  the  foul  from  thraldom  and  bondage.  See 
Hierocles’s  commentary  upon  the  aurca  carmina  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  v.  67.  See  alfo  Laertius,  in  vita  Pythagorae,  and 
Marinus’s  life  of  Proclus,  verfus  Jinetn , 
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er,  and  that  we  have  from  nature  a  greater 
facility  in  forming  habits  and  acquiring  fa¬ 
culties  that  are  not  born  with  us.  Further 
than  this,  I  cannot,  though  I  fhould  give  of¬ 
fence,  carry  the  fuperiority  of  our  nature  a~ 
bove  the  brute,  in  our  prefent  ftate;  nor  can 
I  exactly  determine  how  far  the  brute  might 
be  carried  by  culture  and  education.  Only 
thus  much  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  his  pro- 
grefs  would  be  much  flower,  for  the  reafon 
juft  now  mentioned ;  and,  not  having  from 
nature  the  fame  capability,  he  could  not, 
with  any  culture,  go  fo  far. — But  to  proceed 
in  our  argument. 

From  the  fketch  I  have  given  of  the  ideal 
world,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  different 
from  the  natural.  For,  in  the  firfi  place, 
in  the  ideal  world,  there  is  nothing  but  Jha- 
douuy  forms ,  as  thofe  would  call  them  who 
believe  that  nothing  really  exiits  except  what 
is  material ;  whereas  the  natural  confifts  of 
fubftances,  compounded  of  matter  and  form . 

Secondly ,  The  natural  world  is  a  compofiti- 
on  of  infinite  variety;  of  which  it  is  true,  in 
fome  fenfe,  what  the  antient  philofopher 
faid  that  I  quoted  above,  that  all  things  are 
mixed  with  all;  not  as  in  the  chaos  of  the 
poets,  without  order  or  regularity, 

Frigidaubi  pugnant  calidls,  humentia  beds.; 
MoUiacura  duns*  fine  pojackre  habsntia  pondus; 
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but  with  the  mofh  perfed  order  and  regula¬ 
rity,  though  with  fuch  a  mixture  in  the  com- 
pofition,  that  almoft  every  thing  participates 
of  every  thing,  and  the  mod  didant  extremes 
run  into  one  another.  In  the  ideal  world  it 

is  juft  the  reverfe  :  For  every  thing  there 
is  feparated  and  difcriminated  from  every 
thing;  and  it  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  human 
intelligence,  to  untwift,  as  it  were,  this  great 
web  of  nature,  and  fhow  every  thread  by  it- 
felf.  Thirdly ,  As  the  objeds  in  this  world 
are  different  from  thofe  in  the  natural,  fo  are 
the  faculties  by  which  we  recognize  thofe  ob- 
jeds.  The  natural  world  we  perceive  by 
our  jevfes,  the  ideal  by  our  intellect ;  two  fa¬ 
culties  altogether  different  in  their  nature 
and  manner  of  operation. 

The  laft  difference  I  {hall  obferve  is,  that 
the  natural  world  opens  upon  us  at  our  birth, 
at  lead  in  fome  degree,  and  our  infancy  and 
younger  years  are  wholly  employed  in  ma¬ 
king  difcoveries  in  it ;  whereas  it  is  evident, 
that  the  ideal  world  is  not  difclofed  to  us  till 
a  conliderable  time  after  our  birth ;  for  atf  rft 
we  are  entirely  immerfed  in  matter,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  medium  of  fenfe  and 
matter,  as  I  have  fhewm,  that  we  enter  into 
this  world  of  ideas  L 

*  There  is  another  difference,  which,  though  not  im~ 
mediately  belonging  to  our  fubjeft,  is  well  worth  obfer- 
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When  I  fay  this,  I  would  not  have  it  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  my  opinion,  that,  however  we 
are  connected  with  matter  at  the  time  of  our 

ting  by  the  philofopher;  and  it  is  this:  That  the  ideal 
world,  being  entirely  of  our  own  creation,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  perfectly  known  to  us,  fo  that  wefhould  be  able  to  de¬ 
fine  or  explain  the  elfence  of  every  thing  in  it;  whereas, 
in  the  world  made  by  God,  we  know  not  the  elfence  or 
conftituent  principles  of  any  thing;  for  I  deny  that  we  can 
give  a  perfect  definition  of  any  natural  fubflance.  Not  to 
fpeak  of  the  jirft  matter  of  the  philofophers,  which  by  all  of 
them  is  allowed  to  be  undefineable  and  incomprehenfible, 
what  do  we  know  more  of  thofe  bodies  with  which  we  are  fur- 
rounded,  and  are  daily  converfant,  or  even  of  our  own  bo- 
dies,  with  which  we  are  fo  intimately  connected,  exceptcer- 
tain  qualities  or  properties?  But  what  conllitutes  the  elfence 
of  any  particular  body,  or  of  body  in  general,  no  man  can 
tell.  The  common  definition  of  body  is,  that  which  hath  three 
dimenfions.  But  this  is  telling  us  no  more  than  that  it  is  boun¬ 
ded  in  a  certain  way:  And  I  afkJVhdtis  it  that  is  thus  boun¬ 
ded?  It  is  alfo  defined  to  be,  that  whicn  refills,  or  fills  place. 
But  Hill  I  afk,  What  is  it  that  has  this  quality  of  refiftence , 
or  filling  place?  I  have  already  obferved,  that  Euclid,  in  his 
definitions,  has  very  properly  not  meddled  with  [pace ,  ex- 
tenfion ,  quantity ,  or  any  other  of  thofe  univerfials  which  are 
the  fubjedt  of  the  firlt  philofophy,  He  has  alfo  wifely  ab- 
ftained  from  making  mention  of  Qupct,,  or  body3  even  whefi 
he  defines  a  folid.  For  he  tells  us,  that  a  folid  is  that  which 
hath  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  without  telling  us 
what  it  is ;  though  he  no  doubt  knew  that  it  was  body,  and 
nothing  elfe.  But  the  fubje<5t  of  his  fcience  was  not 
that  undefineable  thing  we  call  bodyy  but  only  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  body;  which,  being  abltracted  from  body,  are  treat¬ 
ed  of  by  the  geometer.  It  is  therefore  no  impeachment  of 
the  certainty  of  the  fcience,  that  body,  which  is  what  is  con¬ 
tained  within  thefe  boundaries,  cannot  be  defined. 
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birth,  there  is  any  thing  material,  or  conge* 
nial  to  matter,  in  the  nature  of  our  mind  : 
For  the  reader,  I  hope,  by  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  feen  of  this  work,  will  not  believe  that 
I  am  addicted  to  that  mad  philofophy  *  which 
excludes  mind  altogether  from  the  fyftem  of 
nature, |or,  whatis,ifpcffible,  ftill  moreabfurd, 
fuppofes  that  our  mind  is  the  only  mind  in 
theuniverfe.  I  have  been  taught  a  philofophy 
very  different,  from  which  I  have  learned, 
that  there  is  a  governing  mind  in  the  univerfe, 
immaterial ,  eternal ,  and  unchangeable ;  that 
our  minds  are  of  a  nature  congenial  to  this 
lupreme  mind  ;  and  that  there  is  in  us,  even 
at  the  time  of  our  birth,  a  portion  of  thofe 
celeftial  feeds ,  of  which  the  Latin  poet,  quit¬ 
ting  poetical  fi&ion,  and  affuming  the  phi- 
lofopher,  divinely  fings, 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor  et  coelestis  origo 
Se  minibus, — 

But  he  very  properly  adds  this  exception, 

~~ — quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terremque  hebetant  artus,  moribundaque  membra. 
Now,  thefe  incumbrances  are  fo  great  when, 
we  firft  come  into  the  world,  and  the  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  divinity  within  us,  as  the  antients 
chofe  to  call  it,  is  then  fo  immerfed  in  mat¬ 
ter,  and  imbruted ,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  it 

*  Infanientis  dum  fapientiae 

Confultus  erro.  Hor, 
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cannot  exert  that  power  of  felf-motion ,  which 
is  peculiar  to  its  nature,  but  is  altogether  paf- 
five  to  material  impulfes,  either  from  exter¬ 
nal  obje&s,  or  from  its  own  habitation  of 
clay;  I  mean,  from  appetites  and  feelings  a- 
rifing  from  the  body. 

This  is  the  natural  hate  of  man  when  he 
firfc  appears  upon  this  ftage  :  And  the  que- 
ftion  is,  How  he  undergoes  fo  great  a  change, 
as  to  become,  of  a  creature  merely  paflive 
and  fenfitive,  a&ive  and  intelligent?  By 
what  means  does  he  enter  into  this  intellec¬ 
tual  world,  fo  different  from  the  natural,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  a  new  creature  ?  Is  it  by 
nature  merely  that  this  metamorphofis  is 
brought  about,  as  the  worm  is  changed  into 
a  butterfly  ?  or  is  it  by  habit  which  he  ac¬ 
quires  ?  Do  not  we  at  firft  learn  to  thinks  as 
we  afterwards  acquire  arts  and  fciences?  and 
does  not  the  mind,  by  flow  degrees,  and  ve¬ 
ry  feeble  attempts  in  the  beginning,  at  laft 
difengage  itfelf  from  the  entanglements  of 
matter,  and  learn  to  exert  its  native  power 
of  intellect  ? 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  reafoning 
upon  this  fubjed,  let  us  try  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  fad;  and  experience,  beginning 
with  the  infants  of  our  own  fpecies,  That 
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they  have  at  fir  ft  no  ideas,  and  but  very  im¬ 
perfect  fenfations,  is  a  matter  of  fad:  that 
cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that 
they  acquire  their  ideas,  not  by  nature,  as 
they  do  their  bodily  faculties,  but  by  inftruc- 
tion,  and  byconverfmg  with  elderly  perfons. 
Now,  fuppofe  them  deprived  of  this  method 
of  communication,  how  long  may  we  fup¬ 
pofe  that  their  infancy  of  mind  would  laft  ? 
I  have  been  informed  of  an  inftance  of  a 
child,  who  was  come  to  be  betwixt  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  and  had  learned,  not 

only  to  fpeak,  but  tc  read,  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  muft  have  had  ideas,  however  im- 
perfed,  when  he  loft  his  hearing  by  the 
fmall-pox,  and  continued  deaf  all  his  life 
after.  At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Mr  Braidwood,  whom 
I  mentioned  before,  and  who  profeffes  a 
moil  curious  art,  of  which  I  fhall  have  00- 

4 

cafion  to  make  frequent  mention  afterwards, 
I  mean  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  fpeak. 

Mr  Braidwood  told  me,  that,  as  he  had  been 
much  negleCted  after  the  lofs  of  his  hearing, 
without  the  pains  being  beftowed  upon  him 
that  are  commonly  beftowed  upon  deaf  per- 
fons,  he  found  him,  even  at  that  advanced 
age,  almoft  totally  void  of  ideas,  and  was 
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obliged  to  teach  him  to  think  as  well  as  to 
fpeak.  Yet  this  young  man  had  been  fup- 
phed  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  But 
let  us  foppofe  that  he  had  had  all  thofe  ne¬ 
ceffaries  to  furnifti  for  himfelf,  can  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  if  he  had  been  fo  employed,  he 
ever  would  have  learned  to  think,  or  have 
become  a  rational  creature,  even  fuppofmg 
that  he  had  lived  in  company  with  fuch  as 
him  (elf  ? 

In  order  to  form  a  right  judgement  of 
this  matter,  let  us  confider  the  hate  of  la¬ 
vage  and  barbarous  nations.  Thofe  who 
have  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  man^  not  of  par¬ 
ticular  nations  only,  that  is,  have  ftudied 
hiftory  in  the  liberal  and  extenfive  view  of 
difcovering  the  nature  of  man  from  fact  and 
experience,  know  very  well,  that  all  nations, 
even  the  mod  polifhed  and  civilized,  of 
which  we  read  in  hiftory,  were  originally 
barbarians ;  and  that,  as  all  the  vegetables,  fuch 
as  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  are  now 
cultivated  and  improved  by  art,  and  in  like 
manner  the  brute  animals  that  are  tamed, 
were  at  firft  wild;  fo  likewife  man  himfelf 
was  originally  a  wild  favage  animal,  till  he 
was  tamed,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  humanized , 
by  civility  and  arts.  Whoever,  therefore3 
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would  trace  human  nature  up  to  its  fource, 
muft  ftudy  very  diligently  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations,  inftead  of  forming  theo¬ 
ries  of  man  from  what  he  obferves  among 
civilized  nations.  Whether  we  can,  in  that 
way,  by  any  difcoveries  hitherto  made, 
trace  man  up  to  what  I  fuppofe  his  o- 
riginal  ftate  to  have  been,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  we  can  come  ve¬ 
ry  near  it :  For  we  are  fare,  that  there  have 
been  in  the  world,  and  are  ftill,  herds  of 
men  (for  they  do  not  deferve  the  name  of 
nations)  living  in  a  ftate  almoft  entirely  bru- 
tifh,  and  indeed,  in  fome  refpe&s,  more  wild 
than  that  of  certain  brutes,  as  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  government  nor  arts  *.  Some  of  them 
who  are  advanced  fo  far  as  civil  fociety 
and  language,  have  neverthelefs  ideas  ex¬ 
ceedingly  imperfedl :  For,  though  they  have 
general  notions,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  language,  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  abftra&ed  ideas,  as  fhall  be  fhewn 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  barbarous 
languages.  From  fuch  beginnings,  how¬ 
ever,  men  proceed  to  form  diftindt  ideas ; 
then  they  advance  to  arts  and  fciences,  and 
fo  on  to  refinement  and  politenefs.  Now, 
Vol.  I.  K 

*  Of  fuch  nations  more  will  be  faid  in  the  fequel, 
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wherever  there  is  a  progrefs,  there  muft  be 
a  beginning;  and  the  beginning  in  this  cafe 

can  be  no  other  than  the  mere  animal:  For 

/ 

in  tracing  back  the  progrefs,  where  elfe  can 
we  flop?  If  we  have  difcovered  fo  many 
links  of  the  chain,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fup- 
pofe  the  reft,  and  conclude,  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it  muft  hold  of  that  common  na¬ 
ture  which  conneds  us  with  the  reft  of  the 
animal  creation. 

From  favage  men  we  are  naturally  led  to 
confider  the  condition  of  the  brutes ;  be¬ 
twixt  whom  and  the  favages  there  is  fuch  a 
refemblance,  that  there  are  many  who  will 
hardly  admit  of  any  difference ;  and  even 
betwixt  us  and  them  at  the  time  of  our 
birth,  and  for  fome  confiderable  time  after, 
there  is  not,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  any 
material  difference.  The  mind  of  the  brute 
(fo  I  call  the  inward  principle  in  him  that 
governs  his  motions  and  addons)  is  infepa- 
rably  conneded  with  his  body,  and  bound 
in  the  chains  of  matter,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  are  when  wTe  firft  come  into  the 
world.  And  accordingly,  in  the  firft  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  mind,  we  fee  the  very  fame 
procefs  :  For,  they  have  the  fame  percepti¬ 
ons  of  fenfe  that  we  have  \  they  preferve 
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thofe  perceptions  in  their  memory  or  ima¬ 
gination;  and  they  have  alfo,  as  well  as  we, 
a  notion  of famenefs ,  llkenefs ,  or  diverjity ,  in 
the  objects  of  fenfe  ;  and  they  recognize  the 
fpecies  in  the  individual,  as  readily  as  our 
children  do.  Does  not  this  plainly  indicate, 
that  there  is  no  natural  difference  betwixt 
our  minds  and  theirs,  and  that  the  fuperio- 
ritv  we  have  over  them  is  adventitious ,  and 
from  acquired  habit?  How  far  the  brute 
might  go  in  that  way,  we  have  no  fufficient 
experience  to  determine  with  any  certainty. 
If  we  can  believe  fome  dories  told  of  them, 
and  by  philofophers  too,  we  cannot  deny 
their  capacity  of  acquiring  the  habit,  not 
only  of  forming  fome  general  notions,  which 
may  be  called  ideas,  but  of  comparing 
them  together  ;  that  is,  of  reafoning.  The 
dory  told  by  Mr  Locke,  of  the  Brazil  parrot 
belonging  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  is 
well  known.  And  Porphyry,  the  greateft 
philofopher,  as  well  as  bed  writer  of  his 
ige,  relates,  that  crows  and  magpyes,  and 
aarrots,  (and  another  bird  that  he  calls 
$*0**05),  were  taught,  in  his  time,  not  only  to 
mitate  human  fpeech,  but  to  attend  to  what 
was  told  them,  and  to  remember  it ;  and 
nany  of  them,  fays  he,  have  learned  to  in- 

Kz 
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form  againft  thofe  whom  they  faw  doing  a- 
ny  mifctiief  in  the  houfe.  And  he  himfelf, 
he  fays,  tamed  a  partridge  that  he  found 
fome  where  about  Carthage,  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled 
with  him,  but  anfwered  him  when  he  fpoke 
to  it,  in  a  voice  different  from  that  in  which 
the  partridges  call  one  another ;  but  was  fo 
well  bred,  that  it  never  made  this  noife  but 
when  it  was  fpoken  too  And  in  this  work 
he  maintains,  that  all  animals  who  have 
fenfe  and  memory  are  capable  of  reafon  : 
And  this,  lie  fays,  is  not  only  his  opinion, 
but  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  j';  the  greateft 
philofophers,  in  my  opinion,  that  ever  exifff 
ed,  next  to  the  matters  of  their  matter,  I 
mean  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  he  adds, 
that,  befides  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  Ari- 
ftotle,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of 
the  fame  opinion  One  thing  cannot  be 
denied,  that  their  natures  may  be  very  much 
improved  by  life  and  inftrudtion,  by  which 
they  may  be  made  to  do  things  that  are 
really  wonderful,  and  far  exceeding  their 
natural' power  of  inftindh  There  is  a  man 
in  England  at  prefent,  who  has  pradtifed 

*  Porphyr .  De  Abfiin.  lib .  3.  cap.  4.  f  Ibid.  cap.  i» 

if  Porphyr.  D?  Abfiin.  lib.  3.  cap .  6.  in  fine. 
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more  upon  them,  and  with  greater  fuccefs, 
than  I  believe  any  body  living  ;  and  he  fays, 
as  I  am  informed,  that,  if  they  lived  long*  c- 
nough,  and  pains  fufficient  were  taken  up¬ 
on  them,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  to  what 
lengths  fome  of  them  might  be  carried;  for 
there  is  a  great  difference  among  them,  as 
well  as  us,  in  docility  and  natural  capacity. 
But  allowing,  that,  in  thefe  two  refpefts, 
we  are  fuperior  to  all  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  we  can  go  farther  than  the  brute 

with  any  culture  can  go,  (which  I  believe 
to  be  the  cafe),  this  is  faying  no  more  than 

what  I  have  already  faid,  that  we  have  by 
nature  greater  capabilities  than  they,  and  a 
greater  facility  of  forming  and  improving 
habits;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any  other  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  us  and  them.  We  are  for 
a  time,  like  them,  immerfed  in  matter, 

- inclufi  tenebns  ct  car  cere  caeco . 

Yirg.  JEn.  6, 

Like  them  we  acquire  faculties,  and  improve 
our  nature  by  ufe  and  mftrudtion.  Where 
then  fhould  the  difference  be,  but  where  1 
have  placed  it  ?  The  maturity  of  age,  we 
fee,  makes  no  fuch  alteration  upon  their 
mind,  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  natural  date: 
It  does  no  more  than  give  greater  ft*  eagth 
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to  their  bodies,  and  the  perfect  ufe  of  their 
fenfes ;  and  perhaps  by  ufe  and  experience 
it  may  improve  their  inftinft  What  rea¬ 
sons,  or  what  fadts,  can  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  it  fhould  have  any  other  effect  upon  us, 
io  that,  when  we  come  to  a  certain  time  of 

life,  we  fhould  inftantly  burft  our  prifon  of 
flefh  and  blood,  and  be  transformed  in  a 
moment  into  rational  creatures,  without  any 
ufe  or  inftrudtion,  or  previous  habit  ac¬ 
quired  ?  It  is  certainly  much  more  probable, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  the  progrefs  which  we  obferve  in  our 
fpecies,  from  a  ftate  little  better  than  that  of 
the  vegetable,  to  fuppofe,  that  we  acquire  i- 
deas,  as  we  do  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  are 
founded  upon  them ;  and  that,  as  Nature 
has  not  given  us  the  one,  fo'ihe  has  not  gi¬ 
ven  us  the  other  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
namely,  that  we  have  the  capacity  of  acqui¬ 
ring  both :  For  Nature  is  always  frugal  in 
her  gifts ;  nor  is  fhe  in  any  other  inftance  fo 
profufe,  as  to  beftow  upon  one  and  the  fame 
animal,  both  the  capacity  of  acquiring  any 
faculty,  and  the  adtual  poffeffion  of  that  fa¬ 
culty, 
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CHAP.  XL 

Continuation  of  the  Subject, — Ideas  of  Reflec¬ 
tion  not  from  Nature . 

IN  order  to  examine  this  queftion  more 
clofely,  we  muft  go  back  to  the  divifion 
that  I  have  made  of  ideas,  into  thofe  of 
ternal  objetts-,  and  thofe  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  mind \  or,  as  Mr  Locke  calls  them, 
ideas  of  reflection .  In  forming  the  ideas  of 
either  kind,  we  may  be  faid  to  ftudy  and  in- 
vefligate  the  nature  of  things  ;  for  we  difco- 
ver,  in  things  of  which  we  form  the  idea, 
that  common  nature  which  binds  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  conftitutes  the  genus  or  fpecies  un¬ 
der  which  we  recognize  them.  By  the  ide¬ 
as,  therefore,  formed  from  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe,  we  inveftigate  the  nature  of  exter¬ 
nal  obje&s;  by  ideas  of  refte&ion,  we  ftudy 
ourfelves,  and  difeover  the  nature  of  our 
mind,  and  its  operations.  The  queftion 
then  is,  Whether  thofe  reflex  a£ts  of  the 
mind,  by  which  this  difeovery  is  made,  are 
the  mere  operation  of  nature  \  or,  Whether 
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this  faculty  of  reflexion  is  not  acquired  by 
ufe  and  exercife,  like  other  faculties  of  which 
we  are  in  pofleffion. 

In  order  to  decide  this  queftion,  we  muff 
coniider  the  hate  of  favages  ;  who,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  fo  much  nearer  the  natural 
hate  of  man  than  we,  that  it  is  from  them 

only  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  nature  of  man  :  And  I  will  venture  to 

o 

affirm,  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  for  in 
a  fyftem  of  human  nature  from  what  he  ob- 
ferves  among  civilized  nations  only,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fyftem,  not  of  nature ,  but  of  art  ; 

* 

and,  inftead  of  the  natural  man,  the  work- 
manftiip  of  God,  will  exhibit  an  artificial 
creature  of  human  inftitution  Now, 

though  we  iliould  fuppofe,  that  the  mere  fa¬ 
vages,  employed  altogether  either  in  gratify - 

%  See  Monf.  Rouffeau,  in  his  ’Treettifeon  the  inequality  of  Men, 
where  he  ridicules  the  folly  of  thofe  who  think  they  un¬ 
derhand  human  nature,  becaufe  they  know  the  character 
and  manners  of  their  own  nation,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  nations;  and  very  wifely  tell  us,  that  man 
is  the  fame  in  all  ages  and  all  nations. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find,  that  my  notions,  both  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  original  ftate  of  human  nature,  and  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  language,  agree  fo  perfectly  with  the  notions  of 
an  author  of  fo  much  genius,  and  original  thought,  as  well 
as  learning. 
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ing  their  natural  appetites,  or  procuring  the 
means  of  fuch  gratification ;  wanting  that 
leifure,  and  that  affiftance  to  knowledge, 
which  civil  fociety  affords  to  fpeculative  men; 
without  curiofity  alfo,  or  any  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  is  known  to  be  the  charader 
of  ail  favages,  would  neverthelefs  apply 
thernfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  things  without 
them :  Is  it  poffible  to  fiippofe,  that  they 
would  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and  carry  their 
philofophy  fo  far  as  to  ftudy  their  own  na¬ 
tures  ?  If  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  do  this 
by  nature  merely,  we  may  likewife  fuppofe 
that  they  will,  in  the  fame  way,  invent  all 
arts  and  fciences  ;  for  ideas  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  which  cannot 
exift  without  definitions ;  and  thefe,  as  we 
have  fhewn,  are  nothing  elfe  but  perfed  i- 
deas  of  the  things  defined,  which  neceffari- 
ly  muft  be  preceded  in  order  of  time  by  i- 
deas  lefs  perfed  :  And  particularly  of  this 
mod  ufeful  of  all  fciences,  the  fcience  of  man, 
the  ground-work  are  the  ideas  of  refledion, 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking. 

Not  only  is  fuch  a  fuppofition  altogether 
abfurd  in  theory ,  but,  in  fa£l ,  it  appears,  as 
much  as  fuch  a  fad  can  be  known,  that  fa¬ 
vages  have  no  fuch  ideas.  For  even  fuch 
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of  them  as  have  formed  themfelves  into  fo- 
ciety,  and  have  got  the  ufe  of  language  and 
of  other  arts,  have  hardly  any  words  to  ex- 
prefs  the  operations  of  mind.  And  in  all 
languages,  even  thofe  the  mo  ft  cultivated, 
the  words  of  that  kind  are  metaphors,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  objects  of  fenfe  *.  Now,  as 
it  is  by  language  that  we  trace,  with  the 
greateft  certainty,  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  evident,  that  ideas  of  reflection 
muft  have  come  only  in  procefs  of  time,  and 
after  ideas  of  external  things  were  not  only 
formed,  but  had  got  a  name.  We  muft 
therefore  confider  this  kind  of  ideas,  not  as 
the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind  towards  fcience  and  philofophy ;  fo 
that,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  to  be 
the  work  of  nature,  we  cannot  flop,  but  muft 
likewife  fuppofe  every  other  ftep,  and  the 
arts  and  fciences  themfelves,  to  be  the  work 
of  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  be  produced 
by  acquired  habit. 

It  may  be  objeded,  That  confcioufnefs  is 
held  by  all  philofophers  to  be  eflential  to  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  fo  that,  if  a  man  is  not  confci- 
ous  of  what  he  does,  he  does  not  deferve  the 

%  This,  I  think,  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr  Locke, 
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appellation  of  a  human  creature.  Now,  if 
a  man  knows  that  he  thinks ,  deliberates , 
chafes ,  &c.  he  muft  neceffarily  have  the  idea 
of  thinking ,  deliberation ,  &c.;  and  thefe  are 
ideas  of  refledion. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objedion,  I  find  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  explain  the  nature  of  confci- 
oufnefs  at  fome  length,  and  in  a  manner  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  it  hitherto  has 
been  treated  by  our  philofophers. 


CHAP.  XII. 

* 

Of  the  Nature  of  Confcioufnefs .- — That  it  is 
the  fame  'with  Reflection ,  and  belongs  to 
the  intellectual  Nature — Cannot ,  therefore , 
have  place  in  a  mere  Savage. 


MR  Locke  has  faid,  that  “  Confciouf- 

“  nefs  is  infeparable  from  think- 
<c  ing,  and  effential  to  it,  it  being  impoffible 
“  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without  percei- 
;  “  ving  that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  fee, 
;  <c  hear,  fmell,  tafte,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  a- 
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“  ny  thing,  we  know  that  we  do  fo 
And  a  later  philofopher  f  has  maintained, 
that  every  fentiment,  and  every  perception 
of  every  kind,  is  neceflarily  accompanied 
with  confcioufnefs.  Now,  as  there  can  be  no 

1  -  \ 

confcioufnefs  without  a  reflex  ad:  of  the 
mind  upon  itfelf,  if  thofe  philofophers  are 
in  the  right,  it  will  follow  of  confequence, 
that  rejle£iion  is  as  early  as  any  perception, 
even  the  perceptions  of  fenfe ;  and  therefore 
is  from  nature,  and  part  of  our  original 
conftitution.  If  this  be  good  philofophy, 
the  brutes,  having  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
are  confcious  of  what  they  do  as  well 
as  we,  a  confequence  which,  I  believe, 
few  perfons  would  be  willing  to  admit.  The 
argument,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  prove 
too  much.  But,  as  this  is  a  method  of  con¬ 
futation,  not  very  convincing,  I  will  further 
endeavour  to  fhew,  that  it  has  no  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  confcioufnefs,  when  tho¬ 
roughly  inveftigated,  and  an  exa£t  defini¬ 
tion  given  of  it  ;  which  I  think  hitherto  has 
not  been  done. 

;  >  >1  .  " 

The  objed;  of  confcioufnefs  is  underftood 

*  Efl*ay  oil  the  Human  Underftanding,  book  2.  chap . 
37.  §  9. 

f  Mr  de  Maupertuis. — Letter  5, 
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by  all  to  be  our  own  adions  and  operations, 
and  chiefly  what  pafies  in  our  minds.  Now, 
we  are  not  confcious  of  the  future,  but  only  of 
the  paft.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  con- 
fcicufnefs  cannot  be  without  memory,  in 
which  thofe  paft  adions  mu  ft  be  preferved. 

But,  2 do9  it  is  not  fufficient  that  thofe  ac¬ 
tions  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  but  they 
muft  be  called  up,  prefented  to  the  mind, 
and  made  an  objed  of  its  contemplation  ;  o- 
therwife  we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  confcious 
of  any  thing  that  we  have  done. 

But,  3 tio,  neither  is  this  all ;  for  the  mind 
muft  not  be  excited  to  this  reminifcence  by 
any  call  from  the  body  or  its  appetites.  If, 
for  example,  a  horfe  is  prompted  by  hun¬ 
ger  to  remember  that  he  was  fed  in  fuch  a 
field  or  fuch  a  (table,  and,  upon  that  recol- 
ledion,  goes  to  the  field  or  (table,  we  do  not 
therefore  fay,  that  he  is  confcious  of  having 
fed  in  fuch  a  place. 

4 /a,  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  are  on¬ 
ly  confcious,  when  the  mind  of  itfelf,  and 
without  any  inftigation  from  the  body,  or 
its  appetites,  but  fingly  by  virtue  of  that 
felf-moving  power,  which,  as  I  have  faid, 
is  effential  to  mind,  recolleds  any  of  its  o- 
perations,  and  makes  them  the  fubjed  of 
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/  / 

its  contemplation;  then,  and  then  only, it  can 
be  properly  faid  to  reflect.' 

From  thefe  obfervations,  the  definition  of 
confcioufnefs  or  reflection  (for  I  make  them 
to  be  fynonymons  terms)  may  be  thus  col¬ 
lected.  Confcioufnefs  is  the  recollection  of  our 
pcft  thoughts  end  aCiions ,  by  the  voluntary 
a  Si  of  the  mmd ,  not  prompted  by  the  body , 
or  any  of  its  appetites.  The  meaning  of 
which  laft  words  is,  that,  in  this  matter,  the 
mind  ads  entirely  without  the  body,  by  its 
own  innate  powers.  So  that,  according  to 
this  definition,  confcioufnefs  belongs  on¬ 
ly  to  the  rational,  or,  to  fpeak  more  proper¬ 
ly,  the  intelledual  nature,  which  alone  ads 
in  that  manner.  When  feveral  recolledions 
of  this  kind  are  compared  together  by  the 
mind,  and,  from  that  comparifon,  the  mind 
gets  the  idea  of  what  is  common  to  them  ; 
then  it  is  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  reflection. 

If  this  be  a  true  definition,  then  it  follows, 
x  mo,  That  thofe  philofophers  are  much 
miftaken,  who  maintain  that  every  percep¬ 
tion  of  fenfe  is  neceffarily  attended  with  con¬ 
fcioufnefs,  iince  it  appears  that  there  can  be 
no  confcioufnefs,  exept  when  the  mind  ads 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  fenfes. 

2 do<>  They  are  alfo  miftaken  in  believing 
that  we  cannot  think  without  being  confci^ 
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ous  that  we  think  :  For  we  certainly  have 
i  many  thoughts  and  actions  too  which  are 
forgotten,  and  never  become  the  objeds  of  our 
i  refledion;  and  nothing  is  more  true  than  the 
i  common  faying,  That  we  often  ad  without 
|  refledion,  or  knowing  what  we  are  doing, 

!  going  on  in  a  courfe  of  adion,  often  for  a 

9 

1  confiderable  time,  without  any  reflex  ad  of 
i  the  mind  upon  itfelf. 

Ztioy  If  wre,  who  are  accuftomed  to  review 
1  our  thoughts  and  adions,  do  often  perceive 
and  think  in  this  manner,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mere  favage,  whofe  mind  is  moved  only 
by  impulfesfrom  the  body,  mull  always  do  fo; 
even  if  we  fuppofe  him  come  fo  far  as  to  form 
ideas  of  external  things,  it  is  evident  that 
i  he  may  do  this,  and  I  think  muft  do  it  at 
I  firft,  without  any  reflex  ad  of  his  mind  up¬ 
on  its  own  operations.  Nay,  further,  fup¬ 
pofe  that  he  is  come  fo  far  as  to  refled  up¬ 
on  his  own  operations ;  yet,  till  he  has  com¬ 
pared  thofe  refledions  together,  and  difcern- 
ed  what  is  common  in  them,  he  will  have 
no  idea  of  refledion. 

And  thus  I  think  it  is  clearly  proved,  that 
ideas  of  refledion  are  not  from  nature. 


V 
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C  H  A  P.  XIII. 

That  Ideas  of  external  Objects  are  not  from 
Nature . 

SO  far,  therefore,  we  have  proceeded  in 
this  argument,  as  to  be  able  to  affirm, 
with  great  certainty,  that  the  reflex  adl  of 
the  mind  upon  itfelf,  by  which  it  is  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  operations,  is  not  from  na~ 
Hire Here  then  is  one  clafs  of  ideas  which 
muft  be  produced  by  acquired  habit ;  and 
this  creates  at  leaft  a  prefumption,  that  the 
other  fet  of  ideas  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
fame  fource :  For  in  that  way  the  fyftem  of 
the  human  mind  will  be  much  more  uniform 

and  confident,  than  if  we  were  to  divide  the 
matter,  and  fuppofe  that  one  clafs  of  ideas  a- 
rofe  from  nature,  and  the  other  from  acqui¬ 
red  habit.  Both,  according  to  my  hypothe- 
fis,  are  from  the  laft-mentioned  fource;  and 
nature  has  done  no  more  than  to  furnilh  the 
materials,  I  mean  the  perceptions  of  fenfe ; 
from  which  are  derived,  mediately  or  immedi¬ 
ately?  both  claffes  of  ideas. 
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But  to  come  clofer  to  the  point,— -it  will 
be  necelfary,  for  the  deciiion  of  this  quefti- 
on,  that  the  reader  fhould  recollect  what  we 
have  faid  concerning  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world,  and  the  formation  of  thofe 
ideas  which  conifitute  it.  We  have  feen 
how  different  in  every  refpeCt  it  is  from  the 
natural ;  we  have  feen  how  we  come  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  laft ;  and  the  queftion  is. 
How  the  intellectual  is  difclofed  to  us  ?  To 
fuppofe  that  there  is  any  fecret  communica¬ 
tion  betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperior  minds, 
by  which  it  is  revealed  to  us,  is  a  kind  of 
vifionary  and  enthufiaftical  philofophy  that 
is  now  altogether  exploded.  The  fa £t  tru¬ 
ly  is,  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  ideas,  and  forms  a  little  intellectual 
world  in  his  own  mind. 

'  *  ,  I 

How  artificial  the  operation  is  by  which 
he  does  fo,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain : 
And  indeed  it  may  in  fome  fenfe  be  faid  to 
be  an  unnatural  operation,  if  we  coniider 
that  every  thing  here  below  confifls  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  form  joined  together.  It  is  from 
this  compound  we  receive  our  firft  impreffi- 
ons ;  and  it  is  with  it  only  that,  in  our  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  we  are  converlant.  To  feparate, 
Vol.  I.  L 
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therefore,  matter  from  form,  as  we  do  in 
framing  ideas,  may  be  faid  to  be  an  unnatu - 
ral  operation,  fince  it  is  disjoining  what  na¬ 
ture  has  joined.  And  it  muft  appear  ftill 
more  unnatural  and  artificial,  if  we  further 
confider  how  long  we  were  accuftomed  to 
view  this  compound  in  its  natural  ftate,  be¬ 
fore  we  began  to  make  fo  violent  an  abftrac- 
tion.  This  muft  make  the  operation  at  firft 
1110ft  painful  and  laborious.  It  appears  in¬ 
deed  eafy  to  us,  who  are  accuftomed  to  it, 
by  infenfible  degrees,  from  our  early  years, 
and  affifted  by  inftrudion  and  converfation 
with  thofe  who  have  already  formed  the  ha¬ 
bit.  But  the  philofopher,  who  can  carry 
himfelf  back  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
muft  be  convinced,  that,  to  a  favage,  nothing 
could  be  more  difficult,  than  an  operation,  by 
which  he  learns  to  think  in  a  way  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accu¬ 
ftomed.  Even  the  vulgar  among  us,  tho5 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  educated 
among  thinking  and  fpeaking  men,  make 
this  abftradion  of  the  matter  from  the  form 
very  clumfily,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
ufe  the  expreffion,  leave  always  fome  of  the 
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matter  flicking  to  the  form  *.  But  how 
much  more  clumfily,  and  with  how  much 
more  difficulty,  muft  it  be  performed  by  the 
rude  untaught  favage? 

Can  we  then  fuppofe,  that  fo  unnatural 
an  operation  is  the  work  of  nature  ?  or  that 
what  is  performed  with  fo  much  difficulty 
is  a  natural  energy  ?  The  operations  of 
nature,  we  fee,  are  all  eafy,  and  they  are 
performed  as  readily,  and  as  well,  at  firft  as 
at  laft.  Now  this  is  certainly  not  true  of 
the  ideas  of  external  things  ;  for  there  is  a 
progrefs  in  the  formation  of  them,  as  fhall 
be  very  clearly  {hewn  from  fa£t  and  obfer- 
vation,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  barba¬ 
rous  languages;  and  many  abftradions 

L  2 

*■  The  philofophers  of  the  peripatetic  fchool  ufed  a 
comparifon  which  was  very  proper  to  explain  the  clear 
reparation,  that  there  ought  to  be  in  every  idea,  of  the 
form  from  the  matter .  They  faid  the*  mind  was  to  be 
confidered  as  taking  off  the  form  or  image  of  the  thing, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wax  takes  the  impreffion  of 
the  feal;  for  the  wax  takes  that  impreffion,  without  any 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  feal.  See  Ammon.  Herm .  in  his 
commentary  upon  Porphyry  us  txs  ttutz  (pavxs.  a 

Asj'oo<  to  zk\v7Tmu.x  tov  OxxIvAiiS,  pn  -zrpocrAxZcJV  ts  tvs 
The  hint  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Theaetetus 
of  Plato,  where  he  has  the  fame  comparifon  of  ideas  to 
the  impreffions  of  a  feal  upon  wax. 
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which  were  not  at  all  made  at  firft,  come  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  made,  till  at  laft  the  idea  ri¬ 
pens  into  that  perfect  idea  which  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  fcience.  Even  in  our  prefect  ftate, 
we  are  daily  forming  new  ideas,  or  making 
more  perfect  thofe  we  have  already  formed, 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  knowledge. 
For  every  man  that  learns  any  art  or  fcience, 
acquires  ideas  that  he  had  not  before.  Thus 
a  man,  who  ftudies  geometry,  gets  the  ideas 
of  figures  which  he  had  not  before ;  fuch  as, 
a  rhombus ,  a  rhomboid ,  a  parallelepiped,  &c. 
And  of  the  figures  which  he  knew,  he  learns 
to  diftrnguifh  fpecies  which  before  he  did 
not  attend  to ;  fuch  as,  equilateral ,  ifofceles , 
and  fealene  triangles,  and  the  like.  And  as 
we  advance  in  this  and  other  fciences,  we 
learn  to  correct  our  former  ideas,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  new  and  more  perfect  ones  But, 

*  Geometry  affords  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in 
the  doctrine  of  proportions .  After  having  learned  that 
do&rine  in  the  common  way  in  which  it  is  taught  in  our 
fchools,  if  we  ftudy  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid ,  we  there 
learn  an  idea  of  proportion  altogether  new,  and  much 
more  general  and  comprehenfive,  including  incommenfu - 
rabies  as  well  as  commenfurables.  This  idea  will  appear  to 
the  young  geometer  fo  new  and  ffrange,  that  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  apprehend  it,  and  more  difficult  ftill  to  make 
it  familiar  to  him;  and,  before  he  perfectly  underftands  it> 
and  fees  the  confequences  of  it,  he  may  be  difpofed  to  re° 
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fetting  afide  philofophy  and  fcience,  how 
many  ideas  has  any  common  artift,  that  a 
man  not  (killed  in  the  art  never  dreamed  of, 
and  which  he  has  to  learn,  if  he  ftudies  the 
art  ?  How  then  can  we  fuppofe  that  a  thing 
in  which  there  is  fuch  progrefs,  corre&ion, 
and  amendment,  is  a  natural  operation  ?  or 
how  can  we  doubt,  that  men  acquired  ideas 
at  firit,  in  the  lame  manner  as  we  acquire 
them  now  ?  only  with  much  more  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  with  much  lefs  accuracy, ' 
no  doubt,  as  being  unpradtifed  in  the  art  of 
thinking. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  not  fo  much  crea¬ 
tures  of  artificial  habit  as  it  appears  we  are, 
it  might  be  doubted,  whether  this  faculty, 
as  well  as  others,  was  not  from  nature.  But 
the  account  I  have  given  of  human  nature 
clearly  (hews,  that  it  is  almoft  wholly  com- 
pofed  of  artificial  habits ;  and  that  even  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  which  one  xhould  think 
were  natural,  if  any  thing  belonging  to  us 

je<5t  it,  as  Tome  modern  fmatterers  in  geometry  have  done. 
The  fame  thing  happens  in  other  fciences,  and  in  every 
branch  of  philofophy,  till  we  come  up  to  the  higAeft  philo- 
fophy,  or  fcience  of fciences ,  as  it  may  be  called;  where  we 
find  ideas  that  many  perfons  are  by  nature  incapable  of 
forming,  becaufe  they  require  a  power  of  abftra£Hoa 
which  few  perfons  are  poffefled  of. 

La 
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were  fo,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  the  refult 
of  acquired  habit.  In  feeing ,  for  example, 
we  naturally  perceive  no  diftance,  and  fee  the 
obje£t  inverted,  double,  and  of  no  greater 
magnitude  than  the  picture  upon  the  bottom 
of  our  eye:  So  that  we  fee  objects  as  we 
now  fee  them,  only  by  habits  of  judging  ac¬ 
quired  from  experience  and  obfervation ; 
without  which,  that  molt  uieful  fenfe  would 
hardly  be  of  any  ufe  at  all  *.  What  reafon, 
then,  can  we  have  to  doubt,  that  our  ideas, 
which  are  fo  much  farther  removed  from 
fenfe  and  matter,  are  not  the  work  of  nature ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  from  that  fource, 
except  the  bare  impuifes  of  external  objects 
upon  our  organs  of  fenfe,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  in  fome  way  that  we  cannot  explain  ? 

If  any  doubt  upon  this  fubjedf  could  re¬ 
main,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  removed,  by 
confidering  what  I  have  fo  much  laboured 
to  eftablifh,  namely,  that  the  ideas  even  of 
external  obje&s  are  altogether  the  operation 

*  This  is  a  difcovery  of  modern  phiiofophy,  which  was 
unknown  to  Ariftotle:  For  he  reckons  feeing  among  thofe 
things  which  we  do  entirely  by  nature ,  not  by  ciiflom. 
Ov  ■zrorXuKtg  thziv,  %  7rohhccxts  axovrat,  rug  utr^o-Hg 

iXu^o^zv  uXX  uvu'nu'kiv,  z%ovrzg  Sf/pYiru/uzOu,  tv  ^wu^zvoi 

«y.  Eth.  Nicdm.Hb.2cap.  i.  whereas  it  appears  to 
be,  at  lead  for  the  greater  part,  ivbat  mft  team  to  do  by  doing. 
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of  mind.  The  body,  therefore,  and  its  fa¬ 
culties,  are  in  this  argument  entirely  out  of 
the  queftion.  So  that  we  are  not  to  inquire 
what  faculties  belong  to  the  body,  or  at  what 
time  of  life  they  are  mo  ft  perfect.  Such  in¬ 
quiry  might  be  very  proper,  if  the  queftion 
were  concerning  the  perceptions  of  fenfe; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  queftion 
concerning  ideas ;  in  forming  which  the  mind 
fingly  is  employed.  The  only  queftion, 
therefore,  is,  What  influence  the  growth  of 
the  body  has  upon  the  mind?  When  the 
mind  is  to  operate  by  the  afiiftanee  of  the 
body,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  have  a  great 
deal,  and  that  the  mind  will  perform  fuch 
operations  much  better,  when  the  body  has 
come  to  maturity,  and  the  man  has  got  the 
perfeft  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes.  But  how  can 
the  mind  be  thereby  afhfted  in  thofe  opera¬ 
tions  which  it  performs  by  itfelf?  It  may 
be  faid,  that  during  the  time  in  which  the 
body  is  growing,  the  mind  improves  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  obfervation ;  and  I  am  perfua- 
ded  it  does  fo.  It  learns  in  that  way,  as  we 
have  feen,  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes ;  and  if  it  is 
admitted,  that  it  learns  in  the  fame  way  to 
form  ideas,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftion. 
But  the  hypothefis  I  am  combating  is,  that 
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men  do  not  learn  to  think  by  degrees,  and 
from  practice  and  experience,  as  they  learn 
to  fee\  but  that,  all  at  once,  when  we  come 
to  a  certain  age,  intellect  breaks  out,  like  an 
animal  out  of  its  {hell ;  and  the  mind,  though 
converfant  before  with  materia]  forms  only, 
is  inflantly  enabled  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  its 
inffruments  of  perception,  the  fenfes,  to  dif- 
cmhody ,  if  i  may  fo  (peak,  the  Jorm ,  and  to 
contemplate  the  idea  pure  and  unmixed. 
This  hypothefis,  when  attentively  confider- 
ed,  is  really  wild  and  phantaftical,  and  alto¬ 
gether  unfupported  either  by  theory  or  fad. 
The  only  way  in  which  ideas  could  be 
conceived  to  be  from  nature,  is  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  are  formed  by  what  we  call  in- 
Jlinffi ;  which  is  an  inward  principle  in  a- 
nimals,  moving  them  to  perform  certain  ac¬ 
tions.  But  I  fay,  ifliOy  That  the  operations 
of  inftind,  being  from  nature,  are  involun¬ 
tary,  for  they  are  not  from  the  mind  itfeif, 
but  are  certain  determinations  or  difpofitions 
of  the  mind  to  ad,  not  proceeding  from 
choice  or  deliberation,  but  impreffed  upon  it 
by  the  author  of  nature  for  certain  purpo- 
fes.  Whereas  the  forming  of  ideas  is  a  vo¬ 
luntary  ad  of  the  mind ;  by  which,  from 
certain  motives,  which  fhall  hereafter  be  ex-* 
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plained,  the  mind  is  induced  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  things,  to  obferve  what  is  common 
to  the  many ,  what  peculiar  to  the  individu¬ 
al;  and  in  that  way  to  form  notions  and  i- 
deas. 

But,  ido.  Let  us  confider  for  what  pur- 
pofes  inftin£t  is  given  to  animals.  For  this 
we  are  to  feek  among  the  brutes,  in  whom 
it  is  hill  the  governing  principle,  as  I  admit 
itwasonce  in  our  fpecies.  Now,  among  them, 
inftind:  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  di¬ 
rect  to  what  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies ;  nor  is  there  the  leaf!:  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  ever  ferved  any  other  purpofe 
among  us.  Now  we  are  fure,  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  brutes,  that  ideas  are  not  necef¬ 
fary  for  either  of  thefe  purpofes.  Arts,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  neceffary;  and  accordingly, 
fome  brutes  have  the  practice  of  certain  arts, 
fuch  as  weaving  and  building .  They  have 
not,  however,  ideas,  but  are  directed  to  the 
practice  of  thofe  arts  by  that  fuperior  im- 
pulfe  above-mentioned :  And  indeed,  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  how  ideas  by  them- 
felves,  without  arts,  can  be  either  neceffary 
or  ufeful  for  the  prefervation  of  the  animal 
life  in  the  individual,  or  the  continuation 
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of  it  in  the  fpecies*  InftinCt,  therefore, 
would  not  have  anfwered  its  end,  if  it  had 
beftowed  upon  us  ideas  ^  without  giving  us 
at  the  fame  time  arts ;  which  it  is  certain  it 
has  not  done :  For  there  is  no  dividing  the 
matter,  or  flopping  betwixt  the  two ;  but 
we  muft  fay,  either  that  nature  has  given  us 
both  ideas  and  arts,  or  that  die  has  given  us 
neither. 

It  may  be  thought  by  fome,  that  we  have 
from  inftinffi  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  that 
this  would  be  a  fufficient  motive  to  excite 
the  mind,  when  we  come  to  maturity,  to  ftu- 
dy  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  form  ideas* 
And  in  fupport  of  this  hypothefis,  great  au¬ 
thorities  from  philofophers  might  be  quoted, 
to  prove,  that  the  defire  of  knowledge  is  na¬ 
tural  to  man^. 

But  I  anfwer,  imo^  That  this  is  ufing  the 
term  inftinSi  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from 
the  common  acceptation  of  it ;  and,  if  we 
are  to  ufe  fuch  freedom  with  words,  we  may 
as  well  call  by  that  name  any  motive  direct¬ 
ing  us  to  any  purfuit.  But,  2 do.  The  love 

1  '  • 

#  MctvSctvuv  ov  povov  roig  <p tXocrotpoig  jhcrlov,  uKXa,  kou  Tolg 
Ct^ois  opoiag.  Ariftot.  Poet.  cap.  4.  And  he  afligns  this 
as  one  of  the  natural  caufes  why  poetry  and  the  others 
•f  imitation,  pleafe  fo  much. 
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of  knowledge  belongs  to  the  rational  nature 
alone;  of  which  only  thofe  philofophers 
muft  be  underftood  to  fpeak  :  For  the  mind, 
as  foon  as  it  comes  to  feel  its  own  vigour, 
and  to  exert  its  power  of  contemplation,  is 
delighted  with  the  exercife  of  this  its  nobleft 
faculty;  and  if  it  attains  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  in  fuch  exercife,  is  infinitely  more 
delighted  with  it  than  with  any  thing  elfe. 
But  the  queftion  here  is,  How  our  nature 
becomes  rational,  and  how  we  firft  get  that 
tafte  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  are  after¬ 
wards  fo  fond  ?  Till  that  happens,  we  can 
have  no  defire  of  it ;  for,  according  to  the 
common  faying,  Ignoti  nulla  cupido.  And 
accordingly  we  obferve,  that  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  that  is,  thofe  who  are  near- 
eft  the  original  ftate  we  fpeak  of,  fhew  no 
defire  of  knowledge  at  ail ;  which  is  one,  a  - 
mong  other  reafons,  that  makes  them  pafs 
among  us  for  animals  quite  ftupid  and  in- 
fenfible,  and  little  better  than  idiots. 

If  then  ideas  are  not  from  inftinCt,  they 
cannot  be  from  nature  in  anv  other  wav 

*  j 

than  as  other  natural  operations  are,  fuch  as 
breathing  and  digeftion.  But  this  is  too  ab- 
furd  to  be  maintained.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  they  muft  be  from  what  I  call  acquired 
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habit .  Now  this  habit  is  acquired  by  fre¬ 
quently  doing  the  thing.  If  in  this  practice 
we  have  the  afiiftance  of  a  matter,  or  if,  with¬ 
out  being  taught,  we  have  any  pattern  that 
we  can  imitate,  we  learn  much  fatter.  But, 
even  without  fuch  affiftance,  by  practice  mere¬ 
ly,  and  by  obiervmg  what  is  done  wrong, 
and  correcting  it,  and  fo  becoming  our  own 
matters,  we  learn  at  laft  to  do  the  thing :  and 
thus  the  habit  is  formed  by  fimilar  or  homo¬ 
geneous  energies,  as  Mr  Harris  has  expref- 
fed  it,  that  is,  by  doing  the  thing,  we  learn 
to  do  it  And  in  this  way  men  have  learn- 
ed  to  build,  and  to  weave,  and  to  praCtife  o- 
ther  arts ;  and,  among  other  things,  to  form 
ideas. 

If  it  be  objected,  That  it  is  impoffible  to 
do  any  thing  before  we  have  learned  to  do  it, 
and  that  therefore  we  cannot  learn  to  do  any 
thing  by  doing  it;  the  anfwer  is,  That  we 
mutt  have  from  nature  the  faculty  of  doing 
fomething  of  the  kind,  though  very  imper¬ 
fectly;  and  upon  that  foundation  going  on, 
we  learn  at  latt  to  do  the  thing  as  it  ihould 

*  *A  ftx6ov\tg  -zroi&v,  rcciPiX  zroto vvje$  pavdavo/ttu* 

clov  otKo^o^owlss  cixod'ofAoi  yifvoylcch  kcu  xt0xgi£o>]fs  Ki6ti%tcP\eii « 
Ethic,  Nicomdchi  lib.  2.  Cap .  1. 
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be  done  *.  Thus  a  man  could  never  learn 
to  build,  if  he  had  not  from  nature  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  laying  a  ftone ;  nor  to  weave,  if  he 
could  not  ftretch  out  and  arrange  threads ; 
nor  to  fpeak,  if  he  had  not  organs  for  that 
purpofe  from  nature,  and  could  not  move 
thofe  organs,  and  put  them  in  certain  pofi- 
tions.  In  like  manner,  we  could  not  form 
ideas,  if  we  had  not  fenfe  and  memory;  and, 
befides  thefe,  the  faculty  of  feparating  things 
that  are  joined  in  nature,  and  of  comparing 
two  or  more  things  together.  This  fepara- 
tion,  and  this  companion,  will  at  firft  be 
very  clumfily  performed,  like  the  rudiments 
and  firft  beginnings  of  all  arts.  Things, 
for  example,  will  not  be  fufficiently  fepara- 
ted  or  fifted,  but  taken  together,  as  it  were, 
in  great  lumps;  and  the  comparifons  will  be 
inaccurately  made;  fo  that  fimilitudes  will 
be  obferved  which  do  not  exift,  and  many 
will  be  overlooked  that  do  exift.  In  this 
way,  the  ideas  at  firft  will  be  exceedingly 
imperfed,  and  hardly  deferving  the  name. 

*  This  objection  was  made  by  the  Sophifls  in  the  days  of 
Ariftotle,  as  appears  from  his  Metaphyjics ,  lib,  9.  cap.  8. ; 
where  it  is  anfwered  very  lhortly,  and  indeed  but  in  a  word, 
according  to  the  manner  of  Ariftotle  in  his  Efoteric  works; 
but  1  think  in  the  fame  way  that  I  have  anfwered  it. 
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But  the  practice  being  conftantly  continued, 
they  will  be  improved  by  degrees,  till  they 
come  to  be  good  enough  for  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life,  and  at  laft  fo  perfect,  as  to 
be  fit  for  the  objects  of  fcience. 

And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that 
the  ideas  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  are 
not  from  nature,  but  acquired;  and  if  I  fhall 
be  able  to  fhew,  from  fads  and  examples,  by 
what  degrees  they  have  been  acquired,  as  I 
hope  I  fhall  in  the  fequel,  the  evidence  I 
think  mu  ft  be  allowed  to  be  complete;  for 
then  the  proportion  will  be  proved,  both  a 
priori  and  a  pojlcriori ;  that  is,  from  fad:  as 
well  as  from  theory. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Conclusion  of  the  Subject  of  Ideas . — General 
View  of  Human  Nature ,  and  the  Rank  it 
pojfeffes  in  the  Scale  of  Being , — compared 
with  fupenor  Natures. 

I  Cannot  conclude  this  fubjed,  without  ta¬ 
king  a  general  view  of  human  nature, 
according  to  the  account  that  I  have  given  of 
it ;  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  found  a- 
greeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature  : 
For  it  feems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  no 
fpecies  of  thing  is  formed  at  once,  but  by 
fteps  and  progreffion  from  one  ftage  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Thusnaturaliftsobferve  feveral  different 
appearances  betwixt  th e  feed  and  the  vegeta¬ 
ble,  the  embryo  and  the  animal.  The  principles 
of  body  in  general,  are,  points ,  lines,  and  fur- 
faces,  which  are  not  body  *;  and  of  number , 

*  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  antient  Sceptics  argued  a- 
gainft  the  principles  of  geometry.  What  is  a  point  ?  fa id 
they:  Is  it  body?  or  is  it  fpirit?  And  if  it  be  neither 
one  nor  t’other,  it  has  no  exigence  at  all.  The  anfwer 
is,  That  though  it  be  not  Myt  and.  much  lefs  fpirit ,  it 
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the  monad,  and  duad,  which  are  not  numbers  ; 
and,  in  general,  the  ele?nents  of  things  are 
different  from  the  things  themfelves .  There 
is  the  fame  progrefs,  according  to  my  hypo¬ 
thecs,  in  the  formation  of  man ,  and  the 
fame  diftindtion  betwixt  the  dements  of  this 
fpecies,  and  the  fpecies  itfelf.  The  progrefs 
of  his  body  I  am  not  concerned  with  at  pre- 
fent :  But,  with  refpedt  to  the  mind,  the  firft 
obfervable  ftep  in  its  progrefs  is  fenfation, 
or  perception  by  fenfe  ;  but,  even  before  we 
arrive  at  that,  there  is  a  progrefs,  though 
not  commonly  obferved.  For,  as  we  have 
feen ->fenje  is  very  imperfed  at  firft;  and  it 
is  only  in  procefs  of  time  that  this  primary 
faculty,  of  all  others  the  moft  natural,  be¬ 
comes  complete.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
faculty  by  which  thofe  perceptions,  other- 
wife  fleeting  and  tranfitory,  are  retained 
in  the  mind;  for  I  am  perfuaded  it  is- 
not  fo  early  as  fenfation,  and  therefore  does 
not  exift  at  all  in  new-born  infants,  nor  per¬ 
haps  for  fome  confiderable  time  after  the 
birth.  This  retentive-  faculty  is  of  two 
kinds ;  or  perhaps  only  affumes  two  diffe- 

!  4..\  .  ;;j 

Is  the  element  of  body.  See  Sextus  Emfirkm  adverfm 
gcomet* 
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rent  names,  according  to  the  different  ways 
in  which  it  retains  the  fenfations  :  For,  if 
they  are  there  painted ,  (to  life  a  metaphor  ot 
Plato  *),  it  is  called  fancy ,  or  imagination ; 
but,  if  they  are  only  written ,  that  is,  lim¬ 
ply  prefer-ved,  without  colour  or  fhape,  it  is 

*  The  pa huge  is  in  the  Philebus ,  p.  388,  Edit.  Eicini . 

S12.  H  [twifiYi  oucr3-vi<ritrt  %vuit!ri7r\ov(rx  ztg  rxurov ,  xot- 

u&vct  cl  ZTZQl  T Xv\ X  ££TT<  T#  9T#  £)}]$&«]«*,  (pXiVOvlxi  G-fcitaV  OiOV 

yexpeiv  tifxuv  zv  ^vy^x ig  Ton  /oyavg,  x.  t.  A. — TlVCl. 

Ylxw  fXZV  OW  toXZl  /XU,  XXI  UTToliz  %(>{/,  XI  TX  pvQlflx  OVTOJ.  S  £2  . 

Avrctiftov  'tri  xxi  'ztzqov  ^^ciov^yov  >j  uuv  zv  Txig  ^vy^xig  zv  tu 
totz  XZ0*?  yifvojazvov.  JJP£2.  Tivxj  S£2.  Zafyatyov,  og  piTx 
tov  ypxtu{uetTirh?iv,  tojv  Xzfouzvovv  zixovxg  zv  tv\  pvyy/j  Tourav 
y S'XQu.  nPO.  Ylovg  ^  rodlov  xv  xxt  zrorz  Xzfpzv ;  SO, 

1  O  rxv  X7r  o-^/zoic,  ri  nvog  &AA  yg  aiG-Svicrz&g,  rx  totz  d'o^xf.uzvx 
xxi  A zfojxzvx  XTrxfxfav  Tig ,  Tag  toov  to^xs-Hvrav  xxi  Xzy^Szvrcjv 

«  t 

Zixovxg  iv  ocvro)  ogee  Tzr&g. 

This  is  well,  but  fhortiy  faid,  and  only  by  way  of 
metaphor  or  fimilitu.de ;  which  is  one  great  fault  that  Ari- 
ftotle  finds  with  his  mailer.  For,  fays  he,  he  does  not 
toil  us  «t vbat  a  tiling  is,  but  what  it  is  like.  But  even  A- 
riilotie  himfelf  does  not  fatrsfy  me  entirely  by  what  he 
has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  though  he  has  taken  a  good 
deal  of  pains  upon  it  in  his  books  D-e  /hum a  et  de  Memo - 
via.  The  reader,  if  he  likewife  be  not  fatisffed,  may  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  the  following  obfervations,  till  he  fhall 
find  fomethinp-  better,. 

o 

Memory  and  imagination  (confidering  them  as  dif¬ 
ferent  faculties)  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  both  fubfe- 
quent  to  fenfe,  and  prior  to  reafon  and  intellect ;  adly, 
they  both  preferve  in  the  mind  the  perceptions  brought 
into  it  by  the  fenfes,  which  would  be  tranfitory  and  eva- 
nefeent,  if  it  were  not  for  the  aid  of  thefe  two  faculties. 
But  they  differ  in  the  following  particulars. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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called  memory .  And  thus  fenfation,  memo¬ 
ry,  and  imagination,  together  with  certain 
natural  appetites  and  defires,  complete  the 

i moy  Memory,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  always  re¬ 
fers  to  what  the  mind  formerly  perceived  or  knew ; 
whereas  the  imagination  only  prefents  the  object  to  the 
mind,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  paft,  except  it  be 
accompanied  with  memory,  which  it  is  not  always ;  for 
imagination  fo  far  refembles  fenfe  more  than  memory, 
that  it  reprefents  the  objedt  as  prefent,  and  affedts  the 
mind  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  prefent ;  and 
from  thence  is  called,  by  fome  ancient  philofophers,  a 
weaker  fenfation. 

2do ,  The  imagination  preferves  in  the  mind  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  fenfe  only ;  whereas  the  memory  retains  not 
only  thefe,  but  alfo  ideas,  and  theorems,  or  proportions. 

3  tio,  The  image  of  the  objedt  preferved  in  the  memory 
is  not  near  fo  lively  and  ftrong,  as  that  which  is  prefent- 
cd  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination:  For  we  often  remem¬ 
ber  things  in  general  only;  or,  if  we  remember  alfo  the 
particular  circumftances,  they  do  not  affedt  us  near  fo 
much  as  the  original  perception  of  them  by  the  fenfes; 
whereas  imagination  paints  them,  as  I  have  faid,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  them  to  the  mind  with  all  the  colourings,  and  all 
the  peculiarities  with  which  they  appear  to  the  fenfes, 
and  with  very  near  as  much  emotion  as  they  at  firft  pro¬ 
duced.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  having  feen  a- 
ny  objedt  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  kind,  if  I  have 
a  good  memory  only,  I  can  give  a  particular  defcription 
of  it,  which  will  be  very  well  underftood,  but  fuch  as  will 
notmuch  affedt  the  hearer :  But  if  I  have  the  eye  and  ima¬ 
gination  of  a  painter  or  a  poet,  I  can  defcribe  the  objedt 
in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  it  will  produce  in  the  hearer 
very  nearly  the  fame  emotions  that  it  produced  in  me 
when  I  firft  faw  it. 
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animal .  Then  he  acquires  the  compara¬ 
tive  faculty,  called  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers,  the  rational  or  logical  faculty;  by 

4 to.  This  lively  painting  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
emotions  which  it  produces  in  the  mind,  of  joy,  grief, 
terror,  or  whatever  other  paffion  was  excited  by  the  ob- 
je<5t  itfelf,  have  a  very  great  effeft  upon  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  our  lives  ;  fo  that  the  man  poiTeffed  of  fuch  ait 
imagination,  mull  neceffarily  be  more  happy  or  more  mi- 
ferable  than  other  men. 

5  to.  The  imagination  has  not  only  the  power  of  reten¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  memory,  but  it  has  a  creative  power, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  diftinguifhes  it  effentially  both 
from  fenfe  and  memory  :  For  fenfe  is  only  converfant  with 
the  prefent,  memory  with  the  paft ;  whereas  imagina¬ 
tion,  by  the  means  of  this  faculty,  is  converfant  with  the 

.  .  I 

future  as  well  as  the  paft,  and  paints  to  itfelf  fcenes  that 
never  did  exift,  and  it  is  likely  never  will;  for  it  may  be 
faid  to  create  even  the  materials  of  thofe  fcenes,  being 
fuch  as  are  not  dire&ly  and  immediately  furniftied  by  the 
fenfe,  but  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  objects  that  have 
been  prefented  by  the  fenfe,  and  are,  as  it  were,  imita¬ 
tions  of  them. 

This  is  that  great  work  of  imagination,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  fine  arts ,  and  ftamps  men  truly 
pcetsy  or  makers .  By  this  faculty  we  are  enabled  to  exhi¬ 
bit  fcenes  both  of  natural  and  human  things,  which, 
though  they  are  far  beyond  real  life  and  nature,  are  ne- 
verthelefs  natural ;  becaufe  they  are  imitated  .from  things 
that  have  really  exifted.  I  fay,  imitated ;  for  if  they  are 
fervilely  copied,  it  is  not  poetry  or  painting,  but  luftorvor 
portrait  drawing.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  thofe 
fine  arts  are  very  properly  called  arts  of  imitation. 

As  the  imagination  is  often  joined  with  memory,  as 
we  have  already  obferved  ;  fo  it  is  very  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  with  opinion ,  particularly  with  refpeft  to  thofe 
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which  he  compares  the  perceptions  of  fenfe; 
being  all  the  materials  with  which  his  mind 
is  yet  flocked.  But  this  faculty  he  has  in 

pictures  of  futuri  ty  which  the  imagination  prefents  to  the 
mind ;  for  we  often  believe  that  the  things  are  really  to 
happen.  And  this  has  likewife  a  great  effedt  with  refpe<5t 
to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  life :  For,  if  the  events  which 
we  fuppofe  are  to  happen,  are  of  the  joyful  and  profpe- 
rous  kind,  we  have  all  the  pleafures  of  hope,  which 
makes  a  man  of  a  warm  lively  imagination  happier  while 
it  lafts,  than  the  actual  enjoyment  would  do.  But  what 
he  hopes  for  may  never  happen ;  and  then  he  fuffers  the 
pain  of  difappointment ;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  fo  in- 
fufferable,  that  men  rather  chufe  to  go  out  of  life  than 
endure  it:  Or  he  may  obtain  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
willies;  but  it  may  not,  and  in  fa<5t  it  very  feldom  does, 
anfwer  his  expectations ;  and  then  there  is  another  difap¬ 
pointment  often  more  cruel  than  the  firft. — If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  events  I  believe  will  happen  are  of  the  un- 
profperous  kind,  the  fear  of  them  mud  make  me  very  un- 
happy ;  and  if  they  are  llrongly  painted  on  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  appear  unavoidable,  they  make  me  as  unhap» 
py,  perhaps  more  unhappy,  than  if  they  were  a&ually 
prefent,  and,  by  anticipation,  reduce  me  to  that  ftate 
of  mind  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  defpair . 
If  fuch  belief  is  taken  up  ralhly,  and  without  fufHcient 
grounds,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  melancholy  and  gloomy  turn 
of  mind  ;  which  fometimes  makes  men  miferable  in  the 
greateft  feeming  profperity. 

Further,  we  may  fuppofe  the  picture  of  thofe  fairy 
fcenes  by  the  imagination  fo  very  lively,  that,  inftead  of 
believing  the  things  au/Y/  happen ,  we  think  they  have  aU 
i  eady  happened.  Thus  a  man  believes  himlelf  to  be  a 
king,  01  to  be  pofieffed  of  great  wealth  and  power,  who 
perhaps  is  a  beggar;  and  he  afts  accordingly.  This 
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common  with  feveral  other  animals;  fo  that 
he  is  yet  only  a  more  perfect  animal ,  but  not 
man ,  except  in  capacity .  Next,  he  proceeds 
to  acquire  intellect ;  the  firft  exertion  of  which 
is  the  forming  fome general  notions .  Of  thefe 
he  frames  what  we  call  opinion:  And  in  this 
ftage  of  his  progreffion  he  is  very  properly 
called  by  a  Greek  author  an  opinion-making 
animal  *.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  man .  The  laft  ftep,  and  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  procefs,  is  the  forming  perfect  i- 
deas ,  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  fcience .  And  thus,  out  of fenfe ,  me- 

Rate  of  the  imagination  is  what  we  call  madnefs .  But  if 
the  perfon  does  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fancy  himfelf  actually 
poffeiTed  of  thofe  things  he  defires,  but  only  believes,  up¬ 
on  very  flight  grounds,  or  no  grounds  at  all,  that  he  is 
to  be  poffeffed  of  them,  fuch  a  man,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  is  called  a  pool.  So  that,  according  to  this  ac¬ 
count,  madnefs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  imagination  ;  folly  an 
error  of  the  judgement. 

To  conclude  this  note,  which  has  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length,  it  thus  appears  that  the  mind  operates 
in  two  very  different  ways  upon  the  materials  which  fenfe 
brings  into  it.  For,  either  it  abftra&s  from  them  ideas, 
which  ferve  for  the  materials  of  fcience,  when  thorough¬ 
ly  purged  and  refined  from  matter;  or  it  forms  reprefen- 
tations  and  pi&ures  of  them,  which,  properly  chofen, 
and  well  painted,  make  the  fubjefts  of  the  mod  delight¬ 
ful  arts  among  men. 

*  Zwov  ^obTroirJpcov.  Polyb.  lib .  6. 
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mory,  imagination ,  reafon ,  and  opinion ,  is  pro¬ 
duced  that  beft  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which,  therefore,  in  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  ought  to  come  laft,  I  mean  intel- 
le£l<>  of  which  the  difcurfus  is  what  we  call 
fcience .  And  thus  man  is  completed,  and 
brought  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature. 

This  is  the  Jcale  of  being ,  rifmg  by  pro¬ 
per  gradations  from  mere  matter  and  fenfe 
to  intelle^  through  the  medium  of  memory , 
imagination ,  and  opinion .  Some  animals  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  only  fenfe ,  fuch  as  mufcles,  and 
other  fuel  Mi  ill.  There  are  others  that  ne¬ 
ver  attain  even  to  fenfe  in  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  but  fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  the 
vegetable  and  animal ,  participating  fome- 
fhing  of  the  nature  of  each,  from  which  they 
have  the  name  of  Zoophytes .  Other  animals, 
betides  fenfe ,  have  memory  and  imagination  ; 
and  fome  perhaps  only  one  of  fnefetwo;  but 
man,  being  a  little  world \  as  the  antients 

i  ’  ,  t 

called  him,  has  in  his  frame  a  portion  of  e- 
very  thing  to  be  found  in  nature .  He  has 
in  his  body  all  the  elements  of  which  the  in¬ 
animate  world  is  compofed ;  he  has  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the  vegetable ;  and  he  has 
fenfe,  memory,  and  imagination,  belonging 
to  the  atiimal  life;  and,  laft  of  all,  he  acquires. 
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reafon  and  intellect.  Thus  is  man  formed, 
not  however  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  in 
fucceffion :  For  he  appears  at  firfl  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  mere  vegetable,  hardly  de~ 

ferving  the  name  of  a  Zoophyte ;  then  he 
gets  fenfe,  but  fenfe  only,  fo  that  he  is  yet 
little  better  than  a  mufcle  •,  then  he  becomes 
an  animal  of  a  more  complete  kind  ;  then  a 
rational  creature;  and  finally  a  man  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  fcience,  which  is  the  lummit  and 
completion  of  our  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  try  if  we 

can  difcern  the  difference  betwixt  us  and 

«  •  . '  -  * 

higher  intelligences.  We  begin  with  mat¬ 
ter  and  material  objedis^  and  through  parti¬ 
culars  and  individuals  inveftigate  generals . 
They  (fo  far  as  we  can  conceive  of  their  o- 
perations)  proceed  in  a  method  dire&ly  op~ 
pofite  to  this:  For,  beginning  with  gene¬ 
rals^  they  through  them  recognife  particu¬ 
lars .  In  this  way  we  too  proceed,  after  we 
have  attained  to  intellect  and  fcience;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  thofe  more  perfeCt 
minds  fee  the  particulars  in  the  generals  in¬ 
tuitively  ;  whereas  we,  for  the  greater  part, 
are  obliged  to  invejligate  them,  and  find 
them  out  by  circuit  and  collection .  If  it 
were  otherwife,  and  that  in  the  univerfals 
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we  could  fee  at  once  the  feveral  Subordinate 
fpeciefes ,  and  their  feveral  properties,  con¬ 
nexions,  and  dependencies,  we  fhould  then 
indeed  be  divine  intelligences,  and  be  ranked 
with  beings  of  fuperior  order.  But,  if  we 
cannot  be  gods9  let  us  continue  men ,  and  not 
be  degraded  to  brutes ,  by  being  dripped  of 

that  prerogative  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes 
us  from  them,  I  mean  hit elle dL 


CHAP.  XV. 


That  Articulation  is  not  natural  to  Man , 


E  are  now  to  defcend  from  thofe 


v  v  high  fpeculations  concerning  ideas 
which  con  flit ute  th zjorm  of  language,  to 
founds  which  are  the  matter  of  it.  And 
though  I  may  have  failed  in  my  endeavours 
to  convince  the  reader,  that  the  operation  of 
ahftraXing  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  and  for¬ 
ming  of  them  generals  and  univerfals,  (for 
as  to  ideas  of  reflection  I  think  there  can  be 
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no  doubt),  is  not  performed  by  any  natural 
inftind,  but  has  arifen,  like  the  arts  that  are 
founded  upon  it,  from  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  and  by  ufe  has  been  formed  into 
habit;  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  I  (hall  con¬ 
vince  every  one  who  will  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  read  what  follows,  that  articulation 
is  altogether  the  work  of  art,  at  lean  of  a  ha¬ 
bit  acquired  by  cuftom  and  exercife,  and  that 
we  are  truly  by  nature  the  mutum  pecus 
that  Horace  makes  us  to  be.  This  I  think 
I  am  able  to  prove,  both  from  theory  and 
fads.  I  will  begin  with  the  fads,  which  will 
ferve!  to  explain  my  theory. 

It  is  a  clear  cafe,  that  we  do  not  fpeak  in 
that  date  which,  of  all  others,  bed  deferves 
the  appellation  of  natural ,  I  mean  when  we 
are  born,  nor  for  a  confiderable  time  after; 
and  even  then  we  learn  but  flowly,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  labour  and  difficulty.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo  we  begin  to  form  ideas. 
But  the  fame  anfwer,  I  know,  is  made  to 
ferve  for  both ;  namely,  That  our  minds,  as 
well  as  our  bodily  organs,  are  then  wreak, 
and  therefore  are  unable  to  perform  feveral 
of  their  natural  fundions ;  but,  as  foon  as  they 
become  ftrong  and  confirmed  by  age,  then 
we  both  think  and  fpeak.  That  this  is  not 
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true  with  refpeft  to  thinkings  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  {how;  and,  as  to  Jpeak - 
ing,  I  fay,  in  the  firft  place,  that  of  all 
thole  favages  which  have  been  caught  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  *,  not  one  had 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  though  they  had  all  the 

*  See  an  account  of  them  in  Rouffeau’s  treatife  fur 
I'inegalite  des  hommes ,  note  3.  and  in  Linnaeus’s  Syjle- 
ma  naturae .  The  firft  of  thefe  favages  was  caught 
near  Hefte-Caftel  in  j  344,  and  was  taught  to  fpeak. 
Another  was  found  in  the  forefts  of  Lithuania  in  the 
year  1694.  He  too  was  mute  when  he  was  found; 
and,  whether  he  ever  learned  to  fpeak,  does  not  appear. 
In  1719?  two  favages  were  found  in  the  Pyrenaean 
mountains;  and  the  Hanoverian  favage  was  caught  and 
brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  All  thefe, 
when  they  were  firft  caught,  were  not  only  mute,  that 
is,  had  no  articulation,  but  appeared  to  be  truly  qua¬ 
drupeds;  and  the  firft  mentioned,  our  author  fays,  was 
taught  with  much  difficulty  to  walk  upright.  When  we 
join  to  this  a  fafit  which  Monf.  Rouffeau  likewife  avers, 
that  the  children  of  the  Hottentots  and  Caribbees  walk 
fo  long  upon  their  hands,  that  they  are  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  taught  to  walk  upright,  it  would  feem  that  we 
muft  add  to  man’s  other  acquired  habits  his  quality  of 
biped ,  which  has  been  generally  thought  an  eflential  part 
of  his  original  nature,  and  accordingly  is  made  part  of 
fome  definitions  of  him.  But  Ariftotle  knew  better;  for 
all  that  he  has  faid  is,  that  by  nature  man  is  more  a  bi« 
ped  than  any  other  animal, — ^ocXafloc,  x«] &  <pvmv  uric 

^i-srisg.  De  animalium  incejju ,  cap.  5.  The  meaning  of  which 
I  take  to  be,  that  he  has  by  nature  a  greater  aptitude  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  walking  on  t<uio  than  any  other  ani¬ 
mal.  And  Monf.  Roufteau’s  arguments  in  fupport  of  his 
natural  ere&nefs  appear  to  me  to  prove  no  more* 
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organs  of  pronunciation  fuch  as  we  have 
them,  and  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  at 
leaft  as  much  as  was  poffible,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  their  minds  were  not  cultivated 
by  any  kind  of  converfation  or  intercourfe 
with  their  own  fpecies;  nor  had  they  come 
fo  far,  according  to  my  hypothefis,  as  to 
form  ideas,  or  think  at  all.  One  of  thefe 
was  caught  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  George  I.  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  is  yet  alive ;  at  leaf;  I  am  fure  he  was 
fo  fome  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  perfon  who  lived  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farmer’s  houfe 
where  he  was  kept,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  him  almoft  every  day,  not  an  idiot, 
as  he  has  been  reprefented  by  fome  who  can¬ 
not  make  allowance  for  the  difference  that 
education  makes  upon  mens  minds;  yet  he 
was  not  only  mute  when  firft  caught,  but  he 
never  learned  to  fpeak,  though  at  the  time 
the  gentleman,  from  whom  I  have  my  infor¬ 
mation,  faw  him,  he  had  been  above  thirty 
years  in  England. 

Further,  not  only  folitary  favages,  but  a 
whole  nation,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  have 
been  found  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  This 
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is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outangs  that  are 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in  Africa, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  They  are  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  human  form;  walking  eredt, 
not  upon  all-four*  like  the  lavages  that  have 
been  found  in  Europe;  they  ufe  flicks  for 
weapons;  they  live  in  fociety;  they  make 
huts  of  branches  of  trees,  and  they  carry  off 
negroe  girls,  of  whom  they  make  flaves,  and 
ufe  them  both  for  work  and  pleafure.  Thele 
fadts  are  related  of  them  by  Monf.  Buffon 
in  his  natural  hiflory.  And  I  was  further 
told,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Ango¬ 
la,  that  there  were  fome  of  them  feven  feet 
high,  and  that  the  negroes  were  extremely 
afraid  of  them ;  for,  when  they  did  any  mif- 
chief  to  the  Orang  Outangs,  they  were  fure 
to  be  heartily  cudgelled  when  they  were 
caught.  But  though,  from  the  particulars 
above  mentioned,  it  appears  certain,  that  they 
are  of  our  fpecies,  and  though  they  have 
made  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  they 
have  not  advanced  fo  far  as  to  invent  a  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  accordingly  none  of  them  that 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  could  fpeak,  and, 
what  feems  flrange,  never  learned  to  fpeak.  I 
myfelf  faw  at  Paris  one  of  them,  whofe  fkin 
Was  fluffed.  Handing  upon  a  fhelf  in  the 
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King’s  cabinet  of  natural  curiofities.  He 
had  exactly  the  ffiape  and  features  of  a  man; 
and  particularly,  I  was  informed,  that  he 
had  organs  of  pronunciation  as  perfed  as 
we  have.  He  lived  feveral  years  at  Verfailles, 
and  died  by  drinking  fpirits.  He  had  as 
much  of  the  underftanding  of  a  man  as  could 
be  expeded  from  his  education,  and  perfor¬ 
med  many  little  offices  to  the  lady  with 
whom  he  lived  ;  but  never  learned  to  fpeak. 
I  wras  well  informed  too,  of  one  of  them  be¬ 
longing  to  a  French  gentleman  in  India, 
who  ufed  to  go  to  market  for  him,  but  was 
like  wife  mute 

Further,  to  Chew  the  difficulty  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  the  fad  is  moft  certain,  that  thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fpeak  all  their 

A.  — 

lives,  cannot,  without  the  greateft  labour  and 

*  Mon/.  Roujfeau ,  in  his  work  above  quoted,  note  io. 
has  colledted  the  feveral  accounts  given  of  this  animal  bv 
travellers,  and  feems  to  agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  he 
belongs  to  our  fpecies,  rejecting  with  great  contempt  the 
notion  of  thofe  who  think  that  fpeech  is  natural  to  man. 
Now,  if  we  get  over  that  prejudice,  and  do  not  infill,  that 
other  arts  of  life,  which  the  Orang  Outangs  want,  are 
likewife  natural  to  man,  it  is  impoffiblc  we  can  refufe 
them  the  appellation  of  men.  See  what  I  have  further 
i  faid  upon  the  fubject  of  the  Orang  Outang,  ch.,  4, 
1  book  2. 
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pains,  learn  to  pronounce  founds  that  they 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to.  Thus  a 
Frenchman  that  has  not  been  taught  Eng- 
lifh  early  in  his  youth,  can  hardly  ever  learn 
to  pronounce  the  afpirated  /,  that  is,  the  th; 
and  an  Englifhman  cannot  pronounce  the 
afpirated  K,  or  x  of  the  Greeks,  which  we 
in  Scotland  pronounce  with  the  greateft  eafe. 
And  the  Baron  Hontan,  who  travelled  fo 
much  in  North  America,  tells  us,  that  he 
fpent  four  days  to  no  purpofe  in  trying  to 
teach  a  Huron  to  pronounce  the  labial  con- 
fonants  b,  p,  and  my  which  we  reckon  fo 
eafy,  and  which  are  among  the  firft  confo- 
nants  that  our  children  pronounce ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  was,  that  the  Hurons  have 
no  fuch  confonants  in  their  language. 

But  what  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  is  the  cafe  of  deaf  per- 
fons  among  us.  And  their  cafe  deferves  to 
be  the  more  attentively  confidered,  that  they 
are  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  we  fup- 
pofe  men  to  have  been  in  the  natural  ftate. 
For,  like  them,  they  have  the  organs  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  and,  like  them  too,  they  have 
inarticulate  cries,  by  which  they  exprefs 
their  wants  and  defires.  They  have  like- 
wife,  by  conftant  intercourfe  with  men  who 
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have  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  who  converfe 
with  them  in  their  way,  acquired  the  habit 
of  forming  ideas;  which  we  muft  alfo  fup- 
pofe  the  favage  to  have  acquired,  tho’  with 
infinitely  more  labour,  before  he  could  have 
a  language  to  exprefs  them.  They  want 
therefore  nothing  in  order  to  fpeak,  but  in- 
ftru&ion  or  example,  which  the  favages 
who  invented  the  firft  languages  likewife 
wanted.  In  this  fituation,  do  they  invent  a 
language  when  they  come  to  perfect  age,  as 
it  is  fuppofed  we  all  flhould  do*  if  we  had  not 
learnt  one  in  our  infancy  ?  or  do  they  ever 
come  to  fpeak  during  their  whole  lives? 
The  fa£t  moft  certainly  is,  that  they  never 
do;  but  continue  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  by  looks  and  geitures,  which  we 
call  fignS)  unlefs  they  be  taught  to  articulate 
by  an  art  lately  invented. 

The  inventor  of  this  wonderful  art, 
which,  I  think,  does  honour  to  modern  times, 
was  Dr  John  Wallis,  one  of  the  firft  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  moft  in« 
genious,  as  well  as  learned  man.  He  has 
written  an  excellent  Englifh  grammar,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1765,  andfubjoined  to  it  is 
a  letter  of  the  author  to  one  Beverly,  where¬ 
in  he  gives  an  account  of  this  art  which  he 
% 
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had  invented,  and  mentions  two  perfons  u- 
pon  whom  he  had  pradtifed  it  with  fuc- 
cefs.  I  knew  two  profeffors  of  the  art  in 
Paris,  one  of  them  Mionf.  F Abbe  de  FEpee , 
with  whom  I  was  feveral  times,  and  whofe 
civility,  and  the  trouble  he  took  to  fhew  me 
his  method  of  teaching,  I  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  acknowledging.  He  had  brought 
fome  of  his  fcholars  a  furprifing  length ;  and 
one  of  them  I  particularly  remember,  a  girl, 
who  fpoke  fo  pleafantly,  that  I  fhould  not 
have  known  her  to  be  deaf — There  is  at 
prefent  in  Edinburgh  a  profeffor  of  the  fame 
art,  Mr  Braidwood,  whom  I  know,  and 
who  has  likewife  been  at  the  trouble  of 
fhewing  me  liis  method  of  teaching ;  of  which 
I  very  much  approve.  He  has  taught  many 
with  great  fuccefs;  and  there  is  one  of  his 
fcholars  particularly  who  is  at  prefent  carrying 
on  the  bufinefs  of  a  painter  in  London,  and 
who  both  fpeaks  and  writes  good  Engliffi.  * 
But  it  is  furjprifing  what  labour  it  colls  him  to 
teach,  and  his  fcholars  to  learn :  Which  puts  it 
out  of  all  doubt,  that  articulation  is  not  only 
an  art,  but  an  art  of  moil  difficult  acquifition, 
otherwife  than  by  imitation,  and  conftant 
practice,  from  our  earlieft  years.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  it  is  difficult  to  teach  fuch 

*  His  name  is  Mr  Shirr  eft.  I  mentioned  him  before  up¬ 
on  another  occafion. 
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fcholars  to  make  any  found  at  all.  They 
at  firft  only  breathe  ftrongly,  till  they  are 
taught  to  make  that  concuffion  and  tremu¬ 
lous  motion  of  the  windpipe  which  produ¬ 
ces  audible  founds.  Thefe  are  very  harfh, 
low,  and  guttural,  at  firft,  and  more  like 
croaking  than  a  clear  vocal  found;  which  I 
think  will  account  for  what  Morif  de  la  Conda - 
mine  tells  us  of  the  ftrange  method  of  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  people  he  found  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Amazons;  for  the  found  of  their 
language  was  fo  low,  and  fo  much  inward, 
more  refembling  muttering  than  fpeaking, 
that  he  imagined  they  fpoke  by  draw¬ 
ing  in  their  breath :  And  a  girl  whom  I 
myfelf  faw  in  France,  that  had  been  caught 
wild  in  the  woods  of  Champaigne  *,  when 

#  There  was  an  account  of  this  ftrange  phaenomenon 
publi-fhed  in  France  by  a  lady,  under  the  ratle,  Hif- 
toire  dune  Fills  Savage,  and  revifed  by  Motif,  de  la  Conda - 
mine*  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  published  in 
Edinburgh, in  1767,  with  a  preface,  (hewing  it  to  be  very 
probable  that  fhe  came  from  a  country  upon  the  coait  of 
Hudfon’s  bay,  where  fhe  was  taken,  and  carried  to  one 
;  of  the  French  iftands  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  from  whence 
fhe  was  again  imbarked,  and  the  fhip  was  wrecked  feme- 
where  on  the  coait  of  France  or  Flanders;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  only  fhe  and  a  negro  girl  efcaped  by  fwim- 
ing.  At  the  time  I  faw  her,  fhe  had  been  thirty  years 

Vol.  I.  N 
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ihe  fhewed  me  how  the  language  of  her 
country  was  fpoken,  made  a  low  muttering 
found  in  her  throat,  in  which  I  could  hardly 
diftinguifh  any  articulation.  After  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  which  is  not  fin  all,  is  got  over,  then 
comes  the  chief  labour,  to  teach  them  the 
pronunciation  of  the  feveral  letters;  in  do¬ 
ing  which,  the  teacher  is  obliged,  not  only 
himfelf  to  ufe  many  diftortions  and  grima¬ 
ces,  in  order  to  {hew  his  fcholars  the  pofi- 
tions  and  actions  of  the  feveral  organs,  but 
likewise  to  employ  his  hands  to  place  and 
move  their  organs  properly ;  while  the  fcho- 
lars  themfelves  labour  fo  much,  and  beftow 
fuch  pains  and  attention,  that  I  am  really 
furprifed,  that,  with  ail  the  defire  they  have 
to  learn,  which  is  very  great,  they  Ihould  be 
able  to  fupport  the  drudgery.  And  1  am 
afl'ured  by  Mr  Braidwood,  that,  if  he  did  not 
take  different  methods  with  them,  according 
to  their  different  capacities,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  their  organs,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  teach  many  of  them.  And  this  very  well 
accounts  for  what  feems  fo  ftrange  at  firft, 
that  thofe  Orang  Outangs  that  have  been 

in  France,  but  remembered  many  particulars  concerning- 
her  own  country. 
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brought  from  Africa  or  Afia,  and  many  of 
thofe  folitary  favages  that  have  been  caught 
in  Europe,  never  learned  to  fpeak,  tho* 
they  had  the  organs  of  pronunciation  as 
perfedt  as  we:  For,  as  it  is  well  known, 
lavages  are  very  indolent,  at  lead  with  re- 
fpedt  to  any  exercife  of  the  mind,  and  are 
hardly  excited  to  adtion  by  any  curiofity,  or 
defire  of  learning. 

If,  therefore,  this  art  be  fo  difficult  to  be 
learned  without  imitation,  even  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  moft  diligent  inftrudtion,  how 
much  more  difficult  mull  the  invention  of  it 
have  been  5  that  is,  the  acquiring  of  it  with-? 
out  either  inftrudtion  or  example? 

Having  thus  proved  the  fadt,  as  I  think, 
inconteflably,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  af- 
fign  the  reafons,  and  explain  the  theory. 
For  we  need  only  confider  with  a  little  at¬ 
tention  the  mechanifm  of  fpeech,  and  we 
fhall  foon  find,  that  there  is  required  for 
fpeaking  certain  pofitions  and  motions  of 
the  organs  of  the  mouth,  fuch  as,  the  tongue, 
the  teeth,  lips,  and  palate,  that  cannot  be 
:  from  nature,  but  mull  be  the  effedt  of  art : 
For  their  adtion,  when  they  are  employed  in 
the  enunciation  of  fpeech,  is  fo  different 

N  2 
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from  their  natural  and  quiefcent  fituation, 

that  nothing  but  long  ufe  and  exereife  could 

have  taught  us  to  employ  them  in  that  way. 

To  explain  this  more  particularly,  I  think  is 

not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe.  I 

fhall  have  occafion  to  fav  more  of  it  after- 

✓ 

wards;  but  who  would  defire  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  better  informed  about  it,  may 
eonfult  Dionyfms  the  Haliearnaffian,  in  his 
treatife  of  Compofition,  where  he  has  moft 
accurately  explained  the  different  operati¬ 
ons  of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  different  letters.  And  whoever  would 
denre  to  be  ftill  better  informed,  let  him  at¬ 
tend  Mr  Braidwood  when  he  teaches,  who, 
from  his  practice  in  that  way,  has  learned 
to  know  more  of  the  mechanifm  of  lan¬ 
guage  than  any  grammarian  or  philofo- 
phen 

I  fha.ll  only  fay  further  on  this  fubje£t, 
that  pronunciation  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of 
which  the  inftruments  are  the  members  of 
the  human  body;  like  dancing,  and  an¬ 
other  art  more  akin  to  this,  I  mean  finging; 
And,  like  thofe  arts,  it  is  learned,  either  by 
mere  imitation,  man  being,  as  Ariftotle  has 
told  us,  the  moft  imitative  of  all  animals ;  or 
by  teaching,  as  in  the  cafe  of  deaf  men  ^  but 
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joined  with  very  conftant  and  affiduous  prac¬ 
tice;  that  being  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
acquiring  of  any  art,  in  which-ever  of  the 

;  two  ways  it  be  learned. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  a 
1  very  falfe  conclufion,  to  infer,  from  the  fa- 

m 

cility  of  doing  any  thing,  that  it  is  a  natu- 
|  ral  operation.  For  what  is  it  that  we  do 
i  more  eafily  and  readily  than  fpeaking  ?  and 
j  yet  we  fee  it  is  an  art  that  is  not  to  be  taught 
without  the  greateft  labour  and  difficulty, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  matter  and  the  fcho- 
I  lar;  nor  to  be  learned  by  imitation,  without 

j  continual  practice,  from  our  infancy  up^ 
1  wards.  For  it  is  not  to  be  learned,  like  o« 
ther  arts,  fuch  as  dancing  and  fmging,  by 
pra£tifing  an  hour  or  two  a-day,  for  a  few 
1  years,  or  perhaps  only  fome  months;  but 

;  conftant  and  uninterrupted  pra&ice  is  re-» 

\ 

quired  for  many  years,  and  for  every  hour, 

I  I  may  fay,  every  minute  of  the  day.  And, 
i  even  after  it  is  learned  with  fo  much  trouble 
:  and  pains,  it  may,  like  other  acquired  habits, 

:  be  loft  by  difufe :  Of  which  I  mentioned  a 
|  remarkable  inftance  before,  in  a  boy,  who  did 
:  not  lofe  his  hearing  till  he  was  after  eight 
years  old,  and  had  learned,  not  only  to  fpeak 

N  3 
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perfectly,  but  to  read;  and  yet,  when  he 
came  to  be  taught  by  Mr  Braidwood,  which 
was  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  he  had 
abfolutely  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  had  it 
to  learn  as  much  as  any  of  his  fcholars.  So 
that  we  need  not  doubt  of  what  we  are  told 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  but  three, 
years  in  the  defertifland  of  Juan  Fernandez; 
and  yet,  during  that  ftiort  time,  he  had  loft 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  fo  much  as  to  be  hardly  in¬ 
telligible  to  thofe  who  found  him  there. 
Thofe  therefore  who,  from  the  facility  of  a 
performance,  conclude,  that  it  is  not  a  work 
of  art,  but  of  nature,  do  not  fufficiently  con¬ 
sider  how  much  of  artificial  habit  there  is  in 
our  natures,  in  the  ftate  we  are  in  at  prefent, 
and  that  in  this  chiefly  we  differ  from  other 
animals,  that  the  moft  of  them,  I  mean  ftich 
as  are  wild,  are  altogether  creatures  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  even  fuch  of  them  as  we  have 
tamed,  and  affirm]  ated  in  fome  degree  to  our- 
felves,  have  ftill  much  more  of  nature  in 
them  than  of  art ;  whereas  a  civilized  man 
is  i’o  much  more  a  creature  of  art  than  of 
nature,  that  his  natural  habits  are  almoft 
loft  in  his  artificial. 

I  will  make  another  obfervation  before  1 
conclude  this  article.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
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this  new-invented  art  of  teaching  deaf  per- 
fons  to  fpeak,  hardly  any  body  would  have 
believed  that  the  material  or  mechanical 
part  of  language  was  learned  with  fo  much 
difficulty.  But,  if  we  could  get  an  Orang 
Outang,  or  a  mute  favage,  fuch  as  he  above 

mentioned,  who  was  caught  in  the  woods  of 
Hanover,  and  would  take  the  fame  pains  to 
teach  him  to  think  that  Mr  Braidwood  takes 
to  teach  his  fcholars  to  fpeak,  we  fhould  foon 
be  convinced,  that  the  formal  part  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  as  difficult  to  be  learned  as  the 
material.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  minds  of  men  laboured  as 
much  at  firft,  when  they  formed  abftra£fc  i- 
deas,  as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  did 
when  they  formed  articulate  founds ;  and, 
till  the  mind  be  ftored  with  ideas,  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  void,  and  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  out  of 
which  it  is  roufed,  only  by  external  objects 
of  fenfe,  or  calls  of  appetite  from  within. 
It  was  this  want  of  ideas  which  made  the 
Hanoverian  favage  pafs,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  for  an  idiot;  and  it  accounts  for  that 
brutifh  infenfibility  in  a  nation  of  which 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  third  book  has 

*  Cap.  18.  edit.  Wejeling. 
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given  us  an  account.  They  were  fituated 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  to 
the  ftraits  which  join  that  ocean  to  the  Ara¬ 
bian  gulf.  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt,  the  third  of 
that  name,  having  heard,  he  fays,  much  of 
their  brutifhnefsandftupidity,  had  the  curio¬ 
sity  to  fend  one  of  his  friends  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  them;  who  accordingly  went, 
properly  attended,  and  brought  back  to  the 
king  a  report,  which  in  fubftance  amount¬ 
ed  to  this :  That  they  neither  defired  the 
company  of  ftrangers,  nor  fhunned  it:  That 
no  appearance,  however  ftrange,  feemed  to 
move  them;  for  they  kept  their  eyes  always 
fixt,  and  never  altered  their  countenance: 

/  '  >  •  4 

That,  when  any  perfon  advanced  upon  them 
with  a  drawn  fword,  they  did  not  run  away; 
and  they  bore  all  kinds  of  infults  and  injuries 
without  fhewing  the  leaft  fign  of  anger. 
Nor  did  thofe  of  them  who  were  fpedfators 
of  fuch  injuries  fhew  any  indignation  at 
what  they  faw  their  countrymen  fuffer.  He 
adds,  That  they  carried  their  infenfibility  fo 
far,  that,  when  their  wives  and  children  were 
killed  in  their  prefence,  they  were  even 
then  unmoved,  fhewing  no  figns,  either 
of  pity  or  anger.  In  fhort,  fays  he,  in  the 
moft  terrible  fituations,  they  feemed  perfed- 
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ly  tranquil,  looking  ftedfaftly  at  what  was 
doing,  and,  at  every  event  that  happened, 
giving  a  nod  with  their  heads.  Thus  far 
Diodorus;  and  with  this  account  many  of 
the  relations  of  our  modern  travellers, 
concerning  people  living  in  the  lowed:  ftate 
of  barbarity,  agree.  And  I  know  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  faw  in  Batavia  two  favages 
brought  from  New  Holland,  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  perfectly  ftupid  and  idiotical, 
though  he  had  no  reafon  to  think  that  they 
were  more  fo  than  the  other  natives  of  that 
country. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

•  ? 

That  Language  is  not  natural  to  Man , 
proved  alfo  from  Arguments  a  pofteriori. 

THUS  I  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
Urate,  from  the  nature  of  language, 
confifting  of  ideas  and  the  articulate  founds  by 
which  they  are  expreffed,  that  language  is  not 
from  nature,  but  acquired  habit.  This  kind  of 
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demonftration  is  faid  to  be  a  priori ,  being 
from  principles  and  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
and  though,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  long 
and  tedious,  it  is  accounted  the  beft;  becaufe 
it  not  only  proves  that  a  thing  is ,  but  fhews 
us  twhy  it  is.  But,  as  fome  of  my  friends,  for 
whofe  judgement  I  have  great  deference,  ftill 
retain  fome  doubts  in  this  matter,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  fatisfy  them  by  another  kind  of 
demonftration,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  pojleri - 
ori ;  becaufe  it  is  not  from  principles,  but 
from  the  confequences  which  would  follow, 
if  the  contrary  hypothefis  were  true.  This 
method  of  demonftration,  is  well  known  to 
mathematicians;  and  is  faid  by  them  to  be 
ex  abfurdo . 

Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  that  man,  when  he 
comes  to  the  age  of  maturity,  fpeaks  natu¬ 
rally  ;  the  confequence,  I  think,  will  be,  that 
this  language,  thus  naturally  fpoken,  muft 
be  as  naturally  underftood :  For  it  is  itn- 
poffible  to  conceive,  that  nature  fhould  have 
o-iven  to  man  a  method  of  communication 

o 

which,  not  being  underftood,  could  be  of  no 
ufe.  And,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  thofe 
figns  of  communication,  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  natural,  fuch  as  looks,  geftures, 
and  inarticulate  cries,  are  readily  underftood 
by  all  the  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Now* 
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* 

that  there  is  any  fuch  univerfal  language 
exifting  in  the  world  at  prefent,  or  that  it 
ever  did  exift,  is  a  fadt  that  certainly  cannot 
be  proved :  And  yet  it  muft  appear  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  this  natural  language  fhould 
never  have  been  found,  not  even  among 
the  mod  barbarous  nations;  but  that  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  fhould  have  agreed  to 
exchange  it  for  an  artificial  language,  which 
none  can  underftand  who  has  not  learned 
it.  But,  further,  I  fay,  that  it  is  impoflible 
1  to  conceive  any  fuch  language:  For  I  de- 
;  fire  any  perfon  to  try,  whether  he  can  form 
;  a  notion  of  any  number  of  articulate  founds 
1  expreffing  ideas,  which  will  be  immediately 
underftood  by  every  body  as  foon  as  uttered ; 
and  they  muft  not  only  be  underftood  fingle, 
but  in  combination,  fo  as  to  form  difcourfe; 

;  otherwife  they  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe 
i  of  language. 

But,  further  ftill,  I  afk,  whether  there  be 
only  one  univerfal  language  of  this  kind,  or 
more  ?  If  there  be  by  nature  but  one  which  all 
j  men  fpeak  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
j  maturity;  then  I  afk  of  what  kind  is  it  ?  Nor 
fhould  it  be  difficult  to  anfwer  this  queftion. 
For,  having  no  variety,  but  being  every  where 
the  fame,  and  proceeding  immediately  and 
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diredly  from  nature,  it  fhould  be  eafy, 
one  would  imagine,  to  explain  of  what  kind 
the  founds  are  which  muft  neceffarily  form 
this  one  language  naturally  fpoken  and  na¬ 
turally  underftood.  Yet  this  is  what  no  body 
hitherto  has  attempted  to  do,  fo  far  as  I 
know;  and,  if  it  fhall  be  attempted,  I  will 
venture  to  prophefy  that  it  will  be  without 
fuccefs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fuppofe 
that  there  is  more  than  one  natural  language, 
a  fuppofition  which  is  much  more  proba¬ 
ble,  as  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive,  that 
different  herds  of  favages,  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  fhould  all  l'peak  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage,  or,  if  it  could  be  conceived,  it  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  fad;  fmce  it  is  well  known 
how  different  the  languages  of  barbarous 
nations,  even  inhabiting  the  fame  country, 
are  from  one  another;  then  I  afk  how  many 
there  are  of  thofe  natural  languages  ?  To 
this  queftion  the  only  anfwer  that  can  be 
given,  I  imagine,  is,  that  they  are  as  many, 
as  there  are  tribes  or  herds  of  favages,  who 
have  happened  to  affociate  together,  that  is, 
almoft  infinite;  and  yet  this  fo  great  num¬ 
ber  of  different  languages  are  all  to  be  un¬ 
derftood  by  every  one,  as  naturally  as  they 
are  fpoken ;  a  thing  which  appears  to  me 
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altogether  abfurd ;  it  is,  however,  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  hypothefis,  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  natural  to  man. 

I  have  heard  it  obferved,  that  children, 
who  are  much  together,  make  a  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  for  themfelves,  which  they  underhand; 
but  which  grown  perfons,  not  accuhomed 
to  their  prattle,  do  not  underhand.  But  this 
language  can  be  no  other  than  an  imper¬ 
fect  imitation  of  the  articulate  founds  which 
they  have  heard;  from  which  we  cannot,  I 
think,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  infer 
that  they  would  have  invented  articulation, 
tho’  they  had  never  heard  it.  In  the  fame 
manner,  we  fee  them  following  analogy  in 
the  tenfes  of  verbs ;  for  they  fay  draived , 
inhead  of  drawn,  tkinked,  inhead  of  thought* 
But  can  we  from  thence  infer,  that  they 
could  have  invented  this  way  of  expreffing 
the  different  times  of  verbs,  by  varying  the 
word,  or  its  termination,  in  a  certain  man¬ 
ner? 

Again,  if  language  be  natural  to  man, 
the  confequence  is,  that  nature  has  behowed 
upon  him  what  is  not  neceffary,  either  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecies;  for  there  are 
countries  of  the  earth  where  men  may  fub~ 
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fill  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
multiply,  to  a  certain  degree,  without  any 
art  at  all;  and,  in  fuch  countries,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  human  race  firft  began. 
Or,  if  arts  of  fubfiftence  were  neceffary,  as 
they  certainly  are  in  fome  countries,  it  lhall 
be  proved,  in  the  fequel,  that  thefe  might 
be  carried  on  without  the  ufe  of  language. 
Now,  there  is  no  other  inftance  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  of  nature  having  bellowed,  upon  any  a- 
nimal,  more  than  is  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe 

that  nature,  in  her  bounty  to  our  fpecies, 
has  gone  beyond  neceffity,  we  cannot  Hop ; 
but  mull  farther  fuppofe,  that  Ihe  has  be¬ 
llowed  upon  us  all  the  arts  which  minifler 
to  our  convenience,  utility,  or  even  pleafure; 
in  Ihort,  all  the  arts  of  life. 

And  thus,  whether  we  confider  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  principles,  or  in  its  confequences,  it 
feems  to  be  demonftrated,  that  language 
does  not  proceed  from  nature,  but  from  ac¬ 
quired  habit. 


i 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN  the  preceeding  book,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove,  by  various  arguments, 
that  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  If 
this  be  true,  one  of  two  things  muft  necefla- 
rily  follow;  either,  that  language  is  the  fruit 
of  human  art  and  induftry ;  or,  that  it  muft 
have  been  revealed  from  heaven. 

Another  thing  alfo  appears  to  be  evident 
from  what  has  been  faid,  That,  if  language 
was  invented,  it  was  of  very  difficult  in¬ 
vention:  For  if,  even  after  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  it  be  learned ,  as  we  have  feen,  with  fo 
|  much  pains  and  labour,  it  muft  have  been 
!  invented  with  infinitely  more.  And  indeed 
I  the  difficulty  of  the  invention  appears  fo 
very  great,  that  it  feems  hard  to  account 
I  how  it  ever  happened;  and  it  is  the  more  fo, 
i  that  it  muft  have  been  among  the  ftrft  arts 
i  invented.  For  one  art  difcovered,  naturally 
I  leads  to  another;  but  the  beginning  in  all 
!  things  is  exceeding  difficult:  And  what 
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makes  the  difficulty  the  greater  is,  that,  as 

V  ( 

Ariftotle  has  obferved,  all  our  learning  at 
firft  is  from  imitation  Children  among 
us  do  certainly  learn  in  that  way ;  and  what 
is  commonly  faid  I  believe  to  be  true,  that 
men  learned  at  firft  to  build  Trom  the  fwal« 
low,  or  any  other  bird  that  makes  fuch  an 
artificial  neft;  from  the  fpider  to  weave ;  and 
from  the  birds  to  fing.  This  laft  I  have  a/ 
particular  reafon  for  believing  to  be  true;  be- 
caufe  the  wild  girl  above  mentioned,  whom 
I  faw  in  France,  told  me,  that  the  only  mufic 
of  the  people  of  her  country  was  the  imitation 
of  the  finging  of  birds ;  and  fhe  affirmed, 
that  fhe  herfelf  could  once  have  imitated  the 
notes  of  any  bird.  But  this  faculty,  as  well 
as  many  others  which  {he  poflefled  in  the 
wild  ftate,  fhe  had  loft;  for  it  was  then, 
when  I  faw  her,  above  thirty  years  after  fhe 
was  caught.  In  fhort,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
we  refemble  very  much  an  American  or 
Weft-India  bird  that  I  have  heard  of,  called 
the  Mock-bird,  which  has  no  tune  of  its  own, 
but  imitates  the  notes  of  any  other  bird: 
For  we  feem  to  fet  out  in  life  without  any 
original  ftock  of  our  own,  or  any  natural 
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talent  belides  that  faculty  of  imitation, 
which  nature  has  bellowed  upon  us  in  fo 
high  a  degree,  that  Ariftotle  has  denomina¬ 
ted  man,  very  properly,  the  mod  imitative 
of  all  animals.  Now  while  man  was  learn¬ 
ing  other  arts  by  imitating  the  inftindt  of 
the  brute  creation,  by  what  imitation  could 
he  learn  to  fpeak  ? 

Thefe,  and  many  other  confiderations  that 
might  be  mentioned,  have  induced  fame 
learned  men  whom  I  have  known,  to  believe, 
upon  philoibphical  as  well  as  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  it  exceeded  the  power  of  man  to 
invent  fo  wonderful  an  art;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  was  the  gift  of  God,  or  of  fome  fuperior 
nature  *.  This  is  an  opinion  that  I  am  far 
from  rejecting  asabfurd,  or  improbable;  nor 
would  I  have  it  believed  that  I  pay  no  re¬ 
gard  to  the  account  given  in  our  facred  books 
of  the  origin  of  our  fpecies :  But  it  does 
not  belong  to  me,  as  a  philofopher  or  gra- 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  an  opinion  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Plato,  who,  in  his  dialogue  upon  language,  I 
j  mean  the  Cratylur ,  />,  291.  edit.  Ficini ,  tells  us,  that 
i  fome,  in  order  to  folve  the  difficulty  about  the  firft  names 
or  radical  words  of  language,  did,  as  the  tragic  poets  do 
when  they  cannot  otherwife  unravel  their  fables,  bring 
I  down  a  god,  as  in  a  machine,  to  cut  the  knot, 

Vol.I.  o 
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marian,  to  inquire  whether  fuch  account  is 
to  be  underftood  allegorically,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  fome  divines  * ;  or  literally, 

*  See  upon  this  fubjeft  Burnet  s  Archaeologiae  philofophicae 
lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  the  authorities  by  him  there  quoted; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  only  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  centuries, 
that  the  circumftances  related  by  Mofes  concerning  the 
origin  of  man  are  to  be  confidered  as  allegorical  or  para¬ 
bolical,  like  the  parables  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  as 
many  other  paftages  in  the  Old  muft  be  underftood.  See 
alfo  two  very  elegant  epiftles  of  the  fame  author,  annexed 
to  his  Archaeology. 

As  to  the  Jewifti  dolors,  the  ftngle  authority  of  Jo- 
fephus  is  worth  that  of  them  all.  For,  befides  his  Greek 
learning,  he  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  learned  in 
the  religion  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  having  ftu- 
died  diligently,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  the  doctrines  of  the 
two  moft  famous  feels  among  the  Jews,  the  Pharifees  and 
the  Eftenians.  And,  in  order  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with 
more  leifure,  he  retired  to  a  defart,. where  he  fpent  three 
years  with  a  very  learned  hermit ;  Jofephi  vita  ab  ipfo  con - 
feriptay  in  initio. 

From  the  commentary  he  makes  upon  Mofes’s  account 
of  the  primitive  ftate  of  man,  it  is  clear  he  thought  it  an 
allegory.  He  introduces  it  with  thefe  words:  Kcu  ^  *xi 

(pvcnohofctv  M-uvcrrif  [a(\x  t%v  k^\x^o  zrtgi  rqg  tj* 

xcblcco-x tvnsy  A t[uv  cvTeosy  8cc.  Antiq.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Now, 
tpucriohofeiv  is  a  word  that  cannot  be  applied  to  a  plain  nar¬ 
rative  of  an  hiftorical  faeft;  but  muft  mean,  that  Mofes, 
by  the  ftory  he  tells,  intended  to  reprefent  the  natural 
ftate  of  man.  And  from  what  he  makes  God  Almighty 
fay  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  it  is  plain  that  he  underftood 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  be  a  type  of  that  primitive  ftate 
of  men,  when  they  lived  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
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;and  as  an  hiftorical  fa£l ;  an  inquiry,  befides, 
which  I  am  very  ill  qualified  for,  not  un- 
derftanding  the  original  language  of  thofe 
hooks.  But  fuppoiing  that  we  are  to  under- 

sarth,  without  toil  or  labour,  and  with  perfect  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  manners.  As  I  cannot  judge  of  the 
ifenfe  of  Mofes,  otherwife  than  by  authority,  I  mud  be 
Forgiven  to  think  that  this  fo  learned  Jew  underflood  the 
hooks  of  Mofes  as  well  at  lead  as  any  modern  divine. 
IBut,  even  among  thefc,  authorities  are  not  wanting  in 
:fupport  of  this  opinion.  And  I  will  give  one  among 
them  too,  which  I  think  may  Hand  in  place  of  many. 
It  is  that  of  a  divine,  dill  living,  of  the  greated  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  mod  able  critic,  both  of  facred  and  profane 
writings.  By  this  defcription  the  reader  will  eadly  guefs 
that  I  mean  Dr  Warburton,  the  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Mofes ,  the  mod  learned  work  which  this  age 
has  produced.  He  has  faid,  that  the  dory  of  the  fall, 
as  dated  by  Mofes,  is  “  a  real  fa<5t  told  allegorically.’* 
Div.  Leg.  book  4.  §  vol.  3 .  p.  105.  in  a  note.  Supported 
by  fuch  authorities,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  credit  of  religion 
to  underhand  literally  all  the  circumdances  of  that  rela¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  the  converfations  betwixt  God  and  man, 
the  woman  and  the  ferpent.  For,  if  we  are  to  underhand 
thefe  literally,  we  mud  underhand  in  the  fame  manner 
I  thofe  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Job, 

.  which  by  many  divines  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Mo- 
I  fes.  Such  literal  interpretations  of  fcripture  have  been 
:  made  a  topic  of  ridicule  by  fome  libertine  writers,  of 
.  which  tho’  I  by  no  means  approve,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
giving  them  a  handle  by  interpreting  improperly  the 
figurative  and  allegorical  manner  in  which  thofe  ancienS 
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ftand  the  ftory  in  the  literal  fenfe,  and  that 

«* 

fo  underftood,  it  neceflarily  implies,  (for  it  is 
not  expreffed),  that  the  gift  of  fpeech  was 
once  beftowed  by  God  upon  man,  it  may  af¬ 
terwards  have  been  loft,  as  certainly  many 
other  gifts,  beftowed  upon  the  firft  pair, 
were  loft,  after  the  fall,  and  not  tranfmitted 
to  their  degenerate  pofterity.  Or,  fhould 
we  fuppofe  it  continued  to  the  race,  as  well 
as  other  arts  which  the  firft  pair  poffeffed, 
fuch  as  that  of  tilling  the  ground,  which 
was  their  occupation  in  Paradife ;  yet  both 
this  art  of  language,  and  thofe  other  arts, 
may  fome  time  or  other  have  been  loft,  by 
fuch  calamities  as  have  befallen  the  human 
race,  in  many  parts  of  this  earth,  by  fire  or 
water,  plague  or  famine;  infomuch  that  they 
have  been  either  totally  deftroyed,  or  very 

oriental  writers  relate  fafts.  It  is  from  the  converfa- 
tions,  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Genelis,  and  from 
thefe  only,  that  we  can  infer  that  language  was  revealed 
to  the  firft  pair.  Now,  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the 
oriental  writings,  and  even  in  the  mod  ancient  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  know  well,  that  the  dialogue  introduced  into 
thofe Vri tings,  is  only  a  way  of  telling  a  ftory — and  a 
moft  pleafant  way  it  is,  as,  befides  the  faas,  it  gives  us 
charaaers,  and  manners,  and  joins  to  the  truth  of 
hiftory  the  pleafure  of  poetical  imitation.  This  is  what 
makes  Herodotus  the  moft  pleafant  hiftorian  that  ever 
wrote. 
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fmall  remains  left,  and  thefe  fcattered  and 
difperfed  :  So  that  all  arts,  and  even  lan¬ 
guage  itfelf,  which  cannot  be  preferved  with¬ 
out  focial  intercourfe,  were  in  procefs  of  time 
loft  among  them  *.  In  this  folitary  ftate  we 
may  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  for  fome 
time,  till  the  males  and  females,  by  natural 
inftinft,  going  together,  the  race  would  in- 
creafe,  and  at  laft  become  numerous  enough 
to  herd  and  affociate  together.  Or,  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  fuch  extraordinary 
accidents  as  the  deftrudlion  of  whole  nati¬ 
ons  by  fire  or  inundation,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  thole  favages  above  mentioned,  which 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
had  come  together,  (and  two  of  them  wrere 
actually  found  together  in  the  Pyrensean 
mountains),  and  had  multiplied.  In  fuch 
cafes  we  have  no  warrant  to  believe,  that  a- 
nother  miracle  would  be  wrought,  and  that 

*  See  Plato' s  Timaeus ,  in  the  beginning,  where  the 
converfation  is  related  betwixt  Solon  and  the  /Egyptian 
prieft ,  in  which,  among  many  calamities  that  have  be¬ 
fallen  this  earth,  at  different  times,  by  fire  and  water  chief¬ 
ly,  but  likewife  from  many  other  caufes,  he  mentions 
particularly  the  deltruftion  of  the  Atlantic  ifland,  by  the 
fubfiding  of  the  earth,  and  the  inundation  of  the  fea,  in 
the  fame  way  that  a  part  of  the  city  of  Lifbon  was  lately 
dehroyed. 
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language  would  be  again  revealed;  and 
therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible,  and  I  fay  no  more,  that,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  might  have  invented  a  language. 
It  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  this  book  to  fhew, 
how  this  might  have  happened,  by  what 
fteps  and  degrees,  and  of  what  nature  the 
firft  invented  languages  probably  were. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Connexion  betwixt  Society  and  Lan¬ 
guage, — An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  So¬ 
ciety  neceffary » 

rlPHE  difficulty  of  the  invention  of  lan- 
JL  guage  muft  appear  fo  very  great  to  the 
philofophical  reader,  that  he  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  I  have  fpent  fo  much  time,  and 
muft  ftill  fpend  more,  upon  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  it.  I  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  that  it  was  an  inquiry  that  would  lead 
me  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  human 
race;  and  it  has  fo  happened.  For  I  could 
not  give  the  philofophical  account  I  propor 
fed, of  the  origin  of  language,  without  inqui¬ 
ring  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  This  made 
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it  necefiary  for  me  to  define  and  divide  them, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  two  feveral 
kinds  of  them,  and  to  fliew  how  they  were 
formed,  without  fuppofing  them  to  be  the 
work  of  nature.  1  have  thought  it  proper 
alfo,  in  this  difquifition,  to  ftate  the  feveral 
opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  ideas, 
and  to  refute,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  thole  who  maintain,  that  we  have 
no  ideas,  but  only  perceptions  of  fenfe . 

Tantae  molis  ercit  HU M  A  N  A  M  condere  gentem 

But  with  all  this  labour  we  have  only  made 
of  man  a  rational  animal ;  it  remains  ftill  to 
make  him  a  /peaking  animal.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  I  hold  fociety  to  be  abfolutelv  necef- 
fary :  For,  though  a  folitary  favage  might  in 
procefs  of  time  acquire  the  habit  of  forming 
ideas,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
would  invent  a  method  of  communicating 
them,  for  which  he  had  no  occafion.  Our 
fubje£t,  therefore,  further  leads  us  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  fociety;  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  Monf.  Rouffeau  f  to  have  fo  necef- 
fary  a  connection  with  language,  that  he 

*  Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem . 

Virg.  jEn.  i. 

f  See  his  treatife  on  the  inequality  of  mankind. 
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propofes  it  as  a  queftion  to  be  refolved  by 
the  learned.  Which  voas  mojl  necejfary ,  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  injliiution  of  fociety  <>  or  fociety 
for  the  invention  of  language  ?  This  queftion 
I  hope  I  (hall  be  able  to  folve,  by  (hewing, 
that  fociety  mu  ft  have  been  firft  in  the  order 
of  things ;  and  that,  though  it  was  impoffible 
that  language  could  have  been  invented 
without  fociety,  yet  fociety,  and  even  political 
fociety,  may  have  fubfifted,  perhaps  for  a- 
ges,  before  language  was  invented* 

This  is  an  extend ve  fubjed  of  inquiry, 
and  belongs  to  a  greater  work,  which  I  have 
long  meditated,  but  probably  fhall  not  live 
to  execute,  I  mean,  The  Hiftory  of  Man .  But, 
as  my  prefent  fubjed  requires  that  I  ihould 
fay  fomething  of  it,  I  will  endeavour,  in  as 
few  words  as  poffible,  to  explain  my  noti¬ 
ons  concerning  the  beginning  of  fociety. 

And  the  firft  queftion  to  be  confidered 
upon  this  fubjed,  as  well  as  with  refped  to 
language,  is,  Whether  it  had  a  beginning 
at  all?  that  is,  Whether  it  be  from  nature, 
or  of  human  inftitution  ?  for  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  who  believe  that  we  are  naturally  a  po¬ 
litic  ah  as  well  as  a  fpeaking  animal  :  And 
indeed  there  is  fuch  a  connedion  betwixt 
the  two,  that,  if  it  could  be  fhewn  that  we 
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are  by  nature  political ,  I  fhould  think  it  not 
improbable  that  we  derived  from  the  fame 
fource  the  gift  of  fpeech. 


CHAP,  IL 

1 

Divifion  of  Animals  into  Solitary  and  Grega¬ 
rious,  Political  and  not  Political . — - Man 
to  be  ranked  in  neither  of  thofe  Diviftons , 
but  in  the  Middle  of  each  of  them . — 0- 
ther  Animals  of  the  fame  amphibious 
Kind . 

ALL  animals,  fays  Ariftotle,  are  grega¬ 
rious,  folit ary,  or  betwixt  the  two  ; 
that  is,  participating  of  the  nature  of 
both,  and  able  to  live,  either  in  folitude,  or 
in  company,  as  occafion  requires.  Again, 
of  the  gregarious  kind,  fome  are  political ; 
that  is,  carry  on  together  one  common 
work;  others  have  no  fuch  bond  of  union, 
and  live  together  without  any  joint  flock, 
or  common  good  of  any  kind  The  que- 

*  The  pafiage  is  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book 
of  Ariftotle  s  Hiftory  of  Animals •  The  words  are,  T ot,  uiv 
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ftion,  is  wh$t  place  we  are  to  affign 
to  man  in  thefe  two  divifions  ?  And 
with  refpedt  to  the  firft  divifion,  Ariftotle 
has  decided,  that  he  is  by  nature  neither 

yxg  xv]cov  (fcooov')  t<r\tv  xfsXxtx'  rx  Sg  pcovxfrtxx,  xxt  m^x,  xxt 
nflnox,  xxt  zrXwlx'  rx  (fe  ixxpc^oli^t^H.  Kcci  rav  xyi>xtav 
xxt  rav  pcovx^txav  rx  pav  -zroAtUxx,  rx  Js  ctco^oc^ixx  exit, 
AytXxtx  petv  ovv,  oiov  tv  rotg  Trluvotg  rt  rmv  -zTS^Krls^av  ytvog, 
xxt  yB^xvog,  xxt  xvxvog’  yapc^/covv^cjv  ov'obv  xfeAxtov  xxt 
rav  ztXco\mv  zroXXx  yivri  rat  t%6v &)Vt  otov  ovg  xxXovrt  ^popex- 

V 

<fxgy  $-vnar,  7ry)Xxpctosg,  xpctxi *  o  os  xvOpaTrog  B7rxpc<Po\tgi^eft 
IT oXtltxx  3s  er\h  w  *v  rt  xxt  xotvov  ytvpxt  orxpcav  to  egyov 
OTTSg  OV  STXp[X  1T01H  TX  xft XxtX.  Ecrji  h  TOtO'JloV,  xvdg6 V7T0gt 
pcthtrlx,  Qpn f,  (tvqpcvly  ysgatvof. 

Upon  this  paflage  there  are  feveral  obfervations  to  be 
made.  In  the  firft  place,  I  hold,  that  an  error  has  crept 
either  into  the  MS.  or  the  printed  editions,  where  it  is 
faid,  that  rm  xyiXxtuv  xxt  rw  pcovx^ixay  rx  pciv  -zroXiiixx, 
8c c.  For  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  that  any  of  the  foli- 
tary  animals,  that  is,  fuch  as  by  nature  live  in  folitude, 
and  in  folitude  only,  fhould  be  political.  It  is  therefore 
plain,  that  the  divifion  only  relates  to  the  gregarious:  So 
that  the  text  fhould  run  thus,  ruv  3s  xfeXxtav  rx  pc sv  so-ri 
■zroXiTtxcty  rx  3s  Qro^x^txx,  where  we  may  obferve  the 
great  propriety  of  the  word  Qro^xhxxy  which  denotes, 
fcattered  like  feed  that  if  fonxm  upon  the  ground;  and  therefore 
very  fitly  exprefles  the  condition  of  thofe  animals  living 
together  in  flocks  or  herds,  but  having  no  common  bond 
of  union. 

2  dly.  In  this  paffage  Ariftotle  calls  man  a  political  a- 
nimaly  and  clalfes  him  with  the  bee  and  ant ;  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Ariftotle  underftood  man  to  be 
by  nature  political,  not  by  inftitution  only.  But  with 
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gregarious  nor  {blitary,  but  participates 
of  both :  And,  I  think,  rightly.  For 
man  is  allowed  by  all  phyfiologifts  to  be 
of  more  various  mixture  and  compofition 

refpeCt  to  his  applying  to  him  the  word  sraA/Wj,  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  thofe  adjectives  in  -<*05,  whether  de¬ 
rived  from  verbs  or  nouns,  fignify  the  capacity  of  do¬ 
ing,  without  diftin&ion  whether  the  thing  to  which  they 
are  applied  have  the  adual  pofteflion  of  the  capacity,  or 
the  power  only  of  acquiring  it.  Thus  it  may  be  faid  of 
man,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  he  is  fyov  SzoopvrtKov,  as 
well  as  when  he  is  grown  up,  and  in  pofleflion  of  the  fa¬ 
culty.  And  in  the  Peripatetic  definition  of  man ,  he  is 
laid  to  be  tyov  XoyiKcv ;  by  which  is  certainly  not  meant, 
that  he  is  rational  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  only 
has  the  capacity  of  becoming  fo :  And  Ariftotle  himfelf, 
in  his  Categories ,  has  ufed  the  words  and  zaWhjcoj 

to  denote  him  that  has  no  more  than  a  natural  aptitude 
lor  excelling  in  thofe  exercifes,  without  having  acquired 
the  habit.  See  Ammonius  inCategor .  p.  135.  It  is  true, 
the  Greek  language  is  very  rich  in  words,  and  is  plainly 
the  work,  not  of  grammarians  only,  but  of  philofo- 
phers ;  yet  it  has  not  made  all  thofe  accurate  diftin&ions 
and  divifions  of  things  which  philofophy  makes :  And 
accordingly,  though  it  has  diftinguilhed  betwixt  energy 
and  power;  yet  it  has  not  diftinguilhed  betwixt  that  kind 
of  power  which  I  call  capability ,  and  attual  capacity ,  or 
faculty  ;  fo  that  Ariftotle,  as  we  have  feen,  was  obliged 
to  ufe  the  fame  word  (fvvupis)  to  exprefsboth,  though  he 
very  accurately  made  the  diftinClion.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  zroXiTiKo*  in  this  palfage  denotes  only  an  ani¬ 
mal  capable  of  being  political .  And  as  to  his  clafling  man 
$vith  ants  and  bees,  it  mult  be  allowed  to  be  fomewhat 
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than  any  other  animal  known,  as  we  have 
already  feen.  He  is  rational  and  irrational ; 
he  has  intellect,  and  he  has  not  intellect ; 
he  is  a  biped,  and  he  is  not  a  biped  ;  he  is 

i 

inaccurate,  that  he  did  not  there  make  the  diftinCtion 
betwixt  being  actually  political  by  nature,  and  only  ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming  fo :  But  I  think  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  believe  he  thought  man  naturally  political  in  the  fame 
fenfe  that  a  bee  is,  when  he  reckons  him  not  even  of  the 
gregarious  kind,  but  fomething  betwixt  them  and  the 
folitary. 

Lajlly ,  We  may  obferve  upon  this  paffage  how  pro¬ 
perly  Theodoras  Gaza ,  the  tranflator  of  this  part  of  A- 
riftotle’s  works,  has  paraphrafed  the  word 
vitam  aliae  ( animantes )  ancipitem  degunt ,  ut  eaedem  mo  do 
focietate ,  modo  folitudine ,  gaudeant.  This  Theodoras  Ga¬ 
za  was  one  of  thofe  learned  Greeks  who  fled  from  the 
barbarians,  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  into  I- 
taly,,  and  was  employed  by  the  Pope  of  thofe  times 
to  tranflate  the  Greek  learning  into  Latin.  For  this 
purpofe  it  was  aeceffary  that  he  and  the  reft  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  who  were  fo  employed,  fhouid  firft  learn  the  La¬ 
tin  tongue,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  as  totally  loft  in 
the  Eaft,  as  that  of  the  Greek  was  in  the  Weft.  We  may 
judge,  therefore,  how  much  we  are  obliged  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  thofe  learned  Greeks,  who,  if  they  had  not  fub- 
mitted  to  the  drudgery  of  learning  Latin,  as  our  boys  do 
at  fchool,  (a  moft  ungracious  talk  for  men  that  knew  a 
language  fo  much  better,  and  in  which  all  arts  and  fci- 
ences  are  to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Latin), 
could  never  have  taught  us  Greek.  Some  of  them,  as 
it  appears,  thought  themfelves  very  ill  paid  for  their  la¬ 
bours  •  and  it  was  either  this  Theodoras,  or  his  country-* 
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a  land-animal,  and  he  is  a  water-animal; 
and,  among  other  varieties,  he  is  focial,  and 
he  is  not  focial.  In  fhort,  he  appears  to  be 
placed  on  the  coniines  betwixt  different 
kinds  of  beings;  and  as  the  Zoophyte  is  in 
the  middle  betwixt  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal,  fo  man  appears  to  occupy  the  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  the  feveral  claffes  of  animals. 

But  in  what  fenfe  does  man  participate 
both  of  the  gregarious  and  folitary  kind  ? 
Ariftotle  has  not  explained  this  :  But  it  is 
obvious,  that,  in  one  fenfe  at  leaft,  he  is  a- 
kin  to  both ;  for,  as  he  can  live  in  fociety, 
fo  he  can  live  without  it.  For  not  only  fa- 
vages  can  procure  for  themfelves  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  in  a  folitary  life,  but  even  men 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  focieties,  inch  as 
thofe  of  Europe,  and  confequently  were  in  that 
ftate  of  indigence  and  dependence  which  is 
neceffarily  produced  by  fuch  an  education, 
have  been  able,  when  forced  to  it,  to  live 
by  themfelves.  But  further,  as  by  no  ne- 

man  Georgius  Trapezuntius ,  I  have  for,got  which,  that 
having  got  a  purfe  of  gold  from  one  of  the  popes,  which 
lie  thought  too  fmall  a  reward  for  the  trouble  it  had  coft 
him  to  tranllate  fome  Greek  author,  threw  it  into  the 
river  Tiber,  with  this  faying,  Periere  laborer ;  per  eat  et 
eorum  ingrata  msrees .  Vid,  Bracken  Hi/l.  Philofopb . 
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ceflity  of  his  nature  he  is  obliged  to  live  in 
fociety,  fo  neither  do  I  think,  that  by  any 
propenfity  of  his  nature  he  is  determined  to 
live  in  that  way  more  than  in  the  folitary 
life-  And  in  that  refped:  too,  I  think  he  is 
in  the  middle  betwixt  the  two  kinds,  and 
differs  from  other  animals,  fuch  as  horfes, 
oxen,  fheep,  and  deer,  which,  though  they 
can  fubfift  without  one  another’s  affiftance, 
yet  have  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  fellow- 
fhip  of  their  own  fpecies. 

When  I  fay  fo,  I  would  not  have  it  under- 
ftood,  that  I  believe,  as  Mr  Hobbes  does, 
that  man  is  naturally  the  enemy  of  man  ; 
and  that  the  ftate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  'war 
of  every  man  againft  every  man  This  is 
fuch  a  ftate  as  neither  does  exift,  nor  ever 
did  exift,  in  any  fpecies  of  animals :  And, 
however  ingenious  Mr  Hobbes  may  have 
been,  (and  he  certainly  was  a  very  acute  man, 
and  much  more  learned  than  thofe  who 
now-a-days  fet  up  for  matters  in  philofo- 
phy),  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  man  was  by  nature,  diverted  of  all  the 
habits  and  opinions  that  he  acquires  in  civil 
life;  but  fuppofed,  that,  previous  to  the  in- 

*  Hobbes’s  Leviathan*  caf.  13, 
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ftitution  of  fociety,  he  had  all  the  defires  and 
paffions  that  he  now  has.  But  my  opinion 
is,  that  man  participates  fo  much  of  the  gre¬ 
garious  animal  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  the 
fociety  of  his  fellow-creatures,  far  lefs  to  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  his  own  fpecies,  as  cer¬ 
tain  fpeciefes  are  of  others  ;  and  that  he  alfo 
has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  folitary  wild 
bead,  that  he  has  no  natural  propenfity  to  enter 
into  fociety,  but  was  urged  to  it  by  motives  to 
be  afterwards  explained.  What,  among  other 
things,  induces  me  to  think  that  he  is  of  this 
mixt  kind,  is  the  formation  of  his  teeth  and 
inteftines.  He  has  teeth  for  tearing,  and  o- 
thers  for  grinding ;  whereas  the  folitary  bead: 
of  prey  has  only  teeth  for  tearing  ;  and  the 
frugivorous  animals  (fo  I  call  thofe  who  feed 
only  on  grain  or  herbage)  have  only  grin¬ 
ders,  fuch  as  the  ox  and  fheep ;  or,  if  they 
have  teeth  which  ferve  fometimes  for  tearing, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  horfe,  they  are  not  near 
fo  much  incifive  as  thofe  of  man,  which,  by 
one  nation  that  has  been  difcovered  upon  the 

coaft  of  New  Guinea,  are  ufed  as  an  offenuve 
weapon ;  for,  we  are  told,  they  bite  thofe 
they  attack,  like  dogs  *.  As  to  the  inte- 

*  This  is  related  by  Le  Mere .  See  the  pafTage  quoted 
below,  when  I  fpeak  of  barbarous  nations. 
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{lines,  the  animals  of  prey  have  fhort  guts, 
the  frugivorous  have  them  long  ;  but  man 
has  them  of  a  middle  length  betwixt  the 
two.  And,  in  conformity  to  this  ftru&ure 
of  his  body,  it  is  well  known  that  man  can 
live,  either  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
upon  the  flefh  of  other  animals.  His  nails, 
too,  feem  to  place  him  in  a  middle  ftate  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  two  kinds  of  animals.  The  fru¬ 
givorous  have  no  nails  at  all  ;  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  have  crooked  nails  or  talons ;  and  all 
fuch  animals  Ariftotle,  in  the  paflage  above 
quoted,  fays  are  folitary.  But  man’s  nails 
are  ftraight ;  and  therefore,  though  not  fo  fit 
for  piercing,  or  holding,  as  thofe  of  the  beads 
of  prey,  they  are  proper  enough  for  tearing. 
Accordingly  Sir  Francis  Drake  tells  us,  that 
he  found  a  people  in  the  fouth  fea,  who  had 
the  nails  of  their  fingers  about  an  inch  long, 
which  ferved  them  for  ofFenfive  arms  *. 

But,  though  I  think  that  man  has  from 
nature  the  capacity  of  living,  either  by  prey, 
or  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  it  appears  to 
me,  that  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  ftate, 
he  is  afirugivorous  animal,  and  that  he  only  be- 

#  The  particular  paffage  is  quoted  afterwards. 
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comes  an  animal  of  prey  by  acquired  ha¬ 
bit  *.  The  hiftories  of  antient  nations  in¬ 
form  us,  that  the  people  in  the  frit  ages 
lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  f ; 
and  that  man  is  not  naturally  an  animal 
of  prey,  feems  to  be  proved  by  what  Mon- 


*  Man  did  not  become  carnivorous  till  lie  became  a 
hunter,  and  he  could  not  be  a  hunter  till  he  had  invented 
fome  kind  of  arms  ;  and  not  even  immediately  after  that; 
for  the  Orang  Outangs,  though  they  ufe  Ricks,  do  not 
hunt,  but  live  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth.  It 
was  therefore  neceflity  which  drove  men  to  this  unnatu¬ 
ral  diet,  and  luxury  has  continued  it;  at  lead  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch,  p.  456.  Edit . 

Erobe?i . 

f  Diodorus ,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hidory,  lib.  1.  cap. 
8.  edit.  Wejfeling.  gives  this  account  of  the  way  of  living 
of  the  firit  men.  He  fays,  they  fubfided  upon  herbs,  and 
the  fruits  of  trees.  Paufantas ,  in  his  description  of 
Greece,  lib.  8.  in  initio ,  informs  us,  that,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Arcadians,  a  very  antient  people  of 
Greece,  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  that  country  lived  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  and,  even  in  the  times  of  hidory,  we  fee, 
from  an  oracle  recorded  by  Herodotus ,  that  they  were  then 
eaters  of  acorns,  lib.  1.  cap.  66.  The  poetical  fidions  con¬ 
cerning  the  golden  age  have,  like  mod  of  the  Greek 
fables,  a  foundation  in  hidorical  truth;  particularly  in 
that  circumitance,  of  men  living  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  without  blood  or  daughter.  For  the  account 
which  the  antient  Greek  poets,  who  were  their  fird  hido- 
rians,  as  well  as  philofophers  and  divines,  give  us  of  that^ 
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fieur  Bougainville  relates,  (and  I  have 
heard  the  like  from  others),  that,  when 
he  landed  in  the  Malouine,  or  Falk¬ 
land  IJlands ,  as  we  call  them,  which  are  un¬ 
inhabited,  all  the  animals  came  about  him 
and  his  men ;  the  fowls  perching  upon  their 
heads  and  (boulders,  and  the  four-footed  a- 
nimals  running  among  their  feet.  Now, 
if  man  had  been  naturally  an  animal  of 
prey,  their  inftindt  would  have  directed 
them  to  avoid  him,  as  experience  dire&s  the 
wild  animals  of  this  country  to  do.  But, 
though  he  be  not,  in  this  firft  ftage  of  his 
nature,  an  animal  of  prey,  yet  I  hold,  that 
he  has  even  then  no  natural  propensity  to 
Society. 

age,  is  no  other  than  a  reprefentation,  a  little  embellifhed 
and  exaggerated  after  the  manner  of  the  poets,  of  the 
fimple  and  natural  way  in  which  men  lived  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  feeding  upon  herbs  and  fruits,  which 
the  earth  produced  fpontaneoufiy.  This  golden  age  may 
be  faid  yet  to  exifi  in  fome  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  where  the  inhabitants  live, 
without  toil  or  labour,  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  in  thofe 
fine  climates.  In  fome  ol  thofe  countries  there  was  nothing 
elfe  that  the  inhabitants  could  fubfifi upon;  particularly,  in 
the  Ladrone  IJlands ,  when  they  were  firft  difcovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  there  was  neither  hog  nor  dog,  which  are  ani¬ 
mals  commonly  found  in  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea, 
nor  any  other  terreflxial  animal,  of  any  confiderable  fiz£3 
he  Tides  man. 
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I  know  that  this  opinion  of  mine  is  very 
different  from  the  common  opinion,  and 
that  it  is  generally  believed,  that  men  are  by 
nature  as  much  or  more  united  to  their 
kind,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  animal.  But 
let  thofe  who  believe  fo,  confider  one  thing 
belonging  to  our  fpecies,  and  which  feems 
to  be  a  peculiarity  that  diftinguifhes  us  from 
every  other  land-animal,  and  fets  us  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  our  kind,  than  even 
the  beafts  of  prey  are  from  theirs ;  what  I 
mean  is,  the  practice  of  men  feeding  upon 
one  another.  Thofe  who  judge  of  mankind 
:  only  by  what  they  fee  of  the  modern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  are  not,  I  know,  difpofed 
to  believe  this ;  but  they  may  as  well  not 
believe,  that  there  are  men  who  live  with¬ 
out  cloaths  or  houfes,  without  corn,  wine, 

1  or  beer,  and  without  planting  or  fowing : 
And  if  there  were  any  doubt  before,  it  is 
now  entirely  removed,  by  the  late  difcove- 
ries  that  have  been  made  in  the  South 
Sea  *.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  moft  nati- 

*  I  mean,  thofe  made  by  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander, 
in  their  late  voyage  to  the  South  Sea*  where  they  found, 
in  the  country  called  Neiv  Zealand,  a  people  who  fed  on  hu- 
bnan  fleth;  but  were,  in  other  refpe&s,  far  from  being  a. 

V  O 
£  — 
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ons,  at  fometimeor  another,  have  been  canni¬ 
bals  ;  and  that  men,  as  foon  as  they  became 
animals  of  prey,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  they 
were  not  originally,  fed  upon  thofe  of  their 

barbarous  or  inhuman  people, but, on  the  contrary,  brave 
and  generous.  Gabriel  Sagard ,  an  author  that  I  fhall  have 
cccationto  mention  frequently  in  the  fequel,  who  was  mif¬ 
fionary  among  the  Hurons ,  a  people  of  North  America,  in 
1630,  informs  us,  that  it  was  then  an  eftablifhed  practice 
among  that  people  to  feaft  upon  their  prifoners  of  war  : 
And  I  myfelf  know  a  French  Jefuit,  one  Monf.  Roubaud , 
who  was  miffionary  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  called  the  Albinaquois ,  and  who  told  me  he  faw 
eight  and  twenty  Britifh  men  eaten  at  a  breakfaft  by  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  French  in  the  late  war,  from  a  remote 
part  of  that  country  towards  the  weft,  where  they  ftill 
preferved  the  cuftom  of  eating  men,  which  appears  to 
have  been  once  univerfal  among  the  nations  of  that  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Britifh  had  been  taken  prifoners  by  this 
tribe  ;  and,  though  the  French  general,  Monf.  Moncalme , 
was  at  great  pains  to  fave  them,  and  offered  the  Indians 
double  the  number  of  beeves  in  the  place  of  them,  he  could 
not  accomplifh  it ;  for  the  Indians  faid,  they  were  not  fuch 
fools  as  to  prefer  the  flefh  of  oxen  to  that  of  Englifhrnen.  I 
am  well  informed,  too,  that  there  is  a  nation  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa,  where  human  flefh  isexpofed  to  fale  in  the 
market,  as  beef  and  mutton  is  among  us.  Garcilajfo  de  la 
Vega ,  (an  author  of  whom  I  fhall  give  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  afterwards),  in  his  hiftory  of  Peru,  fays  the  fame 
thing  of  a  certain  nation  in  South  America,  upon  the 
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1  own  kind,  as  well  as  upon  other  animals. 

I  So  that  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  man 
has  not  that  natural  abhorrence  to  the  flelh 
of  man,  that  lions  and  tigers,  and  other 
beafts  of  prey,  have  to  that  of  their  own 
fpecies  ;  who,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  never 
feed  upon  one  another,  except  when  urged 
by  the  extremeft  hunger. 

This  therefore  is  another  peculiarity  of 
our  fpecies,  which  diftinguiflies  us  from 
both  the  carnivorous  and  frugivorous  kinds 
of  animals ;  and  proves  to  me  inconteftibly, 
that  what  is  faid  by  philofophers  of  the  at- 


authority  of  a  Spanifh  writer,  one  Pedro  de  Cieca ,  who  af¬ 
firms,  that  he  faw  there,  with  his  own  eyes,  human 
flelh  expofed  to  fale  in  the  fhambles  ;  and  that  they  ate 
their  own  children  whom  they  begat  upon  their  female 
captives ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  their  male  captives,  they 
gave  them  women  to  breed  out  of,  and  they  fattened  and 
ate  the  offspring  as  we  do  calves  and  Iambs  ;  book  r.  chap . 
5.  We  need  not  therefore  doubt  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
ftories  told  by  Herodotus,  and  other  antient  authors,  of 
Indian  and  Scythian  nations  that  fed  on  men’s  flelh.  We 
are  not  however  to  believe,  that  there  ever  was  a  nation 
that  fed  promifcuoufly  upon  one  another  ;  for  the  fa£t  is, 
that  all  fuch  nations  eat  only  their  enemies,  or  ftrangers, 
whom  they  treat  as  enemies,  and  fuch  of  their  own 
people  as  die,  or  become  ufelefs  through  age  or  infirmi¬ 
ties. 

P3 
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tachment  we  have  to  our  common  nature* 
and  of  thofe  ties  of  love  and  fympathy 
which  bind  us  fo  fall  together,  applies  only 
to  the  rational,  not  to  the  natural  animal ;  for,, 
as  Marcus  Antoninus  the  Emperor  has  ob- 
ferved,  we  are  focial,  becaufe  we  are  ratio¬ 
nal 

Let  us  next  confider  how  man  Hands  with 
refped:  to  the  other  divifion  of  animals,  in¬ 
to  political  and  not  political:  And  1  fay,  that 
lie  is  likewife  in  the  middle  betwixt  thele 
two  ;  for  he  is  political,  not  by  nature,  but 

I 

by  inftitution,  and  acquired  habit.  And, 
indeed,  if  he  be  not  by  nature  even  a  herd¬ 
ing  animal,  it  follows  of  confequence  that 
he  is  not  political  :  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that 
any  thing  is  natural  to  an  animal  that  is 
not  necejjary  for  his  fubfiftence,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  the  political  life  is  not  to  man ;  where¬ 
as,  to  the  bee  and  ant,  it  is  natural,  becaufe 
it  is  neceffary  ;  and,  accordingly,  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  have  never  been  found  Angle  or  de¬ 
tached.  With  refpect  to  man,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  he  has  herded,  and  entered  into 
the  political  life,  for  the  fame  reafons,  and 
at  the  fame  time ;  and  therefore,  I  believe 


Ecrrt  to  ^oytzov,  zvdvg  xca  zrohiTixov,  D/leditat .  lib.  IQ„ 
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no  men  have  been  found  herding  together 
who  did  not  likewife  carry  on  fome  com¬ 
mon  work ;  which  is  the  definition  given 
by  Ariftotle  of  the  political  life,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved. 

But  is  man  the  only  animal  that  is  in  this 
ftate,  with  refpedt  to  the  focial  and  political 
life  ?  If  it  were  fo,  it  would  be  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  fo  extraordinary  an  animal  as 
man.  But  there  are  other  animals  of  the 
fame  amphibious  nature.  And,  firft,  there 
is  the  wild  boar,  which,  while  he  is  young, 
is  a  herding  animal ;  but,  when  he  grows 
old,  he  lives  by  hitr.felf,  and  becomes  what 
the  French  call  un  folitaire .  Then,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  political  ftate,  the  horfe  in  this 
country  is  not  a  political  animal,  though  fo-r 
cial  and  gregarious :  But,  in  the  defarts  of 
Tartary  and  Siberia,  he  is  political ;  for,  be¬ 
ing  there  hunted  by  the  Tartars,  as  hares 
and  deer  are  in  this  country,  they,  for  felf- 
defence,  form  themfeives  into  a  kind  of 
community,  and  take  joint  meafures  for  fa¬ 
ying  themfeives,  which  they  commonly  do 
by  flight ;  and,  that  they  may  not  be  fur- 
prifed  by  their  enemy,  they  fet  watches, 
and  have  commanders,  who  diredt  and  ha- 
ften  their  flight ;  fome  of  whom  have  been 

-  P4 
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feen  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  biting  and 
kicking  the  hindmoft,  in  order  to  make 
them  run  fafter. 

But  there  is  another  animal  that  refembles 
us  ftill  more  in  this  refpedt,  and  that  is  the 
beaver ;  of  which  I  fhall  fay  a  great  deal 
more  afterwards.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my 
prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  he  is  pre- 
cifely  what  I  fuppofe  man  to  be,  amphibi¬ 
ous  betwixt  the  folitary  and  the  focial  life : 
For,  in  certain  countries,  particularly  in 
North  America,  and  fome  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  he  is  found  living  in 
what  may  be  called  civil  fociety ,  without 
metaphor  or  exaggeration  ;  whereas,  in  o- 
ther  countries,  where  they  are  not  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  or  in  thofe  very  countries  when  they 
happen  to  be  difperied,  and  their  villages 
(for  fo  I  may  call  them)  ruined  by  the  men 
who  hunt  them,  or,  when  they  are  prevent¬ 
ed  by  men  from  affociating,  as  they  are  in 
all  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  they  lead 
a  folitary  life,  and  hide  themfelves  in  holes, 
without  any  community  or  public  good 

Of  the  fame  amphibious  kind  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  well  known  in  this  country,  viz.  the 


*  Buffer? s  Hffl.  Natur •  vol.  8.  pag.  297. 
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hare,  which,  being  few  in  number  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  much  perfecuted 
by  men,  lead  a  folitary  life,  and  never  af- 
fociate  or  form  a  public ;  but,  in  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  they  are  gregarious.  The  fa£t 
we  are  affured  of  by  the  fame  author,  who 
informs  us  of  what  is  above  related  con¬ 
cerning  the  horfe,  viz.  Mr  Bell,  who  has 
publifhed  his  travels  through  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  which  he  made  with  the  Ruffian 
caravan  that  goes  to  China.  Now,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  hare,  which  by  its  nature 
appears  to  be  folitary,  fhould  affociate  in 
Tartary  for  any  other  reafon  except  fufte- 
nance  and  felf-defence ;  which,  as  I  ihall 
fhew  afterwards,  are  the  reafon s  that  made 
men  firft  herd  together,  and  enter  into  the 
political  life.  What  kind  of  policy  the  hares 
have,  in  their  affociated  ftate,  Mr  Bell  has  not 
told  us ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  they  have  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind  ;  otherwife  I  do  not  think 
that  they  would  have  come  together.  For  even 
thofe  animals,  fuch  as  the  fheep,  which  are 
not  political  while  they  are  fed  and  protect¬ 
ed  by  us,  become  fo  when  they  live  in  a 
kind  of  natural  ftate  by  themfelves  in  the 
hills :  And  accordingly  they  are  obferved 
to  fet  watches  in  the  night-time  againft 
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their  enemy  the  fox,  who  give  notice  of  his 
approach ;  and,  when  he  attacks  them,  they 
draw  up  in  a  body,  and  defend  themfelves. 
And,  in  general,  as  nature  appears  to  me 
to  have  always  fome  further  intention  than 
pleafure  merely,  and  the  gratification  of 
appetite  and  inclination,  I  think  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  fhe  has  not  given  to  any  animal 
that  defire  for  fociety,  without  intending 
that  it  fhould  be  ufeful  for  fome  political 
purpofe,  either  of  fuftenance  or  defence : 
So  that  I  doubt  whether  gregarious  and 
political  animals  differ  entirely  in  their  na¬ 
tures,  or  only  in  the  more  or  lefs ;  fo  that 
fome  by  the  neceffities  of  their  nature  are 
more  political,  others  lefs. 

But  that  the  fierce  and  ravenous  animals, 
which  fubfift  entirely  by  prey,  are  natural¬ 
ly  folitary,  and  averfe  to  all  fociety,  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they 
can  both  fubfift  and  defend  themfelves  with¬ 
out  it.  For,  though  fome  wild  beafts  are 
much  ftronger  than  others,  yet,  as  they  do 
not  prey  upon  one  another,  the  weaker  have 
no  occafion  to  affociate  in  order  to  protect 
themfelves  againft  the  ftronger.  But,  though 
they  have  no  fociety  on  that  account,  they 
are  by  nature  directed  to  affociate  with  the 
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female  at  certain  times,  for  the  purpofe  of 
:  propagating  the  fpecies ;  but  this  inter- 
courfe  continues  no  longer  than  is  neceffary 
for  that  purpofe.  That  time  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Among  the  birds,  it  continues  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  becaufe  both  the  parents 
mu  ft  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the 
young ;  whereas,  among  certain  beafts,  it 
is  over  immediately  after  the  a£t  of  coition, 

:  the  care  of  the  offspring  being  entire¬ 
ly  left  to  the  mother.  Of  what  kind  our 
commerce  with  the  female  is  in  the  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  whether  we  be  of  thofe  animals 
which  Linnaeus  calls  bigamous ;  that  is  to 
fay,  which  pair  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies,  and  continue  jointly  their  care  of 
the  offspring;  or  whether  we  are  not  in 
this  refpe£t  rather  to  be  claffed  with  the  ox, 
the  fheep,  the  deer,  and  almoft  all  the  other 
beafts  of  the  frugivorous  kind,  is  a  mattter 

I  of  curious  inquiry,  of  which  I  fhall  fay  feme- 
thing  afterwards. 

I  (hall  add  only  one  obfervation  more  be- 

I'  fore  I  conclude  this  chapter :  That  though 
we  ihould  fuppofe  that  men  herded  toge¬ 
ther  before  they  entered  into  civil  fociety, 
;  yet  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to  believe,  that* 
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while  they  only  herded  together,  they  ever 
could  invent  a  language,  which  could  only 
be  the  fruit  of  that  ftrift  intercourfe  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  political  life.  Our  bufinefs 
therefore  at  prefent  is,  to  inquire  how  the 
political  life  began. 

C  HAP.  III. 

Examples  from  antient  and  modern  Hiftory  of 
Men  living  in  the  Brutifh  State ,  vuithout 
Arts  or  Civility . 

BUT,  before  I  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  I 
think  it  proper  to  fupport  the  account 
I  have  given  of  the  original  ftate  of  human 
nature,  both  with  refpeit  to  rationality  and 
fociety ,  by  fails  as  well  as  by  arguments  : 
For  it  is  very  different  from  the  notions 
commonly  received,  and  will  no  doubt  ap~ 
pear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  been 
taught,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  rational,  as 
well  as  a  focial  and  political  animal,  and 
have  read  large  volumes  on  the  fubjeil  of 
the  lava  of  nature ,  founded  all  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  civil  fociety,  or  the  political 
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life,  is  the  original  and  natural  ftate  of  man. 
I  have  already  given  fundry  examples  of 
folitary  favages  who  have  been  found  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
without  language  or  arts  of  any  kind,  and 
even  without  the  ere&  form ;  and  I  will 
now  proceed  to  fhew,  from  the  hiftory  both 
of  the  antient  and  modern  world,  that  there 
have  been  found  whole  nations,  not  indeed 
altogether  without  arts  or  civility,  (for  that 
is  impoflible,  fince,  according  to  my  hypo- 
thefis,  they  affociated  together  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  on  fome  joint  work), 
but  with  fo  little  of  either,  that  we  .can  be 
at  no  lofs  to  fuppofe  a  prior  ftate,  in  which 
there  were  none  at  all. 

And  I  will  begin  with  inftances  furnifh- 
ed  me  by  an  antient  author,  namely  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  who  was  a  traveller  as  well  as 
an  hiftorian,  and  whofe  work,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  is  unhappily  loft,  was  the 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  which  he 
fpent  in  collecting  materials,  and  travel¬ 
ling  into  thofe  countries  that  he  had  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  in  his  hiftory  *.  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  lay  weight  upon 

*  Diodor .  Billiot b .  lib .  I.  in  initio . 
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the  fads  recorded  by  him,  that  his  ftyle  is 
very  plain  and  fimple;  fo  that  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  fpent  that  time  in  preparing 
and  digefting  the  matter  of  his  hiftory, 
which  many  hiftorians,  antient  as  well  as 
modern,  have  fpent  in  adorning  their  Jlyle . 
In  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  he  fays, 
that  men  at  firft  lived  dilperfed,  and  fub- 
lifted  upon  the  natural  produdions  of  the 
earth ;  that  they  had  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and 
uttered  only  inarticulate  cries ;  but  that  ha¬ 
ving  herded  together,  for  fear,  as  he  fays, 
of  the  wild  beafts,  they  invented  a  language, 
and  impofed  names  upon  things  This 
opinion  of  the  original  ftate  of  man  he  no 
doubt  formed  from  the  ftudy  of  many  anti¬ 
ent  books  of  hiftory  that  are  now  loft.  But, 
befides  this,  he  relates  particular  fads  con¬ 
cerning  certain  favage  nations  which  lived, 
either  in  Africa,  or  upon  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  or  that  gulf  of  it  which 
is  now  called  the  Red  Sea.  Of  thefe  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  very  well  inform¬ 
ed,  by  the  curiofity  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
fent  men  whom  he  could  truft,  on  purpofe 

*  Lib.  1 .  cap.  8.  edit .  Wejjeling . 
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to  be  informed  concerning  fuch  nations  , 
and  befides,  the  paffion  he  had  for  hunting 
:  elephants  led  him  to  difcover  more  of  A- 
;  frica  than  I  believe  has  been  difcovered  in 
modern  times. 

The  firft  inftance  I  (hall  mention  from 
I  Diodorus  is  of  a  nation,  if  a  herd  of  men 
may  be  called  fo,  of  b  or  fifh-eaters , 

who  lived  near  the  ftrait  which  joins  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  gulf, 
upon  the  Afiatic  fide.  They  went  naked, 
and  lived  entirely  by  fifhing,  which  they 
pra&ifed  without  any  art,  other  than  that 
of  making  dikes  or  mounds  of  {tones,  to 
prevent  the  fiih  which  had  come  with  the 
full  tide  into  the  hollows  and  gullies  upon 
that  coaft,  from  going  out  again  with  the 
ebbing  tide,  and  then  catching  them  in 
thofe  ponds  as  in  a  net  *.  In  this  way  they 
employed  themfelves  for  four  days,  and  the 

*  This  is  precifely  the  way  of  fifhing  pra&ifed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  as  defcribed  by  Dampier  in 
his  Travels.  This  Dampier  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  accurate  and  judicious  of  our  modern  travel¬ 
lers  ;  fo  that,  when  we  find  him  agreeing  in  his  account 
of  the  cuftoms  of  barbarous  nations,  with  an  antient  hi- 
ftorian,  whom  I  am  perfuaded  he  never  read,  nor  perhaps 
ever  heard  of,  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  th,$ 
faft. 
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fifth  day  they  all  fet  out  for  the  upland 
country,  where  there  were  certain  fprings 
of  frefh  water,  ot  which  they  drank,  after 

having  filled  their  bellies  with  fi£h.  This 

\ 

journey,  fays  our  author,  they  performed 
juft  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  making  a  great 
noife,  and  uttering  loud  cries,  but  all  inar¬ 
ticulate;  and,  after  having  filled  their  bellies 
with  water,  fo  that  they  could  hardly  walk, 
they  returned  to  their  habitations  upon  the 
coaft,  and  there  paffed  a  whole  day  inca¬ 
pable  to  do  any  thing,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  and  hardly  able  to  breathe  through 
fulnefs ;  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
only  occupation,  of  fiihing  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed :  And  this  was  the  round 
of  their  life.  The  women  and  children 
were  common,  belonging  to  the  herd.  They 
had  no  fenfe  of  what  is  juft,  honeft,  or  de¬ 
cent,  living  entirely  under  the  guidance  of 
inftindt  and  appetite.  They  had  no  arts, 
unlefs  we  give  that  name  to  their  way  of 
fifhing  above  mentioned,  and  a  certain  me¬ 
thod  which  they  had  of  curing  and  prefer- 
ving  their  fi(h,  very  particularly  defcribed 
by  Diodorus.  They  ufed  no  weapons  ex¬ 
cept  ftones,  and  the  fharp  horns  of  goats, 
with  which  they  killed  the  ftronger  fiftu 
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They  had  no  ufe  of  fire,  but  roafted  their 
fifh  upon  the  rocks  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  me  to  have  had 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  ;  for,  though  our  au¬ 
thor  does  not  exprefsly  fay  fo,  yet  I  think  it 
is  his  meaning,  from  the  account  he  gives 
of  their  journey  to  the  fprings  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  nothing  like  religion  or 
government 

The  next  nation  he  mentions  is  that  of 
the  Infenfibles  t,  as  he  calls  them,  of  whom 
I  have  already  fpoken.  Of  thefe  he  fays 
exprefsly,  that  they  had  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
but  made  figns,  like  our  dumb  people,  with 
their  heads  and  hands.  They  lived,  he  fays, 
promifcuoufly  with  other  animals,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  feals,  which,  he  fays,  catch 
the  fifh  in  the  fame  manner  that  thefe  men 
did,  who  were  alfo  of  the  race  of  fifh-eaters ; 
and  he  adds,  that  they  lived  with  thole  o~ 
ther  animals,  and  with  one  another, 
with  great  good  faith,  and  in  great 
peace  and  concord.  The  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  particular  he  tells  concerning  them 
is,  that  they  never  ufed  water,  nor  any  kind 

*  Didd.  lib.p.  106.  Stcphani. 

■j*  A vxtrSriToi. 
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of  liquid,  not  having  fo  much  as  an  idea  of 
that  fort  of  nourifhment  * ;  though  even 
this,  I  think,  is  lefs  incredible  than  what 
more  than  one  modern  traveller  has  told  us 
of  people  in  the  South  Sea,  that,  when  they 
had  occafion  to  be  long  at  fea,  fupplied  the 
want  of  liquids  by  drinking  fea-water. 

The  next  nation  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
that  I  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  one  upon  the 
African  fide,  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which 
is  above  Egypt.  They  were  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  race,  being  what  he  calk  or 

*wood-eaters  ;  for  they  fubfifted  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  woods,  eating  either  the  fruits  of  the 
trees,  or,  when  they  could  not  get  thefe, 
chewing  the  tender  fhoots,  and  young 
branches*  as  we  fee  cattle  do  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  way  of  living  made  them  very 
nimble  in  climbing  trees ;  and  they  leapt, 
fays  our  author,  with  amazing  agility,  from 
one  branch  or  one  tree  to  another,  uiing 
both  feet  and  hands ;  and,  when  they  hap>- 
pened  to  fall,  their  bodies  were  fo  light  that 
they  received  no  hurt  f .  They  too  went 

*  Diod.  lib.  3.  p.  108. 

f  The  wild  girl,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  muft  have 
been  of  a  race  of  people  very  like  this  mentioned  by  Di-  H 
®dorus:  For  ftie  climbed  trees  like  a  fquirrel,  and  leapt;  ! 
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naked,  had  no  arms  but  flicks,  like  the  O- 
rang  Outangs,  who  are  ftill  to  be  found  on 
the  fame  continent,  and  their  wives  and 
children  were  in  common.  Diod,  p.  1 1 1 . 

Diodorus  concludes  his  account  of  thofe 
favage  African  nations,  by  telling  us,  that, 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  that  great  peninfula, 
there  are  races  of  men,  who,  in  the  human 
form,  live  a  life  altogether  brutal,  p.  115. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus ;  from  whofe 
account  it  is  evident,  that  there  were  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  the  oppofite  continent  of  Afia,  in 
his  time,  herds  of  people  that  lived  without 
any  civil  fociety,  even  the  domeftic  fociety 

from  one  branch  to  another,  upon  all-four,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  agility,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  people  of  the  village 
of  Songe  in  Champaigns,  where  fhe  was  caught :  And  ihe 
ftill  retained,  when  I  faw  her,  a  mark  of  the  ufe  of  her 
hands  as  feet  in  leaping;  for  her  thumbs  Were  of  an  un- 
1  ufual  breadth.  When  Ihe  happened  to  fall,  too,  Ihe  was 
1  fo  light  and  nimble  that  flie  received  very  little  hurt.  For 
!  the  Abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Chalons ,  (near  to  Songe), 
I  where  (he  was  confined  for  fome  time  after  fhe  was  taken, 

;  ftiewed  me  a  very  high  window  from  which  fhe  leapt  iii- 
»  to  the  ftreet,  without  receiving  much  harm  ;  and  what 
:  fhe  did  receive,  fhe  imputed  to  the  grofs  aliment  they  had 
j  given  her,  which  fhe  faid  had  made  her  fo  much  hea- 
i  vier  than  when  fhe  lived  upon  wild  foodw 

CL* 
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of  man  and  wife,  which  is  the  firft  ftep  to¬ 
wards  forming  a  ftate  or  political  fociety. 

With  Diodorus,  in  this  account  of  the 
favagenefs  and  barbarity  of  the  people 
of  Africa,  agrees  Herodotus ;  a  man  of 
the  greateft  curiofity  and  diligence,  and 
whofe  authority  may  be  depended  up¬ 
on,  when  he  relates  a  thing  fimply  as  an 
hiftorical  fa£t,  and  not  as  a  hearfay.  He 
fpeaks  of  herds  of  people  in  this  peninfula 
that  coupled  together  promifcuoufly  (^^v) 
like  cattle,  lib .  4.  c.  1 80. ;  and  of  men  and 

•  *  X  ■'*  •<  >*  - 

women  abfolutely  wild,  lib.  4  c.  191. ;  and, 
particularly,  of  the  Troglodytes  he  fays,  that 
they  fed  upon  ferpents  and  other  reptiles, 
were  hunted  like  wild  beafts  by  the  Gara- 
mantes,  and  by  way  of  language  made  a 
kind  of  murmuring  inarticulate  found,  which 
he  compares  to  the  cry  of  a  bat,  ibid .  c.  1 83. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  the  fame 
kind  of  language  thatMonf.de  laCondamine: 
reports  to  have  been  fpoken  by  a  nation, 
that  he  met  with  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Amazons  :  For  it  was  a  muttering  mur¬ 
muring  kind  of  noife,  as  he  has  defcribed  it,, 
and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  formed  by, 
drawing  in  the  breath  ;  probably  becaufe  it 
was  a  low  and  obfeure  found,  not  unlike  ; 
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that  which  a  man  makes  who  is  very  hoarfe 
by  reafon  of  a  cold  *. 

As  to  modern  authorities,  I  will  begin 
with  that  of  Leo  Africanus,  an  African 
Moor  of  the  fixteenth  century,  who,  coming 
to  Rome,  did  there  abjure  the  Mahometan 
faith,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  the 
pontiff  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  Leo 
X.  He  had  travelled  much  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa  with  caravans  of  merchants, 
and  appears  to  me  to  have  known  more  of 
that  country  than  any  modern.  He  wrote 
a  defcription  of  it  in  Arabic,  which  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  in  nine 
books,  containing  a  very  accurate  account, 
both  of  the  men  and  manners,  and  natural 


#  There  is  a  race  of  men  yet  to  be  found  in  that  part 
of  antient  Ethiopia  that  we  call  Abyjfinia ,  whofe  language 
refembles  ftill  more  that  of  the  Troglodytes ,  as  defcribed 
by  Herodotus ;  for  it  makes  a  hiding  kind  of  noife,  very 
fitly  expreffed  by  the  Greek  word  rpvfa,  (in  Latin  firideo), 
which  Herodotus  applies  to  the  language  of  the  Troglo¬ 
dytes  ,  and  which  I  fuppofe  relembies  the  found  made  by  a 
bat.  Of  thefe  people  in  Ethiopia,  Linnaeus,  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  his  fcholars,  had  an  account  from  twro 
travellers  who  had  been  in  that  country  at  different  times; 
and  both  agreed  in  this,  and  feveral  other  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  thofe  men.  See  Linnaei  Syjlcwa  Naturae ,  vol,  i? 

P'  33- 
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curiofities  of  the  country :  And  he  agrees 
with  Diodorus  as  to  the  favagenefs  of  fome 
of  the  people  of  Africa;  and,  particularly,  he 
fays,  that,  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  fouthward  from  Barbary,  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  that  live  a  life  entirely  brutifh,  without 
government  or  policy,  copulating  pro- 
mifcuouflv  with  their  females,  after  the 
manner  of  the  brutes  *.  And  he  mentions 
another  nation,  to  whom  he  gives  a  name, 
calling  them  Bormans ,  who  lived  not  far 
diftant  from  the  fountain  of  the  river  Niger* 
Thefe  people,  fays  he,  are  without  religion 
of  any  kind,  and  have  their  women  and 
children  in  common  y. 

The' next  modern  author  I  fhali  mention 
is  likewife  a  very  diligent  and  accurate  wri¬ 
ter.  It  is  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  who  has 
written  in  Spanifh  the  hiftory  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  of  whofe  race  he  himfelf  was  J.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  account  of  that  country,  when 
the  firft  Inca  began  his  conquefts,  or  rather 


¥  Lib.  7,  in  initio . 

r 

y  ibid.  p.  656. 

J  He  was  born,  as  he  informs  us,  eight  years  after  the 
Spanish  conqueft  of  Peru  was  compleated.  His  mother 
was  the  grand-daughter,  if  I  miftake  not,  of  the  Inca  that 
preceded  him  who  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by 
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his  taming  or  civilization  of  men,  (for  he 
was  a  conqueror  of  that  kind,  fuch  as  the  E- 
gyptians  report  their  Ofiris  to  have  been) ; 
it  was  inhabited,  for  the  greater  part,  by 
men  living  in  a  .fiate  altogether  brutifh, 
without  government,  civility,  or  arts  .of  any 
kind  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  in  any  de¬ 
gree  civilized,  had  a  tradition  preferved  a- 
mong  them,  that  they  had  been  taught,  as 
the  fubjefts  of  the  Incas  were,  by  men,  who 
came  from  diftant  countries,  and  imported  a- 
rnong  them  the  arts  of  life.  And,  more 

the  Spaniards.  He  was  brought  up  among  his  relations 
of  the  Inca  race,  till  he  was  twenty  -years  of  age;  and 
from  his  mother  and  her  brothers,  as  he  tells  us,  he  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  the  fads  which  he  relates  in  his  hi- 
ftory.  He  alfo  employed  his  fchool-fellows  the  Indians, 
after  he  had  formed  the  defign  of  writing  it,  to  get  him 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  His  hi  ftory, 
therefore,  I  think,  may  be  credited  as  much  as  any  that 
is  only  from  tradition  ;  which,  however,  this  hiftory  was 
not  altogether  ;  for  they  had  a  kind  of  records  by  threads 
and  knots.  And,  indeed,  the  fads  he  relates,  .and  his 
manner  of  relating  them,  bear  intrinfic  marks  of  truth,  at 
leaft,  that  no  falfehood  or  fiction  was  intended.  And,  with 
refped  to  the  principal  fads,  we  may  believe  a  tradition 
that  went  no  farther  back  than  four  hundred  years ;  a- 
bout  which  time  the  firft  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  began  his 
reign;  efpecially  when  it  was  preferved  in  the  family  of 
that  prince,  and  we  may  believe  carefully  preferved,  and 
the  more  carefully  that  they  had  no  written  records. 

CL4 
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particularly,  he  relates,  that,  in  feme  parts 
of  Peru,  which  were  afterwards  civilized  by 
the  Incas,  the  people  were  under  no  kind  of 
government,  living  together  in  herds  or 
flocks,  like  fo  many  cattle  or  fheep,  and,  like 
them,  copulating  promifeuoufly  %  In  other 

t  «  ! 

parts  of  the  country,  they  did  not  fo  much  as 
live  in  herds,  but  dwelt  in  caves,  and  holes 
of  rocks  and  mountains,  in  fmall  num¬ 
bers  of  two  or  three  together,  feeding 
upon  herbs,  grafs,  roots,  and  wild  fruits, 
And  copulating  promifeuoufly  And,  in 
later  times,  under  the  fourth  or  fifth  Inca,  he 
mentions  a  people  in  the  great  province  of 
Chirihuana ,  who  lived  altogether  like  beafts, 
wandering  in  the  mountains  and  woods, 
without  religion  or  worfhip  of  any  kind,  and 
without  any  community  or  political  govern¬ 
ment,  unlefs  when  they  aflociated  to  infefl; 
their  neighbours,  and  make  ufe  of  them  for 
food ;  for  the  end  of  their  wars  was  to  eat 
their  enemies.  Thefe  people  were  fo  bru- 
tifh,  and  the  country  of  fo  difficult  accefs, 
that  the  Inca  gave  over  thoughts  of  con¬ 
quering  or  civilizing  them ;  and  the  Spani¬ 
ards  afterwards  attempted  it,  but  without 
*  '  *  t  *  •  , 

fuccefs,  lib.  7.  c.  1 7.  He  mentions  alfo  a- 
nother  people  of  the  fame  province,  that 
lived  near  the  Cape  of  Pajfau^  who,  never  ha~ 

f  Lib.  1.  c.  5  ei  6,  f  Ibid.  c.  y* 
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|  ving  been  conquered,  or  rather  civilized,  by 

the  Incas,  lived,  even  at  the  time  the  author 

1  wrote,  in  a  hate  of  the  utmoft  favagenefs 

and  barbarity,  having  no  religion  at  all,  and 

wurfhipping  nothing  either  above  or  below 

them ;  inhabiting  caves,  and  hollows  of 

trees,  without  communication,  friendfnip, 

or  commerce,  and  hardly  having  language 

fufficient  to  underhand  one  another  *.  One 

of  the  Incas,  he  fays,  coming  with  an  army 

to  fubdue  them,  but  defpairing  of  being  able 

to  reclaim  them  from  their  brutifh  life,  faid 

to  his  people,  “  Come,  let  us  return  again ; 

“  for  thefe  defer ve  not  the  honour  of  our  do- 

44  minion.”  Upon  which  the  whole  army 

faced  about,  and  returned  home  f .  And 

thefe  people  were  in  that  ftate  of  barbarity, 

j  or  very  little  better,  at  the  time  the  author 

(  wrote  ;  for  he  fays  he  himfelf  faw  fome  of 

them  J.  He  further  tells  us,  that  one  of  the 

!  Incas  found  men  that  preyed  on  one  another 

I  like  wild  beafts,  attacking  their  fellow-crea- 

!  tures  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  eat  them. 

Thefe  the  Inca  hunted  on  the  mountains, 

and  in  the  woods,  like  fo  many  wild  beafts  §. 

*  Lib.  1 .  r.4  et  5. 

•f  Lib.  9.C.8. 
if  Lib.  9.  c.  8. 

§  Lib.  8.  c.  3.  See  alfo  c.  6  <b  7.  of  the  fame  book; 
where  there  are  other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
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But  the  communication  and  intercourfe 
that  has  been  betwixt  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  old  world  on  this  fide  of  the  globe,  and 
likewife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new  world 
difcovered  by  Columbus,  during  thefe  laft 
three  hundred  years,  has  made  fo  great  a 
change  in  the  manners  and  way  of  living  of 
men  in  thofe  countries,  that  it  is  not  there 
we  are  now  to  look  for  people  living  in  the 
natural  ftate,  but  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  as  yet  very  imperfe&ly  difcovered, 
and  with  which  we  have  had  hitherto  very 
little  intercourfe,  I  mean  the  countries  in 
the  South  fea,  and  fuch  parts  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  as  have  not  been  frequented  by 
European  ihips.  What  I  fhall  here  fet  down 

1  ft 

of  the  wild  people  found  in  thofe  countries 
is  taken  from  a  French  cclledion  of  voya¬ 
ges  to  the  South  fea,  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1756,  in  two  volumes  4*0.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  name,  as  I  am  informed,  is  Labrojfe . 

Americus  Yefpucius,  who  made  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  continent  of  America  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  gave  his  name  to  it,  was 
afterwards  employed  by  the  King  of  Por* 
tugal,  in  v/hofe  fervice  he  made  a  voyage 
in  that  great  ocean  which  extends  from 
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Brazil  eaftward,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  and  in  this  voyage  he  difcovered  a 
great  tra£t  of  country,  which  he  calls  a  con¬ 
tinent,  where  he  found  a  people  who,  tho’ 
living  together  in  herds,  had  neither  go¬ 
vernment,  religion,  nor  arts,  nor  any  pro¬ 
perty;  and  every  one  of  them  had  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleafed.  Americus  was  among 
them  feven  and  twenty  days,  which  was 
long  enough  to  have  obferved  what  he  af¬ 
firms  of  their  manner  of  living.  Vol.  1.  p. 
96.  of  Lcibrojfe's  Colleffion. 

jack  the  Hermit ,  a  Dutch  traveller,  af¬ 
firms,  that  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
live  entirely  like  brutes,  without  religion, 
or  policy,  or  any  the  leaft  regard  to  decen¬ 
cy,  vol.  1.  p.  445.  And  the  fame  is  faid 
of  them  by  an  Englilh  traveller,  Sir  John 
Narburgh,  vol.  2.  p.  33.  They  are  befides 
cannibals,  and  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  ho- 
nefty  or  good  faith  in  their  dealings,  vol.  1. 

P-  445- 

1  - 

Another  Dutch  traveller,  one  Roggeveen , 
came  to  an  ifland  in  the  South  fea,  where 
he  could  not  find  out  that  the  people  had 
any  kind  of  government  ;  but  fome  way 
or  other  they  had  got  a  religion,  in  which 
they  were  very  zealous,  and  trufted  to  it  for 
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their  defence,  in  place  of  arms,  againft  the 
Europeans,  vol.  2.  p.  235, 

Many  people  in  thofe  countries  have  been 
found  without  almoft  any  of  the  arts  of  life, 
even  the  art  of  defending  themfelves,  or  at¬ 
tacking  their  enemies ;  for  but  few  of  them 
have  been  found  that  have  the  ufe  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Moft  of  them>  like  the 
Orang  Outangs,  ufe  nothing  but  fticks  and 
Hones ;  and  the  laft  mentioned  people,  who 
had  fo  much  religion,  ufed  no  arms  at  all. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  difcovered  certain  iflands 
in  the  South  Sea,  to  the  north  of  the  line, 
where  he  found  inhabitants  who  had  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  about  an  inch  long, 
which  he  underftood  ferved  them  for  offen- 
five  arms,  vol.  1.  p.  197.  And  Le  Mere 
met  with  a  people  in  New  Guinea,  who 
ufed  their  teeth  as  an  offenfive  weapon,  and 
bit  like  dogs,  vol.  2.  p.  396.  and  397.  A- 
mong  fuch  a  people,  if  there  was  any  go¬ 
vernment  or  civil  fociety,  it  muft  have  been 
very  imperfect,  and  of  late  inftitution. 

This  is  all,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  that 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered  in  the  South 
Sea  concerning  the  natural  Hate  of  men  there. 
But  we  have  reafon  to  expert  from  thofe 
countries,  in  a  Ihort  time,  much  greater 
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and  more  certain  difcoveries,  fuch  as  I  hope 
will  improve  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  fpecies  as  much  as  the  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  other  animals,  and  of  plants  and 
minerals. 

From  the  South  Sea  I  will  come  back  a- 
gain  to  Africa,  a  country  of  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  in  which,  if  it  were  well  fearched,  and 
the  interior  parts  of  it  difcovered,  T  am  per- 
fuaded  that  all  the  feveral  fteps  of  the  hu¬ 
man  progreffion  might  be  traced,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  the  varieties  of  the  fpecies  difcovered. 
I  have  already  ftated  what  I  have  learned 
both  from  antient  and  modern  authors,  con¬ 
cerning  barbarous  nations  inhabiting  that 
country,  and  I  will  now  communicate  to  the 
public  a  piece  of  intelligence  from  thence  re¬ 
lating  to  our  fubjed,  which  I  received,  fince 
publifhing  the  firft  edition  of  this  volume, 
from  a  man  whofe  veracity  and  exadnefs  is 
well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  him.  And  indeed,  the  fimple,  plain,  and 
accurate  manner  in  which  he  tells  his  ftory, 
is  fufiicient  to  convince  every  one  who  hears 
him  of  the  truth  of  it.  His  name  is  Peter 
Greenhill,  dodor  of  phyfic,  refiding  at  pre- 
fent  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  was  fix- 
teen  years  employed  in  the  African  trade,  du- 
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ring  ten  of  which  he  refided  conftantly  in 
the  country,  and  learned  the  language  of  one 
of  the  nations  on  that  coaft.  He  fays,  he 
was  well  informed  of  a  nation  inhabiting  to 
the  eaftward  of  Cape  Palmas,  whofe  language 
was  fo  rude  and  imperfect,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  fupply  the  defetts  of  it  by  figns 
and  geftures ;  and  therefore  could  not  under- 
ftand  one  another  in  the  dark.  He  further 
fays,  that  he  knew  one  Gregory,  a  captain 
of  a  fhip,  who  was  in  ufe  to  trade  for  flaves 
in  the  river  Gaboon,  oppofite  to  the  Ifland 
of  St  Thomas,  where  the  Portuguefe  have  a 
fettlement :  That  he  faw  this  Captain  Gre¬ 
gory  at  Fort  Cape  Coaft,  upon  his  return  from 
a  voyage  to  this  river,  when  he  told  him,  and 
feveral  other  gentlemen,  that  there  was  a  la¬ 
vage  people  inhabiting  the  inland  coun¬ 
try,  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gaboon, 
who  did  not  live  in  fociety,  had  no  ufe  of 
language,  and  were  hunted  like  wild  beafts, 
by  the  more  civilized  nations  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  taken  and  fold  for  flaves  to  the 
Europeans :  That  he  and  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
pany  laughed  at  this  ftory  as  altogether  in¬ 
credible:  Upon  which  the  captain  faid,  that 
he  had  two  of  them  then  on  board  his  fhip, 
whom  he  would  fhew  to  them :  That  he 
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had  got  them  from  the  natives  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ;  but,  as  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  had  gained  their  love  by 
making  them  prefents,  they  did  not  impofe 
upon  him,  as  they  frequently  did  upon  other 
Europeans,  by  felling  them  as  flaves,  but  gave 
them  in  a  prefent, telling  him  that  they  did  not 
believe  they  were  men  but  monkies,  becaufe 
they  could  not  fpeak.  The  next  day  after  this 
converfation,  the  Doctor  faw  them.  They 
were  two  girls  about  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  of  the  human  form  in  every  refpefl:, 
with  the  features,  complexion,  and  woolly 
hair  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  the 
look  and  behaviour  of  human  creatures: 
That  they  got  flaves  of  different  nations  to 
fpeak  to  them ;  but  they  underflood  nothing 
of  what  they  faid,  nor  did  they  fpeak  to  one 
another  while  the  Do&or  faw  them ;  and 
the  captain  told  him,  that  all  the  while  they 
were  on  board  his  fhip,  which  was  three 
weeks,  they  did  not,  even  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another,  utter  one  articulate 
found,  as  far  as  he  heard  or  could  learn : 
That  they  are  well  known  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and  called  by  them  Bouraas ,  that  is,  beafts 
of  burden :  That,  fome  days  thereafter,  Cap- 
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tain  Gregory  fold  them,  with  other  flaves,  to 
the  captain  of  a  Dutch  vefTel.  The  Do£tor 
added,  that,  for  his  part,  after  feeing  them, 
he  had  not  the  lead  doubt  of  their  being 
men,  and  he  fays  the  captain  was  of  the 
fame  opinion ;  for  he  faid,  that,  being  alked 
by  one  of  the  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gaboon,  whether  he  believed  them  to 
be  men  ?  he  told  them,  he  thought  they  were 
men  as  much  as  either  of  them  was. 

From  the  account  given  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  we  may  fee  the  progrefs  of  language 
among  favages.  Fird,  we  have  a  number  of 

wild  men  not  aflbciated,  or  at  lead  not  li- 

■ 

ving  in  fo  clofe  an  intercourfe  of  fociety  as 
is  neceffary  for  the  invention  of  language, 
and  therefore  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
And  we  may  obferve  how  furprifingly  this 
dory  told  by  Dr  Greenhill  agrees  with  the 
account  above  mentioned  given  by  Hero¬ 
dotus,  of  the  Troglodytes,  inhabiting  the 
fame  country  of  Africa,  who  were  likewife 
hunted  by  the  neighbouring  nations  like  fo 
many  beads,  and,  indead  of  fpeaking,  made 
a  noife  like  that  of  a  bat*  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered,  that  the  negroes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gaboon,  and  the  Do&or  himfelf 
and  his  companions,  at  fird  believed  them 
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to  be  monkies,  not  men,  becaufe  they  did 
not  fpeak,  proceeding  upon  the  vulgar  error, 
that  language  is  natural  to  man ;  and  that 
therefore  whatever  animal  does  not  fpeak, 
is  not  a  man.  But,  among  other  things  be¬ 
longing  to  the  men  of  that  country,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  they  had  woolly  hair,  which 
none  of  the  monkey  race,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  have.  Next,  we  have  a  people  that 
had  learned  a  little  articulation,  but  not  fo 
much  as  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
one  another,  without  the  help  of  the  natural 
language  of  figns.  The  next  ftep  is  to  what 
may  be  called  a  language,  very  rude  and  im¬ 
perfect  indeed,  but  fuch  as  is  fufficient  for 
communication,  with  little  or  no  help  from 
aCtion  or  gefture :  Of  this  kind  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Hurons  in  North  America,  and 
other  barbarous  languages,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  in  the  fequel.  And,  laft  of  all,  comes 
the  language  of  art,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  travels, 

I  will  quote  one  traveller  more,  very  little 
known,  but  who  reports  an  extraordinary 
faCt  concerning  our  fpecies,  which  I  will  re¬ 
late  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  though  it  be* 
Vol.  I.  R 
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long  not  to  my  fubje£b,  except  in  as  far  as 

it  tends  to  give  us  more  enlarged  views  of 
human  nature,  without  which  I  am  fenfible 
that  what  I  have  faid,  and  fhall  further  fay, 
of  the  natural  ftate  of  man,  will  appear 
whimfical  and  ridiculous.  The  name  of 
this  traveller  is  Keoping ,  a  Swede  by  birth, 
who,  in  the  year  1647,  went  t0  t^ie 
Indies,  and  there  ferved  on  board  a  Dutch 
fhip  of  force,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company,  in  quality  of  Lieutenant. 
In  failing  through  thofe  feas  they  had  oc« 
cafion  to  come  upon  the  coaft  of  an  illand 
in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  Nicobar 
iflands  *,  where  they  faw  men  writh  tails 
like  thofe  of  cats,  and  which  they  moved 
in  the  fame  manner.  They  came  in  canoes 
along-fide  of  the  fhip,  with  an  intention  to 
trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  give  them  par¬ 
rots  in  exchange  for  iron,  which  they  wanted 

very  much.  Several  of  them  came  aboard 

* 

the  fhip,  and  many  more  would  have  come; 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  feveral  iflands  of 
this  name  lying  in  a  firing  at  the  north  end  of  Sumatra. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  our  Swedifh  tra¬ 
veller  is  convicted  of  a  lie  by  other  travellers,  who  have 
touched  at  fome  one  of  thefe  iflands,  and  have  not  found 
men  with  tails. 
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but  the  Dutch  were  afraid  of  being  over¬ 
powered  by  their  numbers;  and  therefore 
they  fired  their  great  guns,  and  frighten¬ 
ed  them  away.  The  next  day  they  fent  a- 
Ihore  a  boat  with  five  men ;  but  they  not 
having  returned  the  following  night,  the 
day  after  the  Captain  fent  a  larger  boat  a- 
fhore  with  more  hands,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  When  they  landed,  the  men  with 
the  tails  came  about  them  imgreat  numbers : 
by  firing  their  cannon  they  chafed  them 
away ;  but  found  only  the  bones  of  their 
companions,  who  had  been  devoured  by 
the  lavages ;  and  the  boat  in  which  they 
had  landed  they  found  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  iron  of  it  carried  away. 

The  author  who  relates  this  is,  as  I  am 
well  informed,  an  author  of  very  good  cre¬ 
dit  *.  He  writes  in  a  fimple  plain  manner, 

1  not  like  a  man  who  intended  to  impofe  a 

*  The  (lory  is  told  in  the  6th  volume  of  Linnaeus’s 
i  Amoenitatss  academical y  in  an  academical  oration  of  one 
j  Hoppius ,  a  fcholar,  as  I  fuppofe,  of  Linnaeus,  who  relates 
the  ftory  upon  the  credit  of  this  Keoping,  with  feveral  other 
circumftances  befides  thofe  I  have  mentioned.  As  I  knew 
i  nothing  then  of  any  other  author  who  had  fpoken  of 
1  111211  witl}  tails,  I  thought  the  fa&  extraordinary,  and  was 
1  not  difpofed  to  believe  it,  without,  knowing  who  this 

R  a 
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lie  upon  the  world,  merely  for  the  filly 
pleafure  of  making  people  flare  ;  and  if  it 
be  a  lie,  (for  it  cannot  be  a  miftake,)  it  is 
the  only  lie  in  his  book ;  for  every  thing 


Keoping  was,  and  what  credit  he  deferved.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  Linnaeus,  inquiring  about  him,  and  defiring  to 
know  where  his  book  was  to  be  found.  He  returned  me 
a  very  polite  anfwer,  informing  me,  that  the  book  was 
lately  reprinted  at  Stockholm,  1743,  apud  Salvium ;  that 
the  author  was,  “  natione  Suecus,  fecutus  naves  Belgi- 
<c  cas  per  plures  annos,  imprimis  ad  infulas  Indiae  Ori- 
“  entalis.  Incepit  iter  1647.  Erat  Lieutenant  navalis  rei. 
«*  Habet  multa  de  animalibus  et  plantis  fparfa,  fimplici 
“  ftylo;  fed  omnia  reliqua  quae  retulit  de  his,  fimplici- 
<c  tate  et  fide  fumma  recenfet;  quorum  omnia  reliqua 
«c  hodie  notiffima  et  confirmata.” 

Upon  this  information  I  got  the  book  from  Stock¬ 
holm.  It  is  in  the  Swedifh  language,  which  I  do  not 
underhand ;  but  that  paffage  of  it  having  been  tranflated 
to  me  by  a  Swedifh  gentleman,  I  found  it  to  agree  ex - 
a&ly  with  the  ftory  told  by  Hoppius.  And  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  book,  con¬ 
firmed  what  Linnaeus  fays,  of  its  being  written  in  a 
plain  and  fimple  ftyle,  bearing  intrinfic  marks  of  truth. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  curiofity,  I  will  fubjoia 
what  Linnaeus  further  fays  in  his  letter  to  me. 

“  2.  Bontius ,  longius poll  eum*  (Keoping,)  vidit  ipfeho- 
“  mines  caudatos  et  no&urnos, 

“  3.  Cefncrus  et  Aldrovandus  habent  ex  antiquis  fimilem 
figuram  caudati. 

“  4*  Opus  iftud  Chinenfe,  lingua  et  ftylo  Chinenfi,  cum 
s<  figuris,  30  vol.  8vo,  quod  poffideo  et  fiftit  fideliter 
u  multas  etplantas  ct  animalia,  idem  depingit. 
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elfe  that  he  has  related  of  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables  has  been  found  to  be  true.  I  am 
fenfible,  however,  that  thofe  who  believe 
that  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world, 
and  filch  as  we  fee  them  in  Europe,  will 
think  this  ftory  quite  incredible;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  am  convinced,  that  we  have 
not  yet  difcovered  all  the  variety  of  na¬ 
ture,  not  even  in  our  own  fpecies ;  and  the 
molt  incredible  thing,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
that  could  be  told,  fuppofing  there  were  no 

“  5.  Rumphius  habuit  per  plures  annos  vivum  hominem 
<f  nodurnum,  quern  aluit.  Audor  fidiflimus  vocat  eura 
“  Cacutlack. 

«c  6.  Brad ,  mercator  vivus,  qui  diu,  per  feptennium,  vix- 
“  it  in  Malacca,  fiquis  alius,  vir  gravis,  candidus,  et  fin- 
<c  cerus,  vidit  hominem  nodurnum,  et  defcripfit  in  fami- 

liari  colloquio;  omnia,  quae  ego  novi  antea,  ita  fincere, 
“  ut  de  ejus  fide  dubitare  nequeam,  mihi  retulit. 

“  Et  nodurnus  et  caudatus  redi  incedunt ;  caudatus 
i(  non  loquitur. 

“  Dalin  fuit  informator  Principis  noftri  haereditarii, 
“  vir  infinita  eruditione  et  fapientia.  Hie  edidit  oratio- 

“  nem  quam  habuit  coram  Spc.  Reg.  Acad.  Scient.  in 
“  qua  de  his  agit. 

“  Montpertuis ,  epiftolaGallica,Berolini,  ad  Regem  Bo- 
**  ruffiae,  de  his  multum  agit. 

“  Unius  oculati  teftimonium,  quod  vidit,  pluris  mihi 
*  eft,  quam  centum  negantium  ideo  quod  non  viderunt*” 

R  3 
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fads  to  contradid  it,  would  be,  that  all  the 

men  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  were 
the  fame  in  fize,  figure,  fhape,  and  colour. 

I  am  therefore  difpofed  to  believe,  upon  ere- 

* 

dible  evidence,  that  there  are  ftlll  greater 
varieties  in  our  fpecies  than  what  is  menti¬ 
oned  by  this  traveller:  For,  that  there  are 
men  with  tails,  fuch  as  the  antients  gave  to 
their  fatyrs,  is  a  fad  fo  well  attefied  that  I 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  But  our  Swe- 

'*  See  Linnaei  Syflema  Naturae,  vol.  1.  pag.  33.  and  Buf 
fan's  Natural  Hiflory.  Thofe  who  have  not  lludied  the 
variety  of  nature  in  animals,  and  particularly  in  man, 
the  moil  various  of  all  animals,  will  think  this  (lory,  of 
men  with  tails,  very  ridiculous;  and  will  laugh  at  the 
credulity  of  the  author  for  feeming  to  believe  fuch  (lo¬ 
ries:  But  the  philofopher,  who  is  more  difpofed  to  in¬ 
quire,  than  to  laugh  and  deride,  will  not  reject  it,  at 
once,  as  a  thing  incredible,  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a 
variety  in  our  fpecies,  as  well  as  in  the  fimian  tribe, 
which  is  fo  near  of  kin  to  us. — That  there  have  been  in¬ 
dividuals  in  Europe,  with  tails,  is,  I  think,  a  fa<5t  incontefti- 
ble.  Mr  Maillet,  the  author  of  the  defeription  of  Egypt, 
a  man  of  great  curiofity  and  obfervation,  affirms,  in  a  work 
that  he  calls TelBamed,  that  he  himfelf  faw  feveral  men  of 
that  kind,  whom  he  names,  and  of  whom  he  gives  a  parti¬ 
cular  account.  And  I  could  produce  legal  evidence,  by  wit- 
neffes  yet  living,  of  a  man  inlnvernefs,  one  Barber, 2.  teach¬ 
er  of  mathematics,  who  had  a  tail,  about  half  a  foot  long; 
which  lie  carefully  concealed  during  his  life ;  but  was 
difeovered  after  his  death,  which  happened  about  twenty 
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difh  traveller,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
one  who  fpeaks  of  tails  of  fuch  length  as 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar. 

years  ago.  Nor  will  any  man,  who  knows  the  ftructure 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  nature  of  a  tail,  which  is 
nothing  eife  but  an  elongation  of  the  rump-bone,  be  fur- 
prifed  that  this  fhould  fometimes  happen.  Verheyen,  a 
learned  anatomift,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  os  eoc- 
cjgis,  or  rump-bone,  fays,  That  *  os  coccygis  referre  quail 

*  parvam  caudam;  quae  tamen  naturaliter  nonapparet  ex- 
4  trinfecus,  ficut  inpecudibuset  aliisquibufdambrutis.  Re- 

*  ferunt  equidem  Diemerbroeck  et  Harvey,  fe  vidilfe  homi- 
4  nes,  qui  hoc  loco  caudam  gerebant  exterius  eminentem, 

«  ad  pedis  longitudinem,  quibus  indubie  os  coccygis  fuit 
4  compofitum  ex  ofticulis  multis.’  When  we  look  to  Di¬ 
emerbroeck,  we  find  a  very  particular  account  of  a  fad 
of  this  kind,  in  his  anatomy,  lib.  de  ofibns ,  p.  929.  edit.  Ui- 
trajetti  1672.  f/584.  edit.  Lugdun.  1683 — 4  Hoc  coccygis  os,’ 
fays  he, 4  fi  extrorfum  incurvatum  in  longit-udine  excrefcat, 
e  fit  cauda,  qualem,  anno  1638,  in  infante  recens  nato, 

<  ad  femi-ulnae  longitudinem,  vidimus,  omnino  fimilem 

<  caudae  cercopitheci,  feu  fimiae  caudatae ;  a  qua  beftia 

<  mater,  fecundo  tertiove  ingravidationis  menfe,  ut  ipfa- 

<  met  nobis  narravit,  exterrita  fuerat.  Cum  talibus  vil- 

<  lofis  caudis  homines,  in  'quibufaam  Indiae  locis,  com- 
c  muniter  nafci,  teflis  eft  Plinius,  Nat.  hift.  lib.  7.  cap.  2. 

<  Etiam  Paulus  Venetus,  lib.  3.  Itinerar.  cap.  18.  fcribit, 
‘  in  regno  Lambri,  homines  fylveftres  in  fylvis  inveniri, 
4  qui  caudas  habent,  ut  canes,  longitudinis  unius  palmi. 

<  Horum  teftimonia  plurimum  confirmat  Harvaeus,  de 

*  gener.  animal,  exercit.  4.  hac  hiftoria:  Chirurgus  qui- 
c  dam,  vir  probus,  mihique  familiaris,  ex  India  Orientali 

<  redux,  bona  fide  mihi  narravit,  in  infula  Borneae,  lo- 
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That  thefe  animals  were  men,  as  they 
trafficked,  and  ufed  the  art  of  navigation,  I 
think  cannot  be  denied.  It  appears,  that 

4  cis  a  mari  remotioribus  et  montofis,  nafci  hodie  genus 
4  quoddam  hominum  eaudatum,  (uti  olim  alibi  accidiffe 
4  apud  Paufaniam  legimus  ;)  e  quibus  aegre  captam  vir- 
4  ginem  (funt  enim  fylvicolae)  ipfe  vidit,  cum  cauda  car- 
4  nofa,  crafla,  fpithamae  longitudine,  inter  dunes  reflexa, 
4  qua  anum  et  pudenda  operiebat.  Ufque  adeo  velari  ea 
*  loca  voluit  natural 

^he  only  queftion,  therefore,  that  can  be  in  this  matter 
is,  Whether  this  furgeon,  mentioned  by  Diemenbroeck, 
can  be  credited,  who  fays,  that  he  faw,  in  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  one  of  a  race  of  men,  [genus  hominum?)  with  tails; 
or  whether  it  be  only  a  variety  of  the  individual,  and 
what  we  would  call  a  monftrofity,  not  a  variety  belonging 
to  the  fpecies,  and  fuch  as  goes  to  the  race.  And  if  it  had 
been  found  in  only  one  or  two  individuals,  it  might  have 
been  accounted  of  the  laft  kind.  But,  as  it  has  been  found 
in  fo  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  think  it  is  at  leaft 
probable  (if  there  were  nothing  more  in  the  cafe)  that  it  is 
a  fpecific  variation,  and  that  there  is  a  race  or  nation  of 
men  with  tails.  For  as  this  variety  has  been  found  in  women 
as  well  as  men,  if  two  of  this  kind  fhould  go  together,  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  children  would  iikewife 
have  tails.  The  like  happens  in  the  cafe  of  men  with  fix 
fingers,  fome  of  whofe  children  have  commonly  that  pe¬ 
culiarity,  even  when  they  match  with  women  who  have 
the  ordinary  number  of  fingers.  (See  the  obfervations  that 
Maupertuis  has  made  upon  this  fubjedl,  in  his  Letters.) 
And  if  two  fexdigitaires ,  as  Maupertuis  calls  them,  fhould 
go  together,  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
whole  race  would  have  that  variety.  If  in  this  manner 
tails  fhould  be  continued  in  the  race,  then  there  would 
be  families,  and  at  laft  nations  of  tailed  men.  And  fo 
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they  herded  together,  and  lived  in  fome 
kind  of  fociety ;  but  whether  they  had  the 
ufe  of  language  or  not,  does  not  appear 

it  would  be  what  I  call  a  variety  of  the  fpecies,  not  of  th* 
individual  only.  And  that  it  truly  is  fo,  I  think  is  a  fa<ft 
fufficiently  attefted.  One  of  thofe  tailed  men  mentioned  by 
Mr  Maillet,  was  a  black,  whom  he  faw  atTripoly,  and  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  from  the  ifland  of  Borneo  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  he  faid  the  moft  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  had  tails.  And  with  this  account  agrees,  not  only 
what  the  furgeon,  mentioned  by  Diemerbroeck,  fays,  but 
alfo  W'hat  Bontius,  a  learned  phyfician  of  Batavia,  relates, 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  Jib.  5.  cap.  32.  of  a  kingdom  in  that 
ifland,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  had  feen,at  the  court 
of  the  king,  men  with  tails.  His  words  are  :  <!  Porro,  in 
“  infula  Borneo,  in  regno  Succodana  dicto,  a  noftris  mer- 
“  catoribus  propter  oryzam  et  adamantes  frequentata, 
“  homines  montani  caudati  in  interioribus  regni  inveni- 
“  untur ;  quos  multi  e  noftris  in  aula  regis  Succodanae 
“  viderunt.  Cauda  autem  illis  eft  prominentia  quaedam 
“  oflis  coccygis,  ad  quatuor  aut  paulo  amplius  digitos 
“  excrefcens;  eodem  modo  quo  truncata  cauda,  (quos 
ft  nos  fpligiones  vocamus,)  fed  depilis.”  Gemelli  Carreri, 
in  his  Travels,  relates,  that,  in  Manilla,  and  the  other 
Philippine  Iflands,  there  are  negroes  to  be  feen  with 
tails  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  tom .  5.  pag.  68.  Paris 
edit*  1719.  Bujfon ,  hijk  natur .  tom.  3.  pag.  401.  And  the 
fame  author  fays,  that  he  was  told  by  certain  Jefuits, 
men  whom  he  could  believe,  that  there  was  in  the 
ifland  of  Mindora,  near  to  Manilla,  a  race  of  men  called 
Manghiens,  who  had  all  tails,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  men  had  been  converted  to 
the  catholic  faith.  Ibid.  tom.  5.  pag .  92.  Bujfon,  ubi  fu- 
pra.  And  John  Struys,  in  his  Travels,  relates,  that  he 
himfelf  faw,  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  a  man  with  a  tail, 
snore  than  a  foot  long,  all  covered  with  red  hair,  and 
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from  our  author’s  relation :  And  I  fhould 
incline  to  think  that  they  had  not,  and  that 
in  this  refpe£t  they  refembled  the  Orang 

very  like  the  tail  of  an  ox  ;  and  that  this  man  told  him, 
that  all  thofe  in  the  fouthern  part  of  this  id  and  had  tails 
of  the  fame  kind.  Struys's  Travels ,  tom.  I .  pag.  101.  print¬ 
ed  at  Rouen  1719. — Buffbn,  ubi  fupra,pag .  403. 

That  the  reader  may  have  in  one  view  every  thing  that 
I  know  upon  this  fubjed,  I  will  mention  fome  Hetruf- 
can  vafes,  in  which  men  are  reprefented  with  long  tails, 
like  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar.  See  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Count  de  Caylus,  tom,  2.  plate  23.  and  29. 
Thofe  vafes  are  of  very  high  antiquity,  many  of  them 
older,  it  is  believed,  than  the  foundation  of  Rome.  And, 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  men  with  tails  paint¬ 
ed  upon  them  were  not  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
(for  from  whence  fhould  fuch  a  fancy  have  come  ?)  but 
creatures  that  then  really  exilted,  as  much  as  the  animals 
that  we  fee  reprefented  in  Egyptian  fculpture,  fuch 
as  the  cynocephali ,  or  dog-headed  men  or  monkies, 
(call  them  how  you  pleafe,)  refembling  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  god  called  by  Virgil  latrator  Anabis ,  and  fuch  as  the 
fphinxes ,  I  mean  the  Egyptian  Sphinxes,  not  the  winged 
Sphinx  of  the  Grecian  poets.  See  whatDrTyfonhas  collec¬ 
ted  upon  this  fubjed,  in  his  appendix  to  the  diffedion  of 
the  Orang  Outang,/^.  38.  and  56.  If  more  antient  au¬ 
thorities,  upon  this  fubjed,  are  wanted,  we  have  that  of 
Ptolomy,  in  his  geography,  who  fpeaks  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  certain  iflands  in  his  time,  who  had  tails.  And 
if  we  will  conned  antient  authorities  with  modern,  we 
have  that  of  Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  travelled 
in  the  Eaft,  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  relates,  that,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  there  are^men  inhabiting  the 
mountains,  who  have  tails  as  long  as  a  palm.  Sw  Buffon , 
ibid.  pag.  403.  and  the  paffage  from  Diemerbroek,  above 
quoted. 
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Outangs,  though  . in  other  refpects  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  farther  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  life;  for  I  do  not  think  that  any  traveller 

All  thefe  authorities  notwithftanding,  Mr  Buffon 
feems  not  to  believe  that  there  are  any  men  with  tails  ex- 
ifting.  We  cannot,  he  fays,  believe  entirely  what  Struys 
has  faid.  He  has  exaggerated:  He  has  copied  Mar¬ 
co  Paolo,  and  Gemelli  Carreri,  and  Ptolomy,  ibid, 
p.  403.  Mr  Buffon,  however,  appears  to  believe  in  ano¬ 
ther  variety  of  our  fpecies,  much  more  extraordinary, 
and  fuch  as,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
fpecies  of  animal;  I  mean,  that  of  men  with  one  leg  very 
much  bigger  than  the  other,  which,  he  fays,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  nation  fomewhere  in  India;  ibid.  pag.  414; 
and  this  not  the  effeCt  of  difeafe,  but  a  peculiarity  which 
they  have  from  their  birth. 

Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Mr  Buffon 
on  the  other  fide,  thefe  facts,  attefted  by  fo  many  different 
authors,  antient  and  modern,  fully  convince  me  of  the  ex- 
iftenceofmen  with  tails.  If,  however,  the  reader  fhouldftill 
have  any  doubt,  he  muft,  I  think,  atleaft,  allow  the  matter 
to  be  problematical ;  and,  like  every  other  variety  of  our 
fpecies,  well  deferring  to  be  inquired  into,  unlefs,  per¬ 
haps,  he  be  of  the  number  of  thofe  philofophers  who 
fet  bounds  to  Omnipotence,  and  pronounce  deciftvely, 
that  man  with  fuch  variations  cannot  exift.  This  dog¬ 
matical  fpirit  has  gone  fo  far  in  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
that  many  will  not  believe  that  there  is  in  our  fpecies 
the  common  variation  of  great  and  fmall,  from  the  fize 
of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  to  that  of  two  or  three.  As  to  the 
firft,  Mr  Hawkfworth,  in  the  introduction  to  the  late 
Collection  of  voyages  round  the  world,  has  fairly  Rated 
the  evidence  on  both  fides ;  by  which  I  think  it  is  proved, 
as  much  as  a  faCt  of  that  kind  can  well  be,  unlefs  we 
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has  fa  id,  that  the  OrangOutangs  pra&ife 
navigation  or  commerce.  They  live  how¬ 
ever  in  fociety ;  a£t  together  in  concert,  par 
ticularly  in  attacking  elephants;  build  huts, 
and  no  doubt  pra&ife  other  arts,  both 

fhall  let  mere  negative  evidence  againfl  pofitive,  that  men 
of  fuch  a  fize  are  to  be  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
fouth  continent  of  America.  And  that  there  were  once 
Pigmies  in  Africa,  is  pofitively  averred  by  a  very  diligent 
inquirer  into  the  hiftory  of  animals,  I  mean  Ariflotle. 
Hijlsr.  animal,  lib.  8.  c  12.  This  Ariftotle  relates,  upon 
information  which  he  thought  could  be  depended  upon. 
But  one  Nonnofus ,  who  was  fent  ambalfador  to  ^Ethiopia 
by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  faw  himfelf,  in  his  travels  to 
that  country,  very  little  men,  whom  he  deferibes  parti¬ 
cularly.  See  Pbotii  Biblioth.  cod.  3.  p.  m.  7.  And  I  have 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  Jockos  or  fmall  Orang  Outangs 
are  of  this  Pigmy  race  of  men. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  unbelief  in  the  variety  of  nature’s 
works,  appears  to  have  pofleffed  fome  of  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  particularly  Strabo,  who  reje<5ls,  as  fabulous, 
what  feveral  authors,  whom  he  names,  had  related  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  varieties  of  our  fpecies  thatwereto  be  fee n  in 
India;  fuch  as  the  <rh or  men  with  eyes  in  their 
bread; ;  the  ^ovoa-KiXetg,or  men  with  one  leg.  Lib.  1  $.p.  m.  489. 
and  lib.z.p.  48,  But  even  fuch  ftories  we  ought  not  rafhly  to 
rejeft,  as  abfolutely  incredible,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  a- 
gree  with  modern  accounts.  Now,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has 
told  us,  that  he  was  informed  of  a  people  in  fouth  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  had  their  eyes  in  their  breafts ;  and  an  Efqui- 
snaux  girl,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  after  fhe  had  learned  to  fpeak  French,  related  that 
fhe  had  feen  a  whole  nation  of  men  \^ith  but  one  leg. 
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for  fuftenance  and  defence :  So  that  they  may 
be  reckoned  to  be  in  the  firft  flage  of  the 
human  progreffion,  being  affociated,  and 
pradtifmg  certain  arts  of  life;  but  not  fo 
far  advanced  as  to  have  invented  the  great 
art  of  language ;  to  which  I  think  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Nicobar  muft  have  approached 
nearer,  (if  they  have  not  already  found  it 
out),  as  they  are  fo  much  further  advanced 
in  other  arts. 

This  ftory  is  told  both  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  account  of 
Canada,  and  by  the  author  of  Telliamed,  p.  254*;  who 
adds,  that  the  girl,  after  having  been  feveral  times  exa¬ 
mined  and  re-examined,  Rood  conftantly  to  the  truth  of 
the  ftory.  In  ftiort,  a  modeft  inquirer  into  nature,  will 
fet  no  other  bound  to  the  variety  of  her  produ&ioxis, 
than  that  which  Artftotle  has  fet,  in  that  famous  maxim 
of  his,  adopted,  I  fee,  by  Mr  Buffon,  Quicquid  fieri  potej}^ 
fit.  Everything ,  that  can  exifi,  does  exift  ;  and  every  thing 
can  exift,  that  does  not  imply  a  contradi&ion.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  liften  to  credible  evidence  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  any  animal,  however  ftrange,  unlefs  we  can 
take  upon  us  to  pronounce  deciftvely,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  by  nature  that  fuch  an  animal  Ihould  exift. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 


Of  the  Orang  Outang — The  Account  Buff  on 


and  Linnaeus  give  of  him  examined . 


S  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  this  race 


XjL  of  animals,  I  think  it  proper  to  give 
here  a  more  particular  account  of  them  than 
I  have  hitherto  done ;  being,  according 
to  my  hypothecs,  a  barbarous  nation, 
which  has  not  yet  learned  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
This  opinion,  I  know,  will  appear  very 
lingular  to  many,  and  will  give  offence  to 
fome,  as  highly  derogatory,  according  to 
their  notions,  from  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  But  as  1  do  not  write  to  flatter  the 
vanity  or  prejudices  of  any  man,  I  will  fair¬ 
ly  examine  the  queftion,  and  begin  with 
hating  the  fafts,  as  they  are  collected  by 
Mr  Buffon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  vol.  14. 
And,  hrft,  with  refped;  to  his  body,  there 
has  been  an  accurate  dilfedion  made  of 
it  by  two  Englifh  anatomifls,  Mr  Ty- 
fon  and  Mr  Cooper  \  and  from  their  obfer- 
vations,  joined  with  fome  of  his  own,  Mr 
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Buffon  pronounces,  that,  as  to  his  body,  he 
is  altogether  man,  both  outfide  and  infide, 
excepting  fome  fmall  variations,  fuch  as 

cannot  make  a  fpecific  difference  betwixt 
the  two  animals,  and  I  am  perfuaded  are 
lefs  confiderable  than  are  to  be  found  be¬ 
twixt  individuals  that  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  human  fpecies.  And,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  he  has,  fays  Mr  Buffon,  the  tongue, 
and  the  other  organs  of  pronunciation,  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  man;  and  the  brain  is  al¬ 
together  of  the  fame  form  and  the  fame  fize. 
He  and  man  are  the  only  animals  that  have 
the  vifcera,  fuch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  exa&ly  of 
the  fame  flru&ure;  and  they  alone  have  but¬ 
tocks  and  calfs  of  the  leg,  which  make  them 
more  proper  for  walking  upright,  than  any 
other  animal,  fag.  61  *.  Then  there  is  the 

*  Mr  Tyfon  fays,  that  his  Orang  Outang,  whea 
he  went  upon  all-four,  which  was  but  rarely,  walked 
upon  the  nuckles,  or  rather  upon  the  firft.  joints  of  the 
fingers  of  his  hands;  from  which,  I  think,  he  very  juftly 
infers,  that  he  was  not  by  nature  intended  to  go  conftant- 
ly  upon  all-four,  but  only  upon  occafion,  or  a  prefent 
Ihift.  For  if  it  had  been  his  ufual  way  of  walking,  he 
would  have  placed  the  palms  flat  to  the  ground,  as  all  o- 
ther  animals  do  the  foals  of  the  feet,  and  thereby  he 
would  have  been  rendered  better  able  to  bear  his  weight# 
Ty fan's  Orang  Outang ,  />.  79. 
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fame  variety  of  fize  among  them  that  is  in 
our  fpecies ;  for  feme  of  them  are  from  fix 
to  feven  feet,  and  others  of  them  do  not 
exceed  three  feet.  Of  this  laft  kind  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  difieded  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  anatomifts,  and  in  general  all  thofe  that 
have  ever  been  fee n  in  Europe:  So  that, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  the  great  Orang 
Outang  may  be  ftiil  more  like  men  fuch  as 
we.  In  fhort,  according  to  Mr  Buffon,  the 
Orang  Outang  refembles  man  more  in  the 
ftrudure  of  his  body,  than  he  does  even  the 
apes  and  baboons,  with  whom  he  is  com¬ 
monly  ranked ;  and  therefore,  fays  he, 
the  Indians  are  excufable  for  having 
affociated  him  with  the  human  race,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Orang  Outang ,  which  figni- 
fies,  in  their  language,  a  ivild  man,  pag.  62. 

As  to  the  relations  of  travellers  concer¬ 
ning  this  animal,  I  will  begin  with  that  of 
Bontius,  who  was  firft  phyfician  in  Batavia, 
and  has  written  a  learned  natural  hiftory  of 
India,  in  which  he  relates,  that  he  faw  feve- 
ral  Orang  Outangs,  of  both  lexes,  walking 
ered ;  and  he  particularly  obferved  the  fe¬ 
male,  that  fhe  ftiewed  figns  of  modefty,  by 
hiding  herfelf  from  men  whom  fhe  did  not 
know.  And  he  adds,  that  fhe  wept  and 
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groaned,  and  performed  other  human  ac¬ 
tions:  So  that  nothing  human  feemed  to 
be  wanting  in  her,  except  fpeech.  His 
words  are:  4  Quod  meretur  admirationem, 

4  vidi  ego  aliquot  utriufque  fexus  ereCte  ince- 
4  dentes,  imprimis,  (cujus  effigiem  hie  exhi- 
4  beo),  fatyram  femellam,  tantaverecundiaab 
4  ignotis  fibi  hominibus  occulentem ;  turn 
4  quoque  faciem  manibus  (liceat  ita  dicere) 

4  tegentem,  ubertimque  lacrymantem,  ge- 
4  mitus  cientem,  et  caeteros  humanos  aCtus 
4  exprimentem ;  ut  nihil  humani  ei  deeffe 

4  diceres,praeterloquelam.  Nomen  ei  indunt 
4  Orang  Outang,  quod  Hominem 
4  Sylvae  fi gnificat.’  Bont.  Hift .  Natur, 
Ind .  cap .  32.  pag.  84.  et  85. 

The  next  authority  I  fhall  quote,  is  that 
of  Purchas,  in  his  collection  of  voyages, 
who  reports,  upon  the  credit  of  one  Battel, 
whom  he  faw  and  converfed  with,  that  there 
is,  in  Africa,  an  animal,  which  he  calls  Pon- 
go ,  refembling  a  man  in  every  refpeCt,  only 
that  he  is  much  bigger,  and  like  a  Giant : 
That  they  walk  always  upright,  and  are 
armed  with  flicks,  with  which  they  attack 
even  elephants,  and  drive  them  out  of  their 
woods.  They  live  upon  fruits  only,  and 
Vol.I.  S 
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eat  no  fieih :  That  they  deep  in  trees,  and 
make  huts,  to  defend  themfelves  again  ft  the 
fun  and  rain  ;  and,  when  one  of  them  dies, 
the  reft  cover  the  body  with  a  heap  of  bran¬ 
ches  and  foliage.  He  fays  there  are  two 
kinds  of  them,  the  one  he  calls  Pongo , 
which  is  as  tall,  and  much  thicker  than  a 
man  ;  and  the  other  he  calls  Enjocko ,  or 
Jocko ,  who  is  much  lefs  than  a  man.  He 
fays,  that  they  cannot  fpeak ;  but  have  more 
under  (landing  than  the  other  animals.  He 
adds,  that  Battel  told  him,  that  they  had 
carried  off  from  him  a  little  negroe  boy, 
who  came  back  to  him  again,  after  (laying 
a  year  with  them,  without  fuffering  any 
harm.  This  is  only  an  abridgement  of 
what  Purchas  fays.  The  paffage  may  be 
feen  at  large,  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrims,  part  2. 
book  7.  chap.  3.  *  And  two  other  travel¬ 
lers,  Bofman  and  Gauthier  Schoutten,  faw 
this  animal  likewife,  and  give  in  general 
pretty  much  the  fame  account  of  him ;  ad¬ 
ding,  that  he  is  very  fond  of  women,  whom 
they  always  attack  when  they  meet  with 

*  There  is  a  circumftance  which  Buffon  has  omitted  in 
Purchas’s  narrative,  and  which  gives  the  more  credibili¬ 
ty  to  it,  that  he  himfelf  faw  that  negroe  boy  of  Battel’s, 
who  had  been  a  year  with  the  Orang  Outangs. 
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them  In  the  woods.  And  Dampier,  Froger, 
and  other  travellers,  affirm  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  carry  away  young  girls;  and  that 
it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  they 
can  be  refcued  from  them.  Buff  on,  <voL  14. 
pag.  49.  et  50. 

The  next  authority  I  appeal  to  is,  that  of 
Gaffendi  the  philofopher,  who  having  ad¬ 
vanced,  upon  the  credit  of  one  St  Ammand, 
a  traveller,  that  there  were,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Java,  apes  refembling  men ;  and  the  fa£t 
being  denied,  M.  Peirefc  produced,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Gaffendi’s  aflertion,  a  letter  from 
Mr  Noelle,  a  phyfician,  who  was  then  living 
in  Africa.  Mr  Buffon,  p.  47.  has  quoted 
the  very  words  of  the  letter ;  the  fubftance 
of  which  is,  that,  in  Guinea,  there  are  apes 
(fo  he  calls  them)  of  great  fize,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Barns  *.  They  have 

*  This  is  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  the 
country;  and,  I  think,  this  muft  be  the  animal  meant  by 
Horace,  where,  fpeaking  of  a  lewd  woman,  he  fays, 

Quid  tibi  vis,  mulier ,  nigris  dignifima  barris? 

By  barri  all  the  commentators  that  I  have  confulted,  un¬ 
derhand  Elephants  •  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  meaning,  as 
neither  the  epithet  black  agrees  to  an  elephant,  nor  the  known 
character  of  that  animal  for  chaftity,  make  fuch  a  con¬ 
junction  proper.  And,  befides  the  difproportion  betwixt 
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long  white  beards,  which  give  them  a  ve¬ 
nerable  appearance;  and  they  walk  with 
gravity  and  compofure.  They  excell  in 
judgement  and  intelligence,  and  learn  every 
thing  very  readily ;  (for,  in  place  of  docendi , 
I  read  difcendi ,  the  fenfe  fo  requiring.)  When 
they  are  clothed,  they  immediately  walk 
eredt ;  and  they  play  very  well  upon  the 
pipe,  harp,  and  other  inftruments.  The 
females  among  them  have  their  monthly 
courfes ;  and  the  males  have  a  great  defire 
for  women.  Mr  Buffon  quotes  three  other 
travellers,  Darcos,  Nieremberg,  and  Dapper, 
pag,  48.  as  giving  the  fame  account  of  thefe 
Barri ;  and  he  quotes  a  fourth,  p,  57.  one 
Francis  Pyrard,  who  fpeaks  of  their  great 
docility,  faying,  that,  if  they  are  caught, 
and  taught  when  they  are  young,  they  learn 
to  perform  all  domeftic  offices,  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  to  carry  water ;  and,  if  they  let  fall, 
and  break  the  veffel,  they  fall  a  crying.  And 

the  lize  and  fhape  cf  a  woman  and  an  elephant,  is  fo 
great,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  fo  cor  red:  a  writer  as 
Horace  would  have  ufed  fo  extravagant  an  hyperbole. 
Whereas  an  animal,  fuch  as  the  Phyfician  Noelle  de- 
fcribes,  would  make  a  very  fit  match  for  a  lewd  woman. 
This  is  a  criticifm  which  I  owe  to  my  learned  and  wor¬ 
thy  friend  Sir  John  Pringle,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety. 
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with  him,  he  fays,  concurs  one  father  Jarric, 
who  fays  the  fame  thing,  almolt  in  the  fame 
words. 

The  next  traveller  I  fhall  quote,  is  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  Mr  Buffon,  Mr  de  la  Broffe, 
who  made  a  voyage  to  Angola  in  1738. 
Pag .  50.  he  fays,  that  thefe  Orang  Outangs, 
whom  he  calls  by  the  name  of  ^ 'uimpezes , 
being  probably  the  name  which  the  natives 
of  Angola  gave  them,  are  from  fix  to  feven 
feet  high.  They  carry  away  young  negroe 
girls,  and  keep  them  for  their  pleafure:  And, 
he  fays,  he  knew  one  negroe  girl  that  had 
been  with  them  three  years.  They  make 
to  themfelves  huts ;  and  the  weapon  they 
ufe  is  a  ftick,  p.  51.  Mr  de  la  Broffe  fays 
further,  p.  5  5.  that  he  purchafed  from  a  ne¬ 
groe,  two  young  Orang  Outangs,  one  of 
which  was  a  male,  fourteen  moons  old, 
and  the  other  a  female  of  twelve  moons. 
He  carried  them  aboard  the  fhip  with  him ; 
and  he  fays,  that  they  had  the  inftindc 
(by  which  he  means,  as  Buffon  rightly 
underftands  him,  that  they  had  not 
been  taught  by  the  negroe,  from  whom  he 
bought  them)  to  fit  at  table ;  to  eat 
of  every  thing;  to  make  ufe  of  the 
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fpoon,  knife,  and  fork ;  and  drink  wine  and 
other  liquors.  They  contrived  to  make 
themfelves  underftood  to  the  cabin-boys ; 
and  when  they  did  not  give  them  what 
they  wanted,  they  fell  into  a  paflion,  feized 
them,  bit  them,  and  threw  them  down  to 
the  ground.  The  male,  he  fays,  fell  fick 
while  they  were  on  the  road,  and  made  him- 
felf  to  be  treated  like  a  lick  perfon.  Jie  was 
twice  blooded,  and  afterwards,  when  he  ail¬ 
ed  any  thing,  he  held  out  his  arm,  and 
made  ligns  that  they  fhould  bleed  him ;  as 
if  he  had  known,  fays  our  author,  that  the 
blooding  had  done  him  good.  Mr  de  la 
Brofle  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  thefe 
two  young  QrangOutangs  :  But,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  them,  that  they 
muft  have  been  taken  from  among  animals 
that  had  arrived  at  fome  degree  of  civility 
and  cultivation.  Or,  fuppofing,  what  Mr 
de  la  Brofle  does  net  fuppofe,  that  they  had 
learned  from  the  negroe,  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafed  them,  all  thofe  things,  which  he  fays 
they  did ;  it  muft  at  leaft  be  owned,  that, 
if  they  were  not  men,  they  had  the  docility 
belonging  to  our  fpecies. 

Another  authority  quoted  by  Mr  Buffon, 

P>  56.  is  that  of  an  Englifh  traveller,  one 
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Harry  Grofs,  who  relates,  that,  fomewhere 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  there  were 
two  of  the  little  kind  caught,  fcarcely  three 
feet  high,  the  one  a  male,  and  the  other  a 
female,  and  given  in  a  prefent  to  Mr  Horn, 
the  governor  of  Bombay.  That  they  were 
entirely  of  the  human  form,  and  their  action 
was,  for  the  greater  part,  that  of  a  man : 
That  thev  made  their  bed  in  the  box  in 
which  they  were  put,  with  great  care ;  and, 
when  they  were  looked  at,  they  concealed 
with  their  hand,  thole  parts,  which  mode- 
fly  forbids  to  fhew.  They  were  fenfible  of 
their  captivity,  and  appeared,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  melancholy.  The  female  died  on  board 
a  fhip,  which  affiidted  the  other  fo  much, 
that  he  abftained  from  food,  and  furvived 
his  companion  but  two  days.  And  we  may 
obferve,  that  this  account  which  our  Eng- 
glilh  traveller  gives  of  their  modefty,  agrees 
perfectly  with  Bontius’s  relation. 

And,  that  we  may  have  the  authority  of 
an  Italian,  as  well  as  a  French  and  Englifh 
traveller,  I  fhall  quote,  from  Mr  BufFon,  />. 
58.  the  teftimony  of  Gemelli  Carreri,  who 
fays,  that  thefe  apes,  fo  he  calls  them,  feem 
to  have  more  wit  than  men  in  certain  re- 
fpeds.  For,  when  the  fruits  upon  the  mourn* 
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tains  fail,  they  comedown  to  the  fhore,  where 
they  find  oyfters  of  a  great  fize,  weighing 
feveral  pounds.  Someofthefe  lie  open  upon 
the  beach:  But,  for  fear  they  fhould  fhut, 
and  catch  them  while  they  are  taking  out 
the  oyfter,  they  put  in  a  ftone,  which  pre¬ 
vents  that  danger;  and  fo  they  take  out  the 
oyfter,  without  any  rifk. 

The  laft  teftimony,  from  BufFon,  1  fhall 
mention,  is  that  of  Buffon  himfelf,  who  fays, 
Pag.  53.  that  he  faw  one  of  the  fmall  kind, 
who  walked  always  upon  two;  and,  in  that, 
and  all  his  movements,  was  grave  and  com- 
pofed.  He  was  of  a  fweet  temper,  and,  in 
that  refpeT,  very  different  from  the  ape  or 
monkey  kind  ;  for  he  did  every  thing  that 
he  was  defired  to  do,  by  figns  or  words; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  kind  did  nothing, 
but  from  the  fear  of  blows.  He  gave  his 
hand  to  thofe  who  came  to  fee  him,  in  order 
tofhewthern  the  way  out ;  walked  with  them 
with  great  gravity,  as  if  he  had  been  of  their 
company;  and  when  he  was  fet  at  table,  he 
behaved,  in  every  refpedt,  like  a  man,  not 
only  doing  what  he  was  bid,  but  often  act¬ 
ing  voluntarily,  and  without  being  defired. 

To  thefe  authorities,  I  will  add  that  of  a 
creditable  merchant  in  Briftol,  ftill  living, 
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who  formerly  was  captain  of  a  fhip  trading 
to  the  flave  coaft  of  Africa,  and  made  feve- 
ral  voyages  thither.  His  foil  fucceeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  fhip,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  that  trade  *.  The  account  which  he 

*  The  letter  from  this  merchant  which  is  here  infert- 
ed,  was  procured  me  by  Mr  Bell,  who  was  governor  of 
Fort  Cape-Coaft  in  Africa  for  feveral  years,  and  is  now 
living  in  Scotland.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 

4  Of  this  animal  there  are  three  clades  or  fpecies ;  the 
4  firft  and  larged  is,  by  the  natives  of  Loango,  Malemba, 

4  Cabenda,  and  Congo,  called  or  named  Impungu.  This 
4  wonderful  and  frightful  production  of  nature  walks 
4  upright  like  man;  is  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  when  at  ma- 
4  turity,  thick  in  proportion,  and  amazingly  drong;  cover- 
4  ed  with  longifh  hair,  jet  black  over  the  body,  but  long- 
4  er  on  the  head;  the  face  more  like  the  human  than 
4  the  Chimpenza,  but  the  complexion  black ;  and  has  no 
4  tail.  When  this  animal  fees  a  negroe,  it  modly  purfues 
4  and  catches  them ;  it  fometimes  kills  them,  and  fome- 
4  times  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and  leads  them  along 
4  with  him.  Some  that  have  made  their  efcape  fay,  that 
4  this  animal,  when  it  goes  to  deep,  does  not  lie  down,  but 
4  leans  againd  a  tree.  In  this  pofition,  when  the  prifoner 
4  finds  it  adeep,  he  deals  away  his  hand  or  arm  foftly 
4  from  his,  and  fo  deals  away  quietly,  fometimes  difcover- 
4  ed  and  retaken.  It  lives  on  the  fruits  and  roots  of  the 
4  country,  at  the  expence  chiedy  of  the  labour  of  the 
4  natives;  and  when  it  happens  to  be  where  there  is  no 
4  water,  there  is  a  tree,  with  a  juicy  bark,  which  it  drikes 
4  with  its  hand,  bruifes,  and  fucks  the  juice  ;  and  dome  of 
4  this  tree  it  often  carries  with  it  when  it  travels,  in  cafe  it 
«  fhould  not  find  it,  or  water,  by  the  way.  And  indeed  I  have 
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gives  of  this  animal  is,  in  fubflance,  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  them,  a  greater,  a 
leffer,  and  one  that  is  of  a  middle  fize  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  greater  he  calls  Im- 

4  heard  them  fay,  that  it  can  throw  down  a  palm  tree,  by 
4  its  amazing  ftrength,  to  come  at  the  wine.  I  never  faw 
4  this  animal ;  but  there  was  a  young  one  brought  down 
4  from  the  inland-country  to  the  King  of  Malemba, 
4  which  is  next  to  Cabenda,  while  my  fon  was  there. 

*  The  people  that  brought  it  down  faid,  it  was  quiet  and 
4  compofed,  the  feveral  months  they  had  it,  eating,  and 
4  taking  its  victuals  and  drink  quietly.  It  was  brought 
4  down  with  a  yoke  about  its  neck,  and  its  hands  tied,  like 
4  the  other  Haves  that  came  with  it,  and  came  down 
4  quietly.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  King’s  town,  fuch  ama- 
4  zing  crowds  came  to  fee  it  from  all  quarters,  it  grew 
4  fullen  and  fulky,  for  being  fo  expofed,  would  eat  no 
4  victuals,  and  died  in  four  or  five  days.  It  was  young, 

4  about  fix  feet  and  a  half  high.  I  have  never  feen  this 
4  animal,  nor  my  fon;  but  he,  in  his  laft  voyage,  faw  the 
4  hand  of  one  of  them,  cut  off  about  four  inches  above 
4  the  joint  of  the  wrift.  It  was  dried  and  withered;  yet, 

4  in  that  ftate,  its  fingers  were  as  big  as  three  of  his,  or 

*  bigger  than  his  wrift,  rather  longer  than  the  proportion 
4  of  ours;  and  the  part  where  cut  off,  in  that  wrinkled 
4  ftate,  bigger  than  the  biggeft  part  of  his  arm,  the  upper 
4  part  of  the  fingers,  and  all  the  other  parts,  covered  with 
4  black  hair  ;  the  under  part  like  the  hand  of  a  negroe. 

4  It  is  faid  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  beafts  in  the 
4  wood  ;  and  all  are  affraid  of  it.  I  have  not  heard  of 
4  this  animal  any  where  but  on  the  coaft  of  Angola. 

4  The  Chimpenza,  as  the  natives  call  it,  the  third  and 

*  fmalleft  clafs  of  thisfpecies,  refembles  the  other  infhane. 
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pungUy  the  fame,  no  doubt,  that,  by  other 
travellers  is  called  Pongo .  This  kind  walks 
always  upright,  and  is  from  feven  to  nine 
feet  of  ftature,  which  is  a  greater  height,  by 
two  feet,  than  any  other  traveller  has  men¬ 
tioned.  Neither  he  nor  his  fon  ever  faw 

f  only  fmaller,  and  walks  ofteneron  all  four  than  upright. 
4  We  fcarce  know  when  this  animal  comes  to  a  date  of 

*  maturity,  or  the  common  period  or  length  of  its  life. 
4  I  am  informed,  the  females  have  their  times  like  women.  I 
f  had  one  onboard,  of  the  male  fex;  but  it  was  very  young. 
4  My  fon  had  a  fhe-one  aboard  his  fhip  lad  voyage.  The 

• 

4  natives  that  brought  it  down,  faidit  was  three  years  old  ; 
4  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  menfes  in  the  time 
4  he  had  it  on  board,  which  was  three  or  four  months. 
4  It  is  faid  of  this  animal,  that  they  affociate  in  commu- 
4  nities,and  build  little  towns  or  villages ;  that,  when  their 
4  houles  are  finifhed,  they  immediately  leave  them,  and 
4  go  to  building  more,  never  chufing  to  fleep  but  as  few 
4  nights  as  podible  in  one  place.  They  have  their  games 
4  and  padimes  like  the  natives ;  and  it  is  faid  they  have  a 
4  King  who  does  not  work  himfelf,  but  orders.  This  ani- 
4  mal,  when  taken  young,  and  ufed  to  the  natives  in  their 
4  dwellings,  does  not  like  to  dir  out  of  doors  after  dark ; 
4  nor  can  they  force  it.  One,  at  Serraleon,  in  my  time, 

4  when  the  women  ufed  to  go  out  to  gather  dicks, 

‘  went  with  them,  and  gathered  its  bundle;  and,  when 
4  they  went  for  water,  carried  its  pitcher  or  jar,  and 
4  brought  it  home  full  with  the  reft.  It  is  covered  with 
4  a  longifh  hair,  jet  black,  the  hair  on  the  head  longed, 

4  and  fhaded  in  the  middle  to  each  fide;  the  completion 
4  of  the  face  rather  darker  than  the  mulattoe ;  the  face 
«  flattifhj  a  large  wide  mouth,  almoftfromearto  ear,  fmalj 
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this  extraordinary  animal,  who,  according 
to  his  information,  is  only  to  be  feen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola  :  But  his  fon,  he  fays, 
in  his  laft  voyage,  faw  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  cut  off,  a  little  above  the  wrift,  which, 
though  dry  and  withered  when  he  faw  it, 

CD  J 

4  flattifh.  nofe,  longifh  chin,  eyebrows  and  forehead  like 
4  ours*  and  good  regular  teeth  like  ours;  makes  comical 

*  grimaces  with  its  face,  and  in  its  face  is  mod  like  to  the 

*  mod  ugly  old  mulattoe  woman  you  ever  faw,  but  ugli- 
4  er.  Its  face  cannot  help  exciting  laughter  ;  and  I  have 

*  heard  the  natives  fay,  if  they  are  laughed  at,  they  take  it 
4  to  heart;  which  I  believe  is  the  reafon  why  fcarce  one 
8  of  them  can  be  brought  home  alive.  My  young  one  I 
8  got  at  Serraleon,  I  could  keep  alive  only  three  months; 
4  and  this  might  be  the  caufe  of  his  untimely  end;  as  a 
4  friend  of  mine,  that  refided  there  many  years,  told  me, 
8  that  the  natives  alfured  him,  that,  if  they  were  laughed 
c  at  and  made  game  of,  they  certainly  took  it  to  heart 
4  and  died.  Myanfwer  to  him  was,  if  that  was 'the  cafe, 
8  they  mud  die;  for  it  was  impoffible  to  look  at  them 
8  without  laughing.  This  animal  I  have  only  feen  at 
6  Serraleon  and  the  coaft  of  Angola,  never  on  the  Gold 

*  Coaft;  the  Impungu  I  have  never  heard  of,  but  on  the 
4  coaft  of  Angola.  The  Chimpenza,  at  its  full  growth,  is 
4  from  two  to  three  feet  high  on  all-four;  is  very  ftrong, 
4  much  ftronger  than  man  in  proportion,  as  appears  by 
4  a  droll  adventure  that  happened  near  Cabenda,  with 
4  one  of  thefe  animals,  a  little  before  my  fon  was  there 
4  laft.  As  the  women  in  that  country  do  moftly  the  work  of 
4  the  field,  one  of  them  told  her  hulband,  that  fomething  ate 
4  the  corn  and  the  fugar  canes.  He  accordingly  gets  up  next 
4  morning,  loads  his  gun ;  and  feeing  fome  of  thefe  ani- 
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was  fo  much  larger  than  the  hand  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  man,  that  it  mu  ft  have  belonged  to 
an  animal  of  no  lefs  fize  than  nine  feet,  or 
perhaps  greater.  xAmd  the  gentleman  who 
procured  me  this  information  (Mr  Bell)  told 
me,  that  he  knew  an  Englifh  furgeon,  who 

‘  mals  among  the  corn,  fires  among  them,  and  wounds 
‘  one,  which  happened  to  be  a  female.  The  hufband,  a- 
4  larmed  at  its  cries,  and  exafperated,  purfues  the  man, 
4  who  had  juft  time  to  get  into  his  houfe,  and  fhut  the 
4  door,  before  the  Chimpenza  came  up  with  him.  It 
4  foon  burfl  open  the  door,  feized  the  man,  drags  him 
4  out  and  hauls  him  along.  The  wife  cries  out  >  and  a- 
4  larms  the  neighbours,  faying  an  old  .man  with  a  white 
4  face,  which  the  Chimpenza  refembled,  had  run  away 
4  with  her  hufband.  They  gathered  as  many  as  they 
4  could,  and  as  foon,  to  refcue  the  man;  but  the  Chim- 
4  penza  had  got  him  near  to  where  his  wife  was,  before 
4  they  came  up,  and  would  not  let  him  go  till  they  had 
4  fhot  him  dead.  This  man  ufed  to  come  to  the  fa&ories, 
4  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Chimpenza,  and  I  fuppofe 
*  will  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  animal  lives  chiefly  or  al- 
4  together  on  the  fruits  of  the  country,  fuch  as  plantains, 
4  bananas,  palm  nuts,  fugar  canes,  and  ears  of  corn, 
4  which  they  roafl  as  the  natives  do.  I  alked  how  they 
4  made  their  fire ;  was  told,  they  take  a  flick  out  of  the 
4  black  people’s  fire  that  are  at  work  in  the  field,  and  fo 
4  make  their  own.  When  a  he  one  catches  a  black  wo- 
4  man,  it  commonly  forces,  and  lies  with  her;  if  there  are 
4  feveral,  they  all  do  it,  itfeems,  in  their  turns. 

4  The  Itfena  is  a  fpecies  betwixt  the  two  former,  lefs 
4  than  thelmpungu,  and  larger  than  the  Chimpenza;  like 
4  the  Chimpenza  in  every  refpcft,  unlefs  in  fize.  They  keep 
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meafured  the  body  of  one  of  them  that  was 
above  eight  feet.  His  body  is  covered  with 
black  hair,  but  the  hair  of  his  head  longer. 
He  is  amazingly  ftrong,  and  the  terror  of 
the  woods  which  he  inhabits,  living  alto¬ 
gether  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They 

*  to  themfelves,  the  Chimpenza  and  they  not  agreeing. 

‘  N.  B.  all  the  three  fpecies  have  no  tail.* 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  fays, 
that  the  Orang  Outangs,  when  they  want  water,  fatisfy 
their  third;  by  fucking  the  juicy  bark  of  a  certain  tree. 
Gabriel  Sagard,  a  French  traveller  in  North  America,  of 
whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  mention 
afterwards,  fays  the  fame  of  the  Hurons,  a  people  of 
North  America  p.  126, 

This  letter- writer,  by  what  he  fays  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang  throwing  down  palm  trees,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
wine,  feems  to'fuppofe  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  a  vi¬ 
nous  liquor  without  fermentation.  If  fa,  he  is  a  bad 
chymiil ;  and  thofe  who  are  refolved  not  believe  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  a  man,  will,  from  this  miftake,  fufped 
his  veracity  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  fad,  which  he 
mu (l  have  underftood,  And  thofe  who  prefume,  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  fydem  of  philofophy,  to  limit  the  pow¬ 
er  of  creation  in  the  nobleft,  as  well  as  mod  various  work 
of  God  here  below,  to  fix  or  leven  feet  of  liature,  will,  I 
know,  upon  the  credit  of  their  hypothecs,  either  rejed 
altogether  the  letter-writer’s  narrative,  or  boldly  afferC 
that  this  animal  of  nine  feet  is  a  gigantic  monkey,  not  a 
man.  But  to  thofe,  who  have  already  decided  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  are  not  difpofed  to  inquire,  I  do 
not  write. 
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purfue  the  negroes  when  they  fee  them,  and 

fometimes  kill  them ;  at  other  times  they 

'  *  * 

make  prifoners  of  them,  and  iead  them  off 
by  the  hand.  One  of  themfelves  was  taken, 
and  brought  wdth  fome  negroe  flaves  to  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Malemba.  He 
wras  a  young  one,  but  fix  feet  and  a  half 
tall.  Before  he  came  to  this  city,  he  had 
been  kept  fome  months  in  company  writh 
the  negroe  flaves,  and  during  that  time  was 
tame  and  gentle,  and  took  his  victuals  very 
quietly;  but,  when  he  wTas  brought  into  the 
town,  fuch  crowds  of  people  came  about 
him  to  gaze  at  him,  that  he  could  not  bear 
it,  but  grew  fullen,  abftained  from  food, 
and  died  in  four  or  five  davs.  The  little  one, 
which  he  calls  Chimpcnza ,  appears  to  have 
the  fame  fenfe  of  honour.  For,  if  they  are 
laughed  at,  they  take  it  fo  much  to  heart, 
that  they  languifh  and  die,  as  the  natives 
affured  him;  and  he  had  one  of  them  him- 
felf  aboard  his  fhip,  who  died,  as  he  ima¬ 
gines,  for  that  reafon,  in  three  months.  And 
he  tells  a  {lory  of  one  of  them,  which  feems 
to  fhewthat  they  have  a  fenfe  of  jufliceas  well 
as  honour.  For  a  negroe  having  fhot  a  female 
of  this  kind  that  was  feeding  among  his  In¬ 
dian  corn,  the  male,  whom  v  or  author  calls 
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the  hufband  of  this  female,  purfued  the  ne- 
groe  into  his  houfe,  of  which  having  forced 
open  the  door,  he  feized  the  negro  and  drag¬ 
ged  him  out  of  the  houfe,  to  the  place  where 
his  wife  lay  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  relcue 
the  negroe,  nor  force  the  Chi m penza  to  quit 
his  hold  of  him,  till  they  fhot  him  likewife.  If 
he  had  feverely  beaten  or  killed  the  negro, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expe&ed  from  brutal  fury  and  re¬ 
venge  ;  but  the  dragging  him  to  the  place 
where  his  mate  lay  dead  could  not,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  be  with  any  other  defign,  but 
to  fhew  him  what  he  had  done,  and  then, 
perhaps,  offer  him  up  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
It  is  reported,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe 
Chimpenzas  live  together  in  communities, 
build  little  towns  or  villages,  are  governed 
by  a  king  that  does  not  work,  and  have 
their  games  and  paftimes  as  wrell  as  the  ne¬ 
groes.  So  far  at  leaf!  is  certain,  that,  if  they 
have  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  juftice,  they  mull 
likewife  be  a  political  animal.  Their  height, 
when  upon  all-four,  is  betwixt  two  and 
three  feet ;  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  their 
height,  when  they  ftand  ere£t,  to  be  about 
double  that;  and  their  ftrength  appears. 
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from  the  above  mentioned  ftory,  to  be  great* 
er,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  The 
middle  fpecies  he  calls  Itfena.  They  are 
greater  than  the  Chimpenza,  andlefs  than  the 
Impungu.  They  herd  by  themfelves,  not 
mixing  with  either  of  the  two  other  kinds. 

Such  is  the  account,  which  this  gentle¬ 
man  gives  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  Orang 
Outang;  and  I  trufl  the  more  to  the  fads 
related  by  him,  that  he  fets  out  upon  an  hy¬ 
pothecs  different  from  mine,  viz.  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  not  a  man,  but  a  fpecies 
betwixt  man  and  monkey.  This  at  leaft 
makes  me  fure,  that  he  does  not  violate 
truth,  in  favour  of  my  hypothefis. 

The  fub fiance  of  all  thefe  different  relations 
is,  that  the  Orang  Outang  is  an  animal  of 
the  human  form,  infide  as  well  as  outfide: 
That  he  has  the  human  intelligence,  as  much 
as  can  be  expeded  in  an  animal  living  with¬ 
out  civility  or  arts  :  That  he  has  a  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind,  mild,  docile,  and  humane: 
That  he  has  the  fentiments  and  affedions 
peculiar  to  our  fpecies,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  of 
modefly,  of  honour,  and  of  juftice;  and 
likewife  an  attachment  of  love  and  friend- 
fhip  to  one  individual,  fo  flrong  in  fome  in- 
Vol.  I.  T 
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fiances,  that  the  one  friend  will  not  furvive 
the  other:  That  they  live  in  fociety,  and 
have  fame  arts  of  life;  for  they  build  huts, 
and  ufe  an  artificial  weapon  for  attack  and 
defence,  viz.  a  ftick ;  which  no  animal, 
merely  brute,  is  known  to  do.  They  fhew 
alfo  counfel  and  defign,  by  carrying  off 
creatures  of  our  fpecies,  for  certain  purpo- 
fes,  and  keeping  them  for  years  together, 
without  doing  them  any  harm;  which  no 
brute  creature  was  ever  known  to  do.  They 
appear  likewife  to  have  fome  kind  of  civi¬ 
lity  among  them,  and  to  pradife  certain 
rites,  fuch  as  that  of  burying  the  dead, 

V 

It  is  from  thefe  facts  that  we  are  to  judge, 
whether  or  not  the  Orang  Outang  belongs 
to  our  fpecies.  Mr  Buffon  has  decided  that  . 
he  does  not.  Mr  Fmuffeau  inclines  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion.  The  firft  feems  to  be  fen- 
fifale  of  the  weight  of  the  fads  againft  him, 
and  particularly  what  Bontius,  the  Batavian 
phyfician,  relates.  But  Bontius,  fays  he, 
has  exaggerated,  tie  was  prejudiced;  and, 
if  we  retrench  from  his  narrative  what  he 
has  faid  of  the  modefty  of  the  Orang  Ou¬ 
tang  female,  there  will  remain  nothing  but 
an  ape,  of  which  we  have  more  accurate  de- 
fcriptions  from  other  authors.  Ibid*  p.  46, 
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If  we  are  in  this  way  to  treat  the  teftimony 
of  a  learned  phyfician  and  naturalift,  I  do 
not  know  how  any  fa£t  of  natural  hiftory 
can  be  proved.  But  why  does  he  not  re¬ 
ject,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  authority  of 
a  countryman  of  his  own,  Mr  Noelle,  like- 
wife  a  phyfician;  and  who  reports  what  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary  than  what  Bontius  relates 
of  this  animal,  and  indeed  incredible,  upon 
the  fuppoiition  of  his  being  a  monkey,  not 
a  man,  namely,  the  learning  to  play  very 
well  upon  the  pipe,  harp,  and  other  inflru- 
ments  of  mufic?  Why  not  that  of  Mr  de 
la  Broffe,  likewife  his  countryman  ?  Why  not 

that  of  Henry  Grofs,  our  countryman?  Why 
not  that  of  Battel  and  Purchas,  from  whom 
he  has  taken  his  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of 
animal  into  great  and  fmall,  calling  the 
great  Pongo ,  and  the  fmall  Jocko?  Ibid . 
p.  49.  befides  feveral  others  whom  I  have 
not  mentioned,  particularly,  one  Mr  Guat; 

who  relates  that  he  faw,  in  Java,  and 
brought  along  with  him  in  the  fhip,  a  fe¬ 
male,  whom  he  is  pleafed  to  call  an  ape; 
who  (hewed  the  fame  marks  of  modefty 
that  the  female  OrangOutang  did,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Bontius,  by  covering  with  her  hand 
what  the  antients  thought  it  was  proper  the 

T  2 
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Goddefs  of  love  fhould  conceal,  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  befides,  performed  feveral  0- 
ther  human  adtions,  fuch  as,  making  her 
bed,  covering  herfelf  with  the  bed-cloaths, 
binding  her  head  with  a  handkerchief,  when 
fhe  had  a  headach  ?  Ibid.  pag.  57.  et  58.  If 
fuch  adfions  as  thefe,  and  others  mentioned 
by  other  travellers,  whom  I  have  quoted,  are 
not  the  refult  of  human  intelligence,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  to  difcover  it  from  a&i- 
ons :  And  if  we  do  not  believe  fadts  proved  by 
fuch  a  concurrence  of  teftimony,  not  only  of 
common  travellers,  but  of  learned  phyfici- 
ans,  I  repeat  it  again,  I  do  not  know  how 
any  fafi:  of  natural  hiftory  is  to  be  proved.  . 

There  are  fome  of  our  naturalifts,  who 
have  attended  fo  much  to  fadts,  and  dealt  fo 
much  in  experiment,  that  they  feem  to  have  i 
given  up  their  reafon  altogether;  for  they 
will  believe  nothing,  but  what  is  pro-'  i 
ved  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  There  are:  : 
others,  who  have  gone  to  a  contrary  ex--': 
treme;  and  having  formed  fyftems  without  1] 
fadts,  adjuft  the  fadts  to  their  prejudicated!  ‘ 
opinions,  believing  juft  as  much  ofil 
them  as  fuits  their  purpofe,  and  no  more.^ 
Of  this  number,  I  take  Mr  Buffon  to  berp( 
who  has  formed  to  himfelf  a  definition  :le 
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of  man,  by  which  he  makes  the  faculty  of 
fpeech  a  part  of  his  effence  and  nature;  and 
having  thus  defined  man,  he  boldly  avers, 
that  the  ftate  of  pure  nature,  in  which  man 
had  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  is'  a  ftate  altoge¬ 
ther  ideal  and  imaginary,  and  fuch  as  never 
had  any  real  exiftence.  Ibid .  p.  36. 

This  definition  of  man  is  very  different 
from  that  given  by  antient  philofophers ; 
none  of  whom  evdr  dreamed,  that  any  thing 
elfe  was  effential  to  man,  except  reafon,  and 
intelligence,  to  which,  if  we  pleafe,  we  may 
add,  as  fome  of  them  did,  the  human  form. 
And  I  hope,  I  have  fo  far  fupported  the  o- 
pinion  of  my  mafters,  as  to  have  {hewn, 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  articula- 
Ition  is  not  natural  to  man.  And  indeed,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  any  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  the  contrary,  either  does  not  under¬ 
hand  the  nature  of  this  fo  artificial  opera¬ 
tion,  and  thinks,  like  the  mere  vulgar,  that, 
becaufe  he  performs  it  fo  eafily,  therefore  it 
is  natural  to  him;  or  he  muft  be  underftood 
1  to  fpeak  of  man,  in  another  ftate  of  exif- 
iijtence,  more  perfect,  and  with  faculties 
nuch  fuperior  to  thofe  which  he  enjoys  at 
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Mr  Buffon  does  not  fay,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  articulation  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  the  animal  operations  of  breathing,  digefh- 
ing,  and  moving;  tho1  I  think  he  mu  ft  be 
underftood  to  believe  fo,  in  order  to  make 
him  confiftent  with  himfelf.  But  he  fays, 
that,  if  we  could  fuppofe  a  mother  without 
the  life  of  fpeech,  fhe  would,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  time 
neceflary  to  nurfe  and  rear  a  child,  form  a 
language,  by  the  intercourfe  which  (he  muft 
neceflarily  have  with  the  child.  Ibid.pag.  36. 
If  this  be  true,  Mr  Buffon  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  the  conclufion  which  he  draws 
from  it,  That,  as  the  Orang  Outangs  have: 
have  not  invented  a  language,  they  are  not 
men:  For  the  faft  cannot  be  doubted,  that; 
the  Orang  Outang  mothers  nurfe  their  own, 
children,  tho’  I  think  it  may  be  very  juftly 
doubted,  whether  they  require  fo  long  ten¬ 
dance  from  the  mother,  as  the  fpace  of  three- 
years.  But,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  whati 
I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  this  fuppo- 
fition  of  Mr  Buffon,  that  a  language  would;! 
be  invented  in  three  years,  by  the  inter-  i 
courfe  betwixt  a  mother  and  a  child,  is;j 
moft  wild  and  extravagant,  and  plainly! 
{hews,  that,  however  much  Mr  Buffon  may  ; 
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have  ftudied  facts  of  natural  hiftory,  he  has 
not  confidered  language  as  a  philofopher. 
And  he  appears  to  me  not  even  to  have 
fufficiently  attended  to  a  fad,  that  falls  un¬ 
der  daily  obfervation,  I  mean,  the  com¬ 
merce  betwixt  a  mother  and  her  child, 
which,  among  the  brutes,  muft  of  neceffity 
be  carried  on  by  inarticulate  cries,  or  by 
figns  and  geftures ;  and  is  likewife  fo  carried 
on  tor  the  greater  part  among  us.  For,  tho’ 
the  mother  or  nurfe,  being  in  the  habit  of 
fpeaking,  and  commonly  much  inclined  to 
fpeak,  have  a  great  deal  of  converfation  with 
the  child  ;  yet  I  believe  Mr  Buffon  will  not 
pretend,  that  the  child  underftands  this  con- 
verlation,  at  lead  for  the  fird  two  years.  And 
the  fad:  moft  undoubtedly  is,  that,  whatever  a 
child,  when  it  is  very  young,  learns  by  the 
voice  of  the  mother,  is  from  her  inarticulate 
cries,  of  which  they  ufe  a  great  many.  Here, 

then,  we  have  a  language  invented  by  a  mo¬ 
ther  or  nurfe,  in  the  fpace  of  no  more  than 
three  years,  without  any  the  lead  neceffi- 
ty ;  as  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  bu- 
finefs  could  be  carried  on,  without  any  fuch 
communication  betwixt  the  parties,  which, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  would  be 

T  4 
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altogether  impracticable.  But,  fuppofing  the 
invention  to  be  of  fome  ufe,  how  fhall  we 
reconcile  this  great  facility  of  inventing  a 
language,  with  what  Mr  BufFon  fays  in  a- 
nother  place,  [ibid.  p.  35.)  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  learning  a  language  after  it  is  in¬ 
vented,  tho’ the  learner  have  the  advantage  of 
both  imitation  and  inftrudion  ?  The  fame 
word,  fays  he,  muft  be  repeated  to  an  infant,  a 
thoufandandathoufand  times,  before  he  can 
learn  to  pronounce  it;  and,  before  he  can 
apply  the  found,  after  he  has  learned  it,  to 
its  proper  objed,  that  objed  muft  be  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand 
times  likewife.  If  it  be  fo  difficult  for  the 
child,  even  by  imitation  and  inftrudion,  to 
learn  a  language,  how  is  it  poffible  tofuppofe, 
that  the  mother,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
fhould  have  invented  it?  Or,  if  wecouldfup- 
pofe,  that  the  mother  had  capacity  for  fo  won¬ 
derful  an  invention  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  how 
can  we  fuppofe,  that,  while  fhe  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  care  of  nourifhing  and  prefer- 
ving  her  child,  fhe  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  inventing  what  was  altogether  ufelefs  for 
her  child?  If  we  can  believe  this,  we  muft 
likewife  believe,  that  a  favage,  altogether 
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folitary,  would  invent  a  language,  for  which 
he  had  no  ufe. 

If,  therefore,  language  be  not  effential  to 
man’s  nature,  nor  of  fo  eafy  acquifition,  that 
it  will  refult  from  the  natural  operation  of  a 
mother  nurfing  her  child ;  it  follows,  of  con- 
fequence,  that  there  was  a  time  when  men- 
did  not  fpeak.  Now,  I  defire  to  know,  in 
that  fituation,  what  would  be  the  criterion; 
and  diftinguifhing  mark  of  difference,  be¬ 
twixt  men  and  the  Orang  Outang,  in  his 
prefent  ftate  ?  Nay,  I  will  go  further ;  and 
I  defire  any  philofopher  to  tell  me  the  fpe- 
cific  difference  betwixt  an  Orang  Outang 
fitting  at  table,  and  behaving  as  Mr  de  la 
Broffe  or  Mr  Buffon  himfelf  has  defcri- 
bed  him,  and  one  of  our  dumb  perfons  ;  and, 
in  general,  I  believe  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
or  rather  impoffible,  for  a  man,  who  is  ac« 
cuflomed  to  divide  things  according  to  fpe- 
cific  marks,  not  individual  differences,  to 
draw  the  line  betwixt  the  Orang  Outang 
and  the  dumb  perfons  among  us.  They 
have  both  their  organs  of  pronunciation, 
and  both  ffiew  figns  oi  intelligence  by  their 
a&ions,  with  this  difference,  no  doubt,  that 
our  dumb  perfons,  having  been  educated  a- 
mong  civilized  men,  have  more  intelligence. 
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Buthowisitpoffible,  from  this  difference  on¬ 
ly  of  greater  or  lefs,  and  which  can  be  fo  well 
accounted  for,  to  conceive  them  to  be  of 
different  fpeciefes  ? 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fupport  the 
antient  definition  of  man,  and  to  fhew  that 
it  belongs  to  the  Orang  Outang,  though  he 
have  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  And  indeed  it 
appears  furprifmg  to  me,  that  any  man, 
pretending  to  be  a  philcfopher,  fhould  not 

1 

be  fatisfied  with  the  expreffion  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  mod  ufeful  way,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  I  mean  by  actions  ;  but  fhould 
require  likewife  the  expreffion  of  them,  by 
thofe  figns  of  arbitrary  inflitution  we  call 
ivordss  before  they  will  allow  an  animal  to 
defer ve  the  name  of  man.  Suppofe  that, 
upon  inquiry,  it  fhould  be  found,  that  the 
Orang  Outangs  have  not  only  invented  the 
art  of  building  huts,  and  of  attacking  and 
defending  with  flicks,  but  alfo  have  contri¬ 
ved  a  way  of  communicating  to  the  abfent, 
and  recording  their  ideas  by  the  method  of 
painting  or  drawing,  as  is  praTifed  by  ma¬ 
ny  barbarous  nations,  (and  the  fuppofition 
is  not  at  all  impoffible,  or  even  improbable) ; 
and  fuppofe  they  fhould  have  contrived  fome 
form  of  government,  and  fhould  eledt  kings 
or  rulers,  which  is  poffible,  and,  according  to 
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the  information  of  the  Briftol  merchant  a- 

bove  mentioned,  is  reported  to  be  actually 

the  cafe,  what  would  Mr  Buffon  then  fay  ? 

* 

Mud  they  (till  be  accounted  brutes,  becaufe 
they  have  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  method 
of  communication  by  articulate  founds  ? 

But,  as  I  mull  admit,  that,  if  the  Orang 
Outangs  be  men,  they  have  at  leaft  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  learning  to  fpeak  by  imitation, 

what  {hall  I  fay  to  the  other  fet  of  philo- 

% 

fophers  that  I  mentioned,  who  will  believe 
nothing  but  what  is  proved  by  fad',  and 
confequently  will  not  believe  that  the  Orang 
Outang  could  be  taught  to  fpeak,  unlefs  he 
were  adually  fo  taught  ?  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  fay  they,  fufpend  our  judgement  con¬ 
cerning  the  humanity  of  your  Orang  Ou¬ 
tang,  till  we  hear,  or  are  credibly  informed 
that  fome  of  them  fpeak. 

With  fuch  philofophers,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  argue,  that,  having  the  human  in¬ 
telligence,  and  likewife  the  organs  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  they  mull  neceffarily  have  the 
capacity  of  learning,  by  teaching  and  imita¬ 
tion,  if  not  of  inventing  a  language  ;  and, 
if  he  have  the  capacity  of  learning  to  fpeak, 
that  is  fufficient  to  denominate  him  a  man, 
though  he  never  attain  to  the  actual  exercife 
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of  the  faculty ;  becaufe  human  nature,  as 
we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  confifts  chiefly 
of  capabilities.  But  I  fay  to  thefe  gentle¬ 
men,  firfi*  That  the  experiment  has  never 
been  fairly  tried  upon  any  Orang  Outang 
that  has  been  hitherto  brought  to  Europe. 
For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  pains  were 
ever  taken  to  teach  any  of  them  to  Ipeak. 
We  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  they  would 
not  learn  the  art,  if  the  fame  pains  were  to 
be  bellowed  upon  them  that  Mr  Braidwood 
bellows  upon  his  fcholars. 

But,  2 dly^  I  fay,  that,  if  the  experiment 
fhould  not  fucceed,  it  would  not  prove  that 
the  Orang  Outang  is  not  a  man.  For  the 
habits  and  difpofitions  of  mind,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  the  aptitude  to  learn  any  thing,  are 
qualities  which  go  to  the  race,  as  well  as  the 
fhape  and  other  bodily  qualities.  And  it  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  the  offspring  of  a  fa- 
vage  animal  will  never  be  fo  tame,  whate¬ 
ver  pains  may  be  taken  upon  him,  as  the 
offspring  of  a  tame  animal.  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  it  is  with  wild  men,  as  with  wild 
fruits,  which  we  know  will  not  lofe  their  fa- 
vage  nature  at  the  firft  remove,  but  can  on¬ 
ly  be  tamed  by  continued  culture  for  a  fuc- 
celfion  of  generations.  And,  accordingly, 
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Kolben,  in  his  account  of  the  Hottentots, 

tells  us,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  tame  a  Hot- 

• 

tentot,  and  reconcile  him  to  Dutch  manners, 
though  taken  quite  young,  and  brecl  up  in 
the  European  way  ;  and  he  fays,  the  expe¬ 
riment  has  been  often  tried,  but  never  fuc- 
ceeded.  In  like  manner,  an  Iroquois,  or 
Huron,  though  taken  very  young,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  never  been  able  to  breed  to  la¬ 
bour  or  a  fedentary  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely,  that  the  child  of  an  Orang 
Outang,  and  much  lefs  a  grown  one,  would 
not  have  that  difpofition  of  mind,  and 
aptitude  to  learn  a  language  which  our 
children  have.  And  belides,  we  ought  to 
confider,  that  it  is  a  diftinguifhing  charac¬ 
terise  of  the  barbarous  nations,  that  they 
are  very  lazy,  and  altogether  averfe  to  la¬ 
bour,  unlefs  where  they  fee  an  urgent  necef- 
fity  for  it.  Now,  to  learn  to  fpeak,  is 
a  matter  of  great  labour,  as  Mr  BufFon  him- 
felf  acknowledges,  even  though  we  begin 
as  early  as  poffible,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
imitation  as  well  as  inftru&ion. 

Lajlly ,  I  fay,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  this  wild  man  of  the  woods  is  to  be 
found  with  fome  ufe  of  articulation.  This 
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is  attefied  by  Mr  Maillet,  the  author  of  the 
Befcription  of  Egypt,  who,  in  a  work  of 
his,  entitled  Telliamedy  has  collected  a  great 
many  curious  fadts  concerning  the  varieties 
of  our  fpecies*  In  this  work  he  relates, 
4  that,  in  1702,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
4  pany  fent  out  two  veffels  from  Batavia  for 
4  the  coafts  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  fouth- 
4  ern  countries,  in  order  to  trade  and  make 
4  difcoveries.  During  that  expedition,  which 
4  wTas  of  no  ufe,  the  Dutch  feized  two  male 
4  animals,  which  they  brought  to  Batavia, 

4  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country 
4  where  they  were  taken,  they  called  Orangs 
4  Outangs ,  that  is,  Men  who  live  in  the 
4  woods .  They  had  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
4  man  form,  and  like  us  walked  upon  two 
4  legs.  Their  legs  and  arms  wTere  very 
4  fmall,  and  thick  covered  with  hair,  fame 
4  of  wdiich  they  alfo  had  on  the  whole  of 
4  their  body,  their  faces  not  excepted.  Their 
4  feet  were  flat  where  they  are  joined  to  the 
4  leg;  fo  that  they  refembled  a  piece  of 
4  plank  with  a  baton  driven  into  it.  Thefe 
4  Orangs  Outangs  had  the  nails  of  their  tin- 
4  gers  and  toes  very  long,  and  fomewhat 
4  crooked.  They  could  only  articulate  founds 
4  very  indiftindly ;  but  were  verymelancho- 
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c  ly,  gentle,  and  peaceable.  The  one  died 
<  at  Batavia,  and  the  other  in  the  road  to 
‘  Holland,  whither  he  was  fent  as  a  curiofi- 
c  ty  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  hurope^. 
Thofe  who  are  refolved  not  to  believe  that 
the  Orang  Outang  is  of  our  fpecies,  will  not, 

I  know,  believe  this  ftory.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  it ;  not 
only  from  the  credit  that  is  due  to  this  au¬ 
thor,  but  becaufe  I  know  myfelf  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  faw  two  fuch  animals  as  Mr  Mail- 
let  defcribes,  at  Batavia,  who  came  likewife 
from  New  Guinea,  or  New  Holland,  and 
had  fome  little  ufe  of  articulation.  And 
indeed,  upon  much  lefs  authority,  I  fhould 
be  difpofed  to  believe,  that  a  creature,  who 
is  in  every  refpedt  capable  of  fpeaking,  did 
actually  ipeak. 

But,fuppofe  he  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
with  the  ufe  of  this  faculty,  I  ftill  maintain, 
that  his  being  poffeffed  of  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  it,  by  having  both  the  human  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  organs  of  pronunciation, 
joined  to  the  difpofitions  and  affections  of 
his  mind,  mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  denominate  him  a  man.  And  it 

1 

appears  very  extraordinary  to  fuppofe  that 

*  Telliamed ,  Englfti  Tranfiation,  p.  246. 
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he  is  of  another  fpecies,  not  becaufe  he 
wants  any  organs  that  we  have,  fuch  as  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  but  becaufe  he  does  not 
make  the  fame  ufe  of  them  ;  a  thing  which 
I  have  fhewn  is  a  matter  of  art,  and  not  to 
be  acquired  but  by  men  who  have  lived  long 
together  in  clofe  intercourfe,  and  pradtifed 
other  arts.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  that,  if  men  have  had  no  occafion 
to  live  together  in  that  kind  of  ftrift  fociety, 
but  have  been  able  to  fubfift  upon  the  natu- 
ral  fruits  of  the  earth,  with  few  or  no  arts? 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outang, 
they  fhould  not  have  acquired  a  language. 
And  thus  much  with  refpeft  to  Mr  Buffon’s 
opinion  concerning  this  animal. 

I  come  now  to  examine  Linnaeus’s  opi¬ 
nion.  He  agrees  with  me,  that  fpeaking  is 
not  effential  to  man;  for  he  makes  the  cha- 
rafter iftics  of  the  wrild  man  to  b t  four-foot ~ 
ed,  mute ,  and  rough ,  or  hairy*.  As  to  the 
Orang  Outang,  he  makes  him  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Troglodyte— calls  him  homo 
nochirnus — fays  that  he  is  to  be  found  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  iEthiopia,  and 
in  the  caves  of  Java,  Amboina,  and  Terna- 
tea.  His  colour  is  white;  he  walks  ereft; 
is  of  lefs  ftature  than  ours  by  a  half ;  his 

%  Tetrafnit,  7?mtus,  birfutus-  Syftem. 
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eyes  are  of  an  orbicular  form,  with  other 
particulars  concerning  his  make.  He  lives 
five  and  twenty  years.  He  is  almofl  blind 
in  day  light,  and  then  lurks.  At  night  he 
fees,  comes  out  and  fteels :  He  makes  a 
hifiing  noife  in  fpeaking.  He  believes,  the 
Earth  was  made  upon  his  account,  and  that 
fome  time  or  other  he  is  to  govern  it  *.  This 
animal  Linnaeus  makes  the  fame  with  the  O- 
rang  Outang,  or  homo  fylvejlris ,  of  Bontius. 

!  But  it  is  impoffible  he  can  be  the  fame  with 
i  the  great  Orang  Outang  which  Battel,  Sellout - 
i  ten,  Mr  De  la  Brolfe,  Guat,  and  fo  many 
other  travellers  have  feen.  Mr  BufFon 
I  thinks  that  he  has  confounded  the  Orang 
j  Outang  with  the  white  Negroe.  But,  as 
t  Linnaeus  has  given  him  the  membrcina  nic - 
j  titans ,  or  film  which  comes  over  the  eye, 

I  U 

1  1 

*  c  Corpus  album,  incefTu  eredum,  noftro  dimidio  mi- 

*  nus.  Pili  albi,  contortuplicati.  Oculi  orbiculati :  Iride 
1  pupillaque  aurea.  Palpebrae  antice  meumbentes,  cum 

*  membrana  niditante.  Vifus  lateralis,  nodurnus.  Manu- 
4  um  d.igiti  in  credo  attingentes  genua.  ./Etas  viginti 
‘  quinque  anporum.  Die  caecutit,  latet;  nodu  videt, 
‘  exit,  furatur.  Loquitur  fibilo ;  cogitat,  ratiocinatur,  ere- 

*  dit  fui  caufa  fadam  teilurem,  fc  aliquando  iterum  fore 
c  imperantem,  fi  unquam  fides  peregrinantibus  multis.* 
Syft,  nat.  voL  i./\  33. 
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as  in  a  hawk,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
not  the  white  negroe  any  more  than  the  Orang 
On  tang,  neither  of  which  has  this  mem¬ 
brane.  But  the  animal  Linnaeus  here  de¬ 
fer  ibes  is,  the  Troglodytes  of  AbyfTmia,  and 
who  probably  are  the  fame  with  the  Tro¬ 
glodytes  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Of 
them  I  have  fpoken  in  a  note  upon  the  pre- 
ceeding  chapter,  pag.  245.  But  I  do  not  under¬ 
hand  what  Linnaeus  means,  when  he  fays 
that  this  Troglodyte,  or  Orang  Outang,  is  of 
the  genus  of  man,  but  not  of  a  fpecies  of 
men  fuch  as  we  belong  to.  Nay,  he  will 
not  fo  much  as  allow  him  to  be  a  variety  of 
our  fpecies,  of  which,  he  fays,  his  having 
the  membranci  niffiitans ,  and  the  length  of  his 
arms  or  hands,  is  a  clear  proof  L  In  the 

*  Genus  Troglodytae  ab  homine  diftin&um,  adhibi- 
ta  quamvis  omni  attentione,  obtinere  non  potui,  nift  af- 
fumerem  notam  lubricam,  in  aliis  generibus  non  conftan- 
tem.  Nec  dentes  laniarii,  minime  a  reliquis  remoti ;  nec 
nymphae  Caftrae,  quibus  carent  ftmiae,  hunc  ad  fimias  re- 
ducere  admittebant.  Inquirant  autoptae  in  vivo,  qua 
ratione,  modo  notae  aliqnae  exiftant,  ab  hominis  genere 
feparari  queat  ;  nam  biter  jhnias  •verfemtem  opportet  efje  find- 
am.  Appollodor , 

Spec  1  em  Troglodytae  ab  homine  ftipiente  diftindiffi- 
mam,  nec  noftri  generis  illam,  nec  fanguinis  efte,  ftatura 
quamvis  fimillimam,  dubinm  non  eft;  nec  itaque  varieta- 
tem  credas,  quam  vel  fola  membrana  niditans  abfolute 
negat,  et  manuum  longi  tudo  ;  voL  1 .  pag.  3  3 . 
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firjl  place,  according  to  the  philofophy  that 
I  have  learned,  man  is  not  a  genus,  but  one 
of  the  loweft  fpecies  of  the  genus  animal, 
below  which  there  is  nothing  but  individu¬ 
als.  He  is  defined  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers  to  be  a  rationed  animal ,  capable  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  fcience  ;  according  to  which  de¬ 
finition,  every  rational  animal  with  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  whether  mute  or  fpeaking,  black  or 
white,  great  or  fmall,  with  round  eyes  or 
long  eyes,  &c.  is  a  man.  If  thefe  variations 
go  to  the  race,  I  call  them  'variations  of  the 
fpecies ;  fuch  as  that  of  black  and  white,  flat 
nofes  and  thick  lips,  which  are  the  differen¬ 
ces  betwixt  us  and  the  negroes.  If  they  do 
not  go  in  the  race,  or  only  fometimes,  but 
not  conftantly,  fuch  as  deformities  among 
us,  and  the  difference  of  great  and  fmall, 
the  colour  of  the  eye,  and  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  our  ftru&ure,  I  call  them  'variations 
of  the  individual .  If  the  variation  is  very 
great,  and  much  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  we  call  fuch  an  individual  a  mon- 
Jler .  Of  this  kind,  according  to  my  in- 
formation,  is  the  white  negroe;  for  he  is 
produced  of  black  parents;  and,  if  he  pro¬ 
pagate  at  all,  of  which  I  am  not  fure,  he 

U  2 
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does  not  beget  another  white  negroe  ;  io 
that  there  is  no  race  of  fuch  men.  And 
the  fame  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  fpotted 
men,  of  whom  Strahlemberg,  the  Swedifh 
officer,  fpeaks  in  his  account  of  Siberia. 

But,  'ido.  It  appears  to  me  very  hrange, 
that  an  animal,  which  thinks,  forms  opini¬ 
ons,  and  fpeaks,  as  Linnaeus  has  defcribed 
his  Troglodyte,  fhould  not  be  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  dihind: 
from  the  homo  fapiens ,  the  name  that 
he  is  pleafed  to  give  us. 

It  may  be  true,  that,  not  having  hudied 
Linnaeus’s  fyhem,  I  do  not  underhand  his 
method  of  arranging  and  dividing  the  fub- 
jects  of  natural  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
I  may  not  rightly  apprehend  the  fenfe  of 
the  words  that  he  ufes.  But  this,  I  think, 
I  underhand,  that,  though  it  may  be  ufeful 
for  the  purpofes  of  anatomy  and  natural  hi- 
hory,  to  obferve  the  feveral  variations  of  the 
bodily  hrudure  of  animals,  and  to  clafs 
them  according  as  they  have  or  have  not 
mammae ,  for  example,  or  teeth  of  a  certain 
form ;  yet,  if  we  will  divide  philofophically, 
the  genus  of  animal  into  its  fubordinate 
fpeciefes,  we  muh  fix  upon  fome  criterion, 
or  mark  of  difference,  by  which  one  animal 
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is  effentially  diftinguifhed  from,  another ; 
that  is  to  fay,  I  mull  chufe  a  property  of 
the  animal,  fuch  as  is  predominant  in  his 
nature,  and  from  which  the  mo  ft  of  his  o- 
ther  properties  refult.  This  property  in 
man  the  antients  underftood  to  be  intelli¬ 
gence,  which,  therefore,  they  made  to  be 
the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  him  and  o- 
ther  animals.  Now  Linnaeus  has  follow¬ 
ed  a  method  very  different ;  for  he  has  fepa- 
rated  man  from  other  animals  by  his  ha¬ 
ving  mammae ,  and  fo  has  made  him  a  fpe- 
cies  of  a  great  genus,  which  he  calls  the 
Mammalia.)  comprehending,  befides  man, 
many  other  fpeciefes,  and  particularly  the 
whale,  which  in  this  way  he  makes  akin 
to  us.  But,  allowing  all  this  to  be  right, 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  his  making  a  genus  as 
well  as  a  fpecies  of  man,  and  fubdividing 
him  into  two  fpeciefes,  the  homo  fapiens, 
i  and  the  Troglodyte,  or  homo  nohlurnus?  The 
homo  fapiens ,  as  he  has  characterized  him, 
is  a  man  fuch  as  we  are,  with  intelligence, 
from  which  he  gives  him  his  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  with  feveral  variations  which  he  has 
obferved.  After  this,  when  he  comes  to 
S  deferibe  the  Troglodyte,  he  gives  him  intel- 
I  ligeuce  too;  for  he  fays,  he  thinks,  forms 

U  3 
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opinions,  and  fpeaks.  But  he  is  perfectly 
diftindh,  fays  he,  from  the  homo  fapiens : 
And  why  ?  becaufe  he  has  a  membrana  niffi- 
tans ,  which  the  homo  fapiens  has  not,  and 
longer  hands  or  arms  than  we.  And  thus, 
he  makes  this  membrane,  or  a  greater  length 
of  hand  or  arm,  to  be  a  chara&eriftical  mark 
of  difference  betwixt  two  fpecies,  without 
ihewing  them  to  be  properties  in  any  degree 
eminent,  or  the  foundation  of  any  other 
property  of  the  animal,  external  or  internal, 
of  body  or  mind.  I  muft  therefore,  till  I  am 
better  inftrudted,  adhere  to  the  antient  me¬ 
thod  of  arranging  and  dividing  things  into 
genus  and  fpecies.  If  Mr  Buffon  had  flu- 
died  this  method  fufficiently,he  never  would 
have  maintained,  that  an  animal  with  the 
human  intelligence,  and  having  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  fpeaking,  though  not  the  a&ual  exer- 
cife  of  it,  was  not  a  man.  For  good  logic 
I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  fcience  of  e- 
very  kind ;  and  our  philofophers  may  ob- 
ferve  and  experiment  as  much  as  they  pleafe; 
yet,  when  they  come  to  reafon  upon  thofe 
experiments  and  obfervations,  if  they  have 
not  learned  that  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Ci«* 
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cero  calls  it*,  by  which  things  are  arran¬ 
ged  into  their  feveral  claffes,  and  every 
more  general  idea  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  the  fubordinate  and  inferior,  they  will 
fall  into  very  great  errors. 

But,  though  I  hold  the  Orang  Outang  to 
be  of  our  fpecies,it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
I  think  the  monkey,  or  ape,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  tail,  participates  of  our  nature  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  maintain,  that,  however  much  his 
form  may  refemble  ours,  yet  he  is,  as  Lin¬ 
naeus  fays  of  the  Troglodyte,  nec  nojin  ge¬ 
neris,  nec  fanguinis .  For,  as  the  mind,  or 

internal  principle,  is  the  chief  part  of  e- 

» 

very  animal,  it  is  by  it  principally  that  the  an¬ 
ti  ents  have  diitinguifhed  the  feveral  fpecie- 
les.  Now,  it  is  laid  down  by  Mr  Buffon, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fad:  that  cannot  be 
contefted,  that  neither  monkey,  ape,  nor 
baboon,  have  any  thing  mild  or  gentle, 
tradable  or  docile,  benevolent  or  humane, 
in  their  difpofitions ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  malicious  and  untradable,  to  be  govern- 

U4 

*  Cicero  fpeaking  of  this  art,  fays  it  is  4  ars,  quae  do- 
4  cet  rem  univerfam  tribuere  in  partes,  latentem  explicare 
4  definiendo,  & c.  And  a  little  after,  he  calls  it 4  omnium 
<  artium  maximam.’  Brut.  Jive  De  clar .  OraU  ca£}  41, 
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ed  only  by  force  and  fear,  and  without  any 
gravity  or  compofure  in  their  gait  and  be-* 
haviour,  fuch  as  the  Orang  Outang  has. 

But,  although  they  have  not  the  affections 
or  diipofitions  of  men,  it  muft  be  confeffed 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  the  human 
fagacity.  They  do  not  ufe  a  flick  for  a  wea¬ 
pon  as  the  Orang  Outangs  do,  but  they  ufe 
mifliles,  and  will  pelt  a  man  with  nuts,  or 
any  other  hard  fruit*  And  they  ufe  this 
method  of  throwing,  in  their  contrivance  to 
rob  an  orchard,  as  defcribed  by  Kolben  in 
his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 
They  have  fomething  too  of  the  human  facul¬ 
ty  of  imitation  :  But  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  mimicry,  or  imitation  by  ge- 
flures  ;  for  they  do  not  imitate  by  the  voice, 
as  man  does.  And  this  is  by  fome  thought 
to  be  the  reafon  why  they  have  not  invent¬ 
ed  a  language.  But  I  think  there  are  two 
better  reafons  for  it.  The  firft  is,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  intellect,  or  of  forming  ideas. 
And,  'idly ,  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  everfo  clofely  united  in  focietyas  is  ne- 
ceffaryfor  the  invention  of  a  language.  But, 
fuppofe  that  their  capacity  were  greater,  and 

*  See  the  pafiage  quoted  by  BufFon>  Nat.  Hift.  Vol. 
Pag**36r 
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that  they  could  form  ideas,  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  imi¬ 
tation  by  the  voice,  fuch  as  a  parrot  or  jack¬ 
daw  has,  otherwife  they  might  be  taught 
to  fpeak,  as  thefe  animals  are  taught. 


CHAP.  V. 

Continuation  of  the  SubjeSl — General  Rules 
for  Definition — Application  of  thofe  Rules 
to  the  Definit  ion  of  Animals  in  general  and 
of  Man — That  this  Definition  applies  to 
the  Orang  Outang — Differences  between 
us  and  the  Orang  Outang  accounted  for . 

Wj Hat  is  man  ?  is  a  queftion  of  fuch  cu- 
riofity  and  importance,  that  the 
reader  will  readily  excufe  my  bellowing  a- 
nother  chapter  upon  it.  In  order  to  judge 
of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  proper  definition  of 
man  or  any  other  animal,  we  muft  know 
fomething  in  general  of  the  nature  of  defi¬ 
nition.  I  will,  therefore,  begin  with  laying 
down  fome  rules  concerning  it,  fuch  as  I 
have  learned  from  the  ftudy  of  antient  phi- 
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iofophy.  For,  as  definition  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  fcience,  there  is  nothing  more  ac¬ 
curately  treated  of  by  the  antient  philofo¬ 
phers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  peripatetic 
fchool  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  Ariftotle 
has  bellowed  more  pains  upon,  having  treated 
of  it  with  great  accuracy,  both  in  his  fecond 
Analytics,  and  in  his  books  of  Metaphyfics. 
The  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  have 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  bellow  fo 
much  pains  upon  this  fubjedt;  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  it  has  been  much  negledted  by  our  na¬ 
tural  philofophers,  though,  according  to  their 
method  of  philolbphifing,  there  is  nothing 
they  Ihould  have  lludied  more.  The  antients, 
in  phyfics,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  began  with 
general  principles,  fuch  as  matter,  form,  and 
motion,  of  which  Ariftotle  has  treated  at 
great  length  in  his  eighth  book  of  General 
Phyfics,  entitled  in  Latin  De  Naturali  Au~ 
fcultatione  Of  fuch  principles,  arranged 
and  put  together  by  divine  intelligence,  they 
framed  their  fyftem  of  nature;  whereas,  in 
natural  philofophy,  the  moderns  appear  to 

me  to  be  little  farther  advanced  than  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  which  indeed  we  have  made 

more  full  and  complete  than  it  was  among 

*  ITg|t  Qvcrixt js  otzgocccziys 
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the  antients.  But  we  have  nothing  that  I  think 
can  be  called  fcience  with  refpeft  to  natural 
things,  except  the  arrangement  and  diflributi- 
on  of  them  into  feparate  and  diftiruft  clafles* 
Now, for  definition  is  abfolutelyneceffary, 
as  well  as  divijion ,  with  which,  as  fhall  be 

fhewn,  definition  is  intimately  connected. 
And  yet,  the  two  great  naturalifls  of  this 
age,  Linnaeus  and  Mr  Buffon,  appear  to  me 
not  to  have  fluaied  either  fufficiently.  As 
to  Linnaeus,  if  he  has  defined  and  divided 
properly,  when  he  makes  a  genus  of  the  a- 
nimal  man ,  and  divides  it  into  fpeciefes,  by 
fuch  fpecific  differences,  as  the  having  lon¬ 
ger  or  fhorter  arms,  and  the  having  or  not 
having  a  film  which  comes  over  the  eye,  he 
has  learned  or  invented  an  art  of  definition 
and  divifion  very  different  from  what  I  have 
learned,  or  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  of  phi— 
lofophy,  antient  or  modern,  that  I  know. 
As  to  Mr  Buffon,  he  rejects  altogether  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  divifions  into  genufes  or  claffes,  and 
infills  much  upon  nature  having  only  for¬ 
med  individuals  *.  But,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
fhewn,  there  can  be  no  fcience  of  individu¬ 
als',  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing 

*  Hift.  Natur.  vdl,  1.  p.  14.  Vol.  2.p.  160.  Vol. 

4.  p.  384.  et  pajjifn. 
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but  by  the  genus  or  fpecles  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any 
man  try  to  defcribe  any  particular  object  of 
fenfe,  and  he  will  find,  that  he  can  do  it  no 
other  wife  than  by  referring  it  to  fome  genus 
or  fpecies;  or,  if  it  be  a  thing  of  a  fpecies 
unknown  to  him,  he  will  defcribe  it  by  cer- 
tain  qualities  known  to  him,  that  is,  of 
which  he  has  formed  ideas.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  defcribes  the  thing  by  a  certain 
colour  or  figure,  which  he  fays  it  has ;  but, 
before  he  can  do  that,  he  mu  ft  have  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  colour  or  figure.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  known  but  by  knowing  ei¬ 
ther  diredtly  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  by  knowing  other  fpeciefes,  which  enable 
us  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  objedt  un¬ 
known.  If  this  be  true,  there  can  be  no 
philofophy  or  l'cience  of  any  kind,  without 
knowing  the  genufes  or  fpeciefes  of  things ; 
and,  as  that  cannot  be  attained  without  de¬ 
finition  and  divifion,  it  fhould  feem  that 
a  good  fyftem  of  logic,  of  which  the  art  of 
defining  and  dividing  is  a  principal  part,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  fcience.  As  therefore 
the  fubjedl  is  of  fuch  importance,  I  will 
fhortly  lay  down  the  rules  concerning  defi¬ 
nition  and  divifion,  as  I  have  learned  them 
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in  the  peripatetic  fchool,  and  I  will  apply 
thefe  rules  to  the  definition  of  man. 

And,  firft,  with  refpedl  to  definition,  it 
confifts,  fays  Ariftotle,  of  two  parts,  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  thing  defined,  and  the  fpecific 
difference .  The  genus  is  a  more  general  i- 
dea,  comprehending  other  fpeciefes  befides 
that  defined  ;  and  therefore  it  is  common  to 
that  fpecies,  and  thofe  other  fpeciefes  falling 
under  it.  The  fpecific  difference  is  that 
which  diftinguifhes  the  fpecies  defined  from 
thofe  other  fpeciefes ;  and  it  is  common  to 
all  the  individuals  falling  under  that  fpecies, 
as  the  genus  is  common  to  all  the  fpeciefes 
comprehended  under  it.  Andthereafon  why 
all  definitions  muft  confift  of  a  genus  and  a 
difference,  has  been  already  given  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  part  of  this  volume.  It  is  becaufe 
we  know  nothing  abfolutely,  but  only  rela¬ 
tively  ;  and  the  intellect)  in  forming  its  i~ 
deas,  proceeds  by  obferving  what  they  have 
in  common,  and  wherein  they  differ;  where¬ 
as,  fenfe  apprehends  its  objeffs  dire&ly  and 
immediately,  not  by  fuch  circuit  and  colle&i- 
on.  For  example,  when  I  fee  any  particular 
objeT,  fuch  as  a  man,  I  perceive  this  objeffc 
immediately  and  dire&Iy,  by  the  fenfe  of 
fight.  But,  if  I  would  underhand  what 
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this  object  is,  or,  in  other  words,  If  I  would 
make  of  it  an  objedt  of  intelledl',  I  find,  that 
I  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  abfolutely  in 
itfelf,  but  only,  what  it  is  relatively  to  other 
things,  and  I  compare  it  firft  with  other  a- 
nimals  that  I  have  feen,  fuch  as,  a  dog  or  a 
horfe,  and  I  find,  that  it  has  many  things  in 
common  with  them ;  fuch  as  fenfation, 
growth,  nutrition,  &c.  Then,  I  compare  it 
with  other  individuals,  more  refembling  it 
ftill  than  thofe  other  animals,  and  I  find, 
that,  befides  what  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  animals,  it  refembles  them  in  rationa¬ 
lity,  and  a  certain  figure  of  the  body.  What 
it  has  in  common  with  all  other  animals,  is 
called  its  genus .  What  it  has  in  com- 
mon  only  with  thofe  animals  it  moft  re- 
fembles,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  the  other  animals,  is  Its 
fpecific  difference . 

The  genus  mud  not  only  be  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  idea,  comprehending  under  it  the  fpe- 
cies,  but  it  mu  ft  be  ejfentiaf  that  is,  nc« 
ceflary  to  the  fpecies,  without  which  it  can¬ 
not  exift;  as,  for  example,  animal  is  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  man.  Now  it  is  impoffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  man,  that  is  not  an  animal 
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Secondly,  The  genus  in  the  definition* 
ought  not  only  to  be  a  more  general  idea* 
and  above  the  fpecies,  but,  it  ought  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  above  it.  For  there  is,  as  I  have 
likewife  obferved  elfewhere,  a  progreffion  up¬ 
wards  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  till  we  come 
up  to  thofe  higheft  genufes  or  categories,  as 
they  are  called,  where  the  progreffion  ends. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  genus  of  animal  is 
the  or  animated  body ;  the  ge¬ 

nus  of  it  is  body;  and  again,  the  genus  of 
body  is  fubftance,  and  there  the  progreffion 
ends,  fubjlance  being  one  of  the  categories. 
Now,  in  defining  man,  we  ought  to  mention 
the  neared:  genus,  animal ,  net  the  remoter, 
fuch  as  body ,  or  JubJlance .  For,  if  we  were 
net  to  mention  animal  at  all,  but  only  fub ■- 
fiance ,  or  body ,  the  definition,  would  be  evi¬ 
dently  impeded,  becaufe  it  would  not  let 
us  know  precifely  of  what  nature  man  was. 
If  again,  befides  animal ,  we  fhould  include 
in  the  definition  thofe  higher  genufes,  it 
would  be  giving  many  definitions,  or  at 
leaft  parts  of  definitions,  inftead  of  one,  and 
going  beyond  the  thing  defined,  till  at  lad:, 
we  fhould  run  our  definition  up  into  meta- 
phyiics. 
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The  other  part  of  the  definition  is  the  dif¬ 
ference^  which,  joined  with  the  genus,  con- 
ftitutes  the  fpecies ;  and  therefore,  it  is  called 
the  fpecijic  difference .  Now  it  is  here  that 
the  method  of  divifion  takes  place.  For 
every  genus  may  be  divided,  according  to 
certain  differences ,  conftituting  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fpeciefes,  under  that  genus.  Thus, 
the  genus  animal  may  be  divided,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  mind,  or  internal  principle,  into 
rational  and  irrational ;  according  to  the  con- 
flitutionof  the  body,  into  fanguineous  and^v- 
fanguious\  according  to  the  method  of  ge¬ 
neration,  into  oviparous  and  viviparous ;  ac- 

-**  •  xj 

cording  to  food  or  diet,  into  carnivorous  and 
granivorous ,  and  the  like.  If  in  this  way  a 
genus  is  properly  divided,  the  whole  extent 
of  it  is  fhewn,  and  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes 
under  it  properly  ranked  and  clafled.  Of 
this,  fine  examples  may  be  feen,  in  the  So¬ 
ph  if  a  and  Pohticus  of  Plato,  and  likewife 
in  Mr  Harris’s  dialogue  upon  Art,  which  is 
the  beft  fpecimen  of  the  antient  dividing,  or 
diaeretiQ  manner,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  to 
be  found  ifi  any  modern  book,  as  far  as  I 
know  *. 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  voh 
2,  book.  3.  p.  44b,  where  I  have  Ihewn,  that  Bilhop 
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Now,  this  difference,  which  thus  divides 
the  genus,  and  conftitutes  the  fpecies,  ought 
to  be  fome  principal  quality,  fuch  as  is  the 
foundation  of  all  or  moll  of  the  other  re- 
markable  qualities  of  the  fpecies.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  peculiar  to  that  fpecies*  and  not 
common  to  any  other  of  the  fame  genus. 
Now,  the  having  or  not  having  a  membrana 
niflitans ,  or  long  or  fhort  arms,  are  fpecific 
differences  of  men,  deficient  in  both  thefe 
refpehts*  For,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are 
trivial  qualities,  which  produce  no  remarka¬ 
ble  effects  in  the  animal.  And,  fecondly, 
they  are  common  to  men  and  other  animals, 
for  hawks  have  likewife  a  membrana  nifti- 
tans ,  and  the  fimian  tribe  are  diftinguhhed 
by  longer  and  fhorter  arms. 

Another  thing  to  be  particularly  obferved 
concerning  the  fpecific  difference,  is,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  found  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  fpecies,  and  in  them  only,  but  in 
every  one  at  every  time.  This  is  the  cafe 
ot  the  other  part  which  conftitutes  the  defini¬ 
tion,  I  mean  the  genus ;  for  there  is  certain¬ 
ly  no  time,  when  any  individual  man  is  not 
an  animal.  And,  I  fay,  it  is  the  fame,  with 
Vol.  I.  X 

Bifhop  Wilkins  has  very  iuccefsfully  ufed  this  dividing 
method  in  framing  his  uaiverfal  language. 
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refpeCt  to  any  proper  fpecific  difference,  fuch 
as  that  of  rational  in  man.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  underftood  ?  Mart  a  man  be  always 
In  the  actual  exercife  of  reafon  ?  That  is 
certainly  not  the  cafe.  This  fpecific  diffe¬ 
rence,  therefore,  of  rational  does  not  confift 

in  the  energy  or  aCiual  exercife  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  reafon.  But  does  it  confift  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  that  faculty  ?  Neither  is  this  true ; 
for,  otherwife,  a  new-born  infant  would  not 
be  a  man,  for  he  certainly  has  neither  the 
actual  energy  of  reafon,  nor  has  he  yet  ac¬ 
quired  the  faculty.  He  has  then  no  more 
than  what  I  call  the  capability ,  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty.  And,  up¬ 
on  examination,  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  fo 
not  only  in  man,  but  in  other  animals,  and 
likewife  in  vegetables,  that  they  have  not, 
upon  their  firft  appearance,  thofe  particular 
marks  of  difference  which  diftinguifh  the 
fpecies,  but  afterwards  acquire  them  ;  yet, 
from  the  beginning,  they  are  reckoned  of 
the  fpecies,  becaufe  they  have  the  capabili¬ 
ty.  And  thus,  it  appears,  that  the  aCtual 
poffeffion  of  any  quality  is  not  neceffary  to 

characterize  any  fpecies,  but  it  is  fufficient 
that  the  individual  have  the  capacity  of 

acquiring  that  quality,  in  order  to  be  deno 
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minated  of  that  fpecies  of  which  fuch  qua¬ 
lity  is  a  chara&eriftical  mark  of  difference. 

One  thing  is  to  be  obferved  concerning 
both  the  germs  and  the  fpecific  difference,  that 
they  confift  not  of  two  qua!  ities  only,  but  com¬ 
monly  of  more ;  for,  fuch  is  the  variety  of 
nature,  that  a  combination  of  feveral  quali¬ 
ties  is  required  to  diftinguifh  the  thing  de¬ 
fined  from  qther  things.  When  that  is  the 
cafe,  we  may  either  make  one  moft  general 
quality  the  genus,  and  throw  all  the  reft 
into  the  fpecific  difference  ;  or  we  may  join 
one  of  the  others  to  the  moft  generic  quali¬ 
ty,  and  make  thefe  two  together  the  genus, 
throwing  the  reft  into  the  fpecific  difference. 
Thus,  in  defining  man,  we  may  either  make 
animal  limply  the  genus,  and  all  the  other 
qualities  we  think  proper  to  put  into  the  de¬ 
finition  the  fpecific  difference ;  or,  what  I 
fhould  like  better,  we  may  confider  rational 
animal  as  the  nearer  genus,  and  animal  lim¬ 
ply  as  the  remoter,  making  the  fpecific  dif¬ 
ference  to  confift  of  all  the  other  qualities  we 
add  to  the  definition. 

Thefe  are  the  rules  of  definition,  fuch  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  peripatetic  fchool; 
and  I  think  it  is  evident  that  they  are  found¬ 
ed  in  the  nature  of  things.  For  the  defi- 
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nition  of  a  fpecies  muft  necefiarily  be  taken 
from  the  individuals  of  that  fpecies.  Now, 
as  has  been  obferved,  we  know  nothing  ab- 
folutely,  and  in  itfelf ;  but  only  relatively,  and 
by  what  it  has  in  common  with  other  things. 
And  a  definition,  like  every  other  idea,  is 
what  is  common  or  general,  not  what  is  fin- 
gulary  or  particular.  But  the  definition  can¬ 
not  contain  what  the  individual  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  every  thing.  For,  otherwife,  it 
would  be,  inftead  of  a  definition,  a  long  de- 
fcription,  containing  many  things  unnecef- 
fary  and  fuperfluous.  It  ought,  therefore, 
only  to  contain  what  the  individual  has  in 
common  with  thofe  things  which  it  refem- 
bles  moft.  Now,  every  individual  is  mofl 
like  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies.  Next  to  thefe,  it  moft  refembles  the 
individuals  of  other  fpeciefes,  but  which  are 
of  the  fame  genus.  Thus  an  individual  man 
moft  refembles  the  other  individuals  of  his 
own  fpecies  ;  next  to  thefe,  he  is  likeft  to  the 
individuals  of  other  fpeciefes  of  the  fame 
genus,  viz.  animal .  The  definition,  there¬ 
fore,  of  man  contains  the  qualities  which  he 
has  in  common  with  thofe  of  his  own  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  and  likewife  fuch  as  he  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  individuals  of  other  fpeciefes 
of  the  fame  genus.  The  laft  of  thefe  makes 
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the  genus  of  every  definition.  The  other 
what  is  called  the  fpecific  difference .  And, 
by  thefe  two,  the  thing  defined  is  fuffici- 
ently  marked  and  diftinguifhed  from  other 
things.  Lefs  would  not  be  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe.  More  would  be  fuperfiuous. 

Before  I  come  to  apply,  more  particularly, 
thefe  general  rules  of  definition  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  man,  I  will  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  method  of  defining  and  di¬ 
viding  animals  in  general  *.  They  are  di¬ 
vided,  either  into  certain  genufes,  compre¬ 
hending  different  fpeciefes,  or  they  are  di¬ 
vided  intofpeciefes  only,  having  under  them 
nothing  but  individuals. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions,  it  is 
much  followed  by  Linnaeus,  and  his  whole 
fyftem  of  nature,  with  regard  both  to  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables,  is  founded  upon  it. 

*  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  things  of  our  own 
making,  fuch  as  our  abftradt  notions,  may  be  defined  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  generated  or  produced. 
In  this  way,  Euclid  has  defined  a  cone  and  a  cylinder, 
and  every  geometrical  figure  might  be  defined  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  are  the  molt  perfedt  of  all  defini¬ 
tions,  becaule  they  give  us  the  conftituent  principles, 
and  very  eflence  of  the  thing.  But,  as  we  have  not  this 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  fuch  as  animals,  we 
cannot  define  them  otherwife  than  by  what  they  have 
in  common  with  one  another,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned. 

X3 
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For,  befides what  lie  calls  fpecies,  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  antient  logic,  is  called 
the  loivejl  fpecies ,  as  having  nothing  under 
it  but  individuals,  he  has  claffes,  orders,  and 
genufes;  by  which  three  terms,  he  means 
no  more,  at  leaft  as  I  underhand  him,  than 
what  the  ancients  called  genus,  differing 
only,  in  being  higher  or  lower,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  one  another.  Thus,  for  example, 
fubftance,  is  a  higher  genus  than  animated 
body,  and  may  be  called,  in  the  language 
ofLinnseus,  aclafs .  Animated  body  is  a  fpe¬ 
cies  under  it;  but,  being  likewife  a  genus 
with  reipe£t  to  what  is  below  it,  it  may  be 
called,  in  his  language,  an  order .  And  ani¬ 
mal,  again,  being  a  fpecies  under  it,  butlike- 
wife  itfelf  a  genus,  it  may  be  called,  in  his 
language,  a  genus ,  in  contradiftincftion  to 
higher  genufes  On  the  contrary,  Mr 


*  Here,  we  may  obferve  the  regularity  of  the  ancient 
fyftem,  upon  this  fubje<ft,  and  how  comprehenfive  it  was, 
taking  in  all  the  poflible  variety  of  things.  For,  accor¬ 
ding  to  this  lylfem,  fome  things  are  fpeciefes  only,  fome 
things  are  genufes  only,  fome  things  are  both  genus  and 
fpecies,  in  different  refpects,  zrxp#  ret  via  ovhv%  to  ufe 
an  expreftion  of  Ariftotle.  Thus  the  higher  genufes  or 
categories,  fuch  as  fubftance,  are  genufes  only;  the  loweft 
fpeciefes,  fuch  as  man,  are  fpeciefes  only;  and  betwixt 
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Buffon  reje&s  fuch  divifions  altogether,  and 
feems  to  deny,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
in  nature  as  a  genus.  But,  I  think  it  would 
not  be  doing  juftice  to  a  man,  to  whom 
natural  philofophy,  or  at  lead  natural  hi- 
dory,owes  fo  much,  and  who,  befides,  is  one 
of  the  fined  writers  the  French  ever  had, 
to  drain  any  general  expreffions  he  may 
have  ufed  upon  the  fubjedl,  to  fo  abfurd  a 
meaning.  For  he  furely  does  not  mean, 
that  we  cannot  divide  our  abftra£fc  notions 
into  genufes,  as  well  as  fpeciefes.  He  will 
not,  for  example,  deny,  that  figure  is  a  genus, 
with  refpedt  to  the  triangle,  the  fquare,  the 
circle,  &c.  or  that  the  triangle  itfelf  is  a  ge¬ 
nus,  with  refpedt  to  the  equilateral,  the  ifo- 
fceles,  or  the  fcalenum.  Neither  will  he  de¬ 
ny,  that,  with  refpe£t  to  the  various  fpeci¬ 
efes  of  animals,  animal  itfelf  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  made  a  genus;  as  animated  body ,  or 
the  is  with  refpecf  to  animal  and 

vegetable.  And,  in  general,  I  apprehend, 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  whatever 
elfential  quality  any  two  or  more  fpeciefes 

thefe  two,  the  intermediate  Reps,  fuch  as  body,  animated 
body,  and  animal,  are,  in  different  refpedts,  both  genus 
and  fpecies. 
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of  any  kind,  are  found  to  have  in  common, 
fuch  quality  is  very  properly  made  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  thofe  fpeciefes.  But  his  meaning  I 
take  to  be,  that,  with  refped:  to  animals, 
there  is  no  fuch  quality,  in  which  different 
fpeciefes  of  animals  agree,  as  ought  to  con- 
ftitute  a  genus  or  clafs,  comprehending  all 
thofe  fpeciefes.  That  there  are  qualities 
which  many  fpeciefes  have  in  common,  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  But,  fays  he,  if  I  rightly  un- 

derftand  him*  except  it  be  that  common 
quality  of  fenfation,  belonging  to  the  whole 
animal  nature,  they  have  nothing  in  comr 
mon,  that  fitly  conftitutes  a  genus,  or  can 
be  a  ground  for  claffing  and  dividing  them, 
in  the  manner  that  Linnaeus  has  done.  And 
fo  far  I  muft  agree  with  Mr  Buffon,  that, 
unlefs  the  common  quality  be  fomething 
effential  in  the  nature  of  the  feveral  ani¬ 
mals,  fuch  as,  without  it,  they  would  not  be 
what  they  are,  tho’  it  may  be  obferved  by 
the  natural  hiftorian,  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  foundation  for  afforting  the  fe¬ 
veral  animals  into  one  clafs  or  genus.  And 
I  muft  confefs,  I  think  feveral  of  Linnaeus’s 
divifions  are  of  this  kind,  particularly,  that 
great  clafs  of  his,  the  Mammalia,  under  which, 
he  comprehends  a  great  number  of  animals, 
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exceedingly  different  from  one  another, 
and,  among  others,  man  and  the  *whale . 
Now,  though  it  be  true,  that  man  and  the 
whale  have  mammae  in  common  ;  yet,  as  it  is 
a  property  that  does  not  appear  at  all  to  unite 
thefe  two  animals  in  one  common  nature, 
but  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  quite  dif^ 
ferent  in  figure,  fize,  ©economy,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  inftindt,  or  difpofition  of 
mind,  and  even  with  refpedt  to  the  element 
in  which  they  live,  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  charaderiftic  of  the  genus ;  nor  can  fuch 
divifions,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  much  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Of  thiskind 
alfo,  I  reckon  that  mark  of  diftinffion  by 
which  he  has  diftinguifhed  what  he  calls  the 
Orang  Outang  from  our  fpecies,  or  the  homo 
ifapiens ,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  us,  viz.  the  mem- 
brana  niciitans  above  mentioned.  And,  in  the 
fame  way,  I  confider  the  number  of  toes 
and  fingers,  whether  they  be  three,  four,  or 
five ;  what  number  of  teeth  the  animal  has  \ 
whether  he  has  horns  upon  his  feet  or  not ; 
whether  he  has  teats;  and  whether  the  hairs 
of  his  tail  cover  it  all,  or  only  the  point  of 
it.  Many  of  thefe  things  are  properly  e- 
nough,  I  think,  called  by  Mr  BufFon  parts 
excrefcent ,  or  Supernumerary ,  which  may 
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not  be  intended  by  nature  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  purpofe,  but  are  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  the  general  frame  or  conftitution 
of  the  animal,  which,  no  doubt,  by  Nature, 
is  intended  for  a  certain  purpofe,  but  of 
which  thofe  parts  are  no  more  than  excref- 
cent  appendages.  See  Buffon,  tom.  5.  p. 
103.  et  feq. *. 

But,  though  I  fo  far  agree  with  Mr  Buf¬ 
fon,  I  cannot  go  the  length  he  does,  of  re¬ 
jecting  all  diviaon  into  claffes  or  genufes; 
and,  wherever  I  find  feveral  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals  united  in  a  quality  which  has  a  great 
influence  upon  their  natures,  I  think  it  is 
very  properly  made  a  mark  of  reparation  of 
thofe  animals  from  others,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  proper  charaCteriftic  of  a  ge¬ 
nus.  Thus,  of  the  feveral  divifions  I  gave 


#  By  what  I  have  faid  here  of  Linnseus’s  claffes  and 
orders,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  they 
are  altogether  ufelefs,  and  improper;  I  only  fay,  they  are 
not  fcientific ;  and  I  am  told,  by  thofe  who  have  ftudied 
his  fy  item  much  more  than  I  have  done,  that  they  are  not 
given  by  him  as  natural  and  fcientific  divifions  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  from  the  whole 
animal  confidered  complexly,  not  from  any  particular 
part  or  property  of  it,  but  only,  as  artificial  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  may  be  ufeful  in  teaching,  by  ferving  the 

purpofe  of  a  nomenclature  or  dictionary. 
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above  of  animal ,  taken  from  the  internal 
principle,  the  conftitution  of  the  body,  the 
method  of  procreating  the  fpecies,  or  fup- 
porting  the  individual,  as  many  different  ge- 
nufes  may  be  conftituted,  by  which  animals 
are  divided  into  rational  and  irrational,  fan- 
guineous  and  exfangueous,  oviparous  and 
viviparous,  frugivorous  and  carnivorous; 
thefe  being  qualities  common  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fpeciefes  of  animals,  and  fuch  as  di- 
ftinguifh  them  effentially  from  one  another. 
Again,  fome  animals  can  only  live  in  the  e- 
lement  of  air,  others  only  in  the  element  of 
water,  and  fome  in  both.  This  undoubted¬ 
ly  makes  a  great  difference,  not  only  as  to 
the  outward  figure  and  the  inward  organi¬ 
zation,  but  alfo  with  refpedl  to  the  whole 
oeconomy  or  manner  of  life.  Therefore,  I 
think,  animals  are  very  properly  divided  in¬ 
to  terreftrial,  aquatic,  and  amphibious :  And, 
in  the  definition  of  an  animal,  any  one  of 
thefe  claffes  may  very  properly  be  made  the 
genus.  Mr  Buffon  himfelf,  though  he  doth 
not  any  where  formally  admit  of  this  divi- 
fion,  yet  he  frequently  fuppofes  it,  as  when 
he  fays  that  the  feal,  and  another  animal 
which  he  names,  are  the  only  animals  that  are 
properly  amphibious.  And,  indeed*  it  is  al- 
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mod  impoffible  to  treat  of  animals  without 
making  this  divifion  of  them. 

Again,  of  the  terreftrial  animals,  fome  fly, 
others  only  walk  on  the  earth.  This  dif¬ 
ference  mud  certainly  produce  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  formation  of  thofe  animals, 
in  their  oeconomy,  and  their  inftind: ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think,  that  of  this  fubdivifion  of 
the  genus  of  terreftrial  animals  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  made  two  other  genufes,  the  volatile 
and  the  ambulatory ,  as  they  may  be  called. 

The  divifion  alfo  above  mentioned,  taken 
from  Ariftotle,  of  animals,  into  gregarious, 
folitary,  and  mixed,  is  of  a  kind  that  very 
properly  diftinguifties  animals  into  different 
claffes,  of  different  natures  and  inftindts;  and 
therefore,  they  are  fitly  made  fo  many  ge¬ 
nufes.  And,  without  giving  more  inftan- 
ces,  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  of  definition  which  directs  that  the 
genus  fhould  be  made  a  part  of  every  defi¬ 
nition,  will  apply  to  animals  as  well  as  to  o- 
ther  things ;  and  that,  therefore,  Buffon  is 
miftaken  when  he  rejects  this  rule  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  that  he  had  done  much 
better  to  have  followed,  if  not  the  divisions 
and  arrangements  of  Linnaeus,  thofe  of  A- 
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riftotle*,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found, 
;iupon  careful  examination,  to  be  the  beft  that 
have  hitherto  been  difcovered.  This  much, 

;  at  lead,  is  certain,  that  no  philofopher  we 
know  of,  ever  ftudied  method  and  arrange- 
iment  fo  much  as  Ariftotle,  or  has  explained 
Jlfo  well  the  nature  of  definition  and  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Buffon  is  as  lingular, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fpecies  of  animals.  He 
pays,  that  the  only  thing  that  difcriminates 
ifpeciefes  is  the  individuals  engendering  to- 

*  It  has  been  obferved  by  many  moderns,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  philofophy,  and  particularly  their  philofophy  of 
nature,  is  too  abftraCt  and  metaphyfical,  not  fufficiently 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation.  But,  whoever 
reads  Ariftotle’s  hiflory  of  animals  with  proper  attention, 
will  find  there,  a  collection  of  faCts  and  obfervations,  fuch 
as  is  really  furprifing,  and  could  not  have  been  the  fruit 
of  the  labour  of  one  man,  but  of  thoufands,  employed  by 
his  pupil  Alexander,  to  colleCt  for  him  materials  of  na¬ 
tural  knowledge,  from  all  the  parts  of  the  world  then 
known.  But  the  digefting  and  arranging  them  was 
left  to  the  philofopher,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
Alexander,  with  no  lefs  fum,  it  is  faid,  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  talents.  This  monument  of  his  love  of  learning,  and 
munificence  to  the  learned,  has  outlived  almoft  all  the 
other  monuments  of  this  conqueror  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  more  ufeful  to  pollerity,  fo,  it  ought  to  give  him 
more  lafting  fame,  than  all  his  other  great  actions  put 
together. 
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gether,  and  the  offspring  of  fuch  copulation 
engendering  likewife  *.  In  this  way,  it  can¬ 
not  be  determined,  that  any  two  animals  are 
of  the  fame  fpecies  till  the  third  generation ; 
fo  that  our  knowledge,  in  this  refped,  muft 
depend  upon  a  fad  which,  in  all  cafes,  re¬ 
quires  a  confiderable  time ;  and,  in  many 
cafes,  may  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffi- 
ble,  to  be  afcertained.  According  to  this 
rule,  indeed,  we  have  not  experience  or  ob- 
fervation  fufficient  to  determine  that  the  O- 
rang  Outang  is  of  our  fpecies.  For,  though 
we  know,  certainly,  that, he  copulates  with 
our  females,  and  though  there  be  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is  offspring 
of  fuch  copulation  f,  we  have  no  fads  by 
which  we  can  be  allured  that  this  offspring 
will  not,  like  the  mule,  be  barren  and  un¬ 
fruitful.  But,  let  us  inquire,  whether  this 
new  difcovery  of  Mr  Buffon’s  be  well  foun¬ 
ded,  or  whether  nature  has  not  furnifhed  o- 
ther  marks,  by  which  we  may  determine, 

*  Vol.  4*p.  384.  et feq. 

■f  Keopiag,  the  Swedifh  traveller  above  quoted,  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  himfelf  faw  the  offspring  of  a  woman  by  an 
Orang  Outang,  which  having  in  it  all  the  vigour  of  the 
wild  race,  immediately,  when  it  was  born,  began  to  run 
about,  and  to  climb  upon  every  thing. 
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with  as  great  certainty  as  can  be  required  in 
natural  things,  whether  two  animals  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  without  waiting  the  iflfue  of 
experience  and  obfervation,  which,  in  many 
cafes,  may  be  impracticable. 

So  far  I  agree  with  Mr  Buffon,  that,  tho* 
two  animals  engender  together,  yet,  if  the 
offspring  do  not  likewife  engender,  it  is  proof 
negative  that  thofe  two  animals  are  not  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  But  is  there  no  other  proof 
of  animals  being  of  different  fpeciefes  ?  Sup- 
pofe  two  animals  quite  unlike  one  another 
in  outward  fhape,  inward  ftrudure,  and  like¬ 
wife  inftind,  or  natural  difpofition  of  mind, 
might  we  not  conclude,  with  great  affurance 
of  not  being  miftaken,  that  thefe  two  ani¬ 
mals  would  either  not  copulate,  or  that,  if 
they  did,  their  offspring  would  not  produce? 

I  think  we  might,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
animals  coming  together  in  the  way  of  co¬ 
pulation,  and  producing  an  offspring  which 
is  likewife  productive  of  its  like,  muft  depend 
upon  a  fimilarity  of  configuration  of  the 
parts  external  and  internal,  and  likewife  of 
the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  of  the  a- 
nimal ;  fo  that,  where  fuch  fimilarity  is  not 
to  be  found,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  of  the  fame  fpecies.  And,  on 
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the  other  hand,  where  fuch  fimilarity  is  per¬ 
ceived,  we  may,  with  equal  certainty,  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  animals  are  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  For  it  is  evident,  that  this  property  of 
producing  and  reproducing  mult  depend  up¬ 
on  certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind;  and 
muft  be  the  refult  of  one  or  other,  or  all  of 
the  three  things  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  the 
external  form,  the  inward  ftrudure,  or  the 
habits  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind. 

As  to  the  external  form,  though  it  be 
true  what  BufFon  fays,  that  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  oniy  as  drapery,  and  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  form  is  the  real  figure  of  the  animal, 
and  is  that  which  chiefly  makes  the  diffe¬ 
rences  among  animals  * ;  yet  I  think  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  this  natural  drefs  of  the  a~ 
nimal  is  at  leaft  a  fign  of  the  inward  confi¬ 
guration  ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  inftance 
can  be  given,  where  this  fign  is  fo  deceitful, 
that,  though  the  outward  appearance  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame,  yet  tl^e  inward  is  quite 
different,  and  the  animals  of  different  fpe- 
ciefes.  The  fimilarity,  therefore,  of  the  out¬ 
ward  form  is  the  firft  rule  that  I  lay  down 


#  Vgl.  13.P.  37, 
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for  afcertaining  the  identity  of  the  fpe- 
cies. 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  may  have 
deceived  us  by  this  mark,  and  that  there  are 
creatures  which  perfectly  refemble  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  outward  fhape,  yet  are  not  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  cafe, 
where  both  the  outward  and  inward  confi¬ 
guration  are  exadtly  the  fame,  or  no  more 
difference  to  be  found,  than  is  to  be  found 
betwixt  individuals  confeffedly  of  the  fame 
fpecies  ?  for  the  variety  of  nature  is  fuch, 
that  no  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies 
are  exa&ly  like  one  another,  not  even  two 
leaves  of  the  fame  tree  ;  I  afk  whether,  in 
all  the  variety  of  nature,  there  be  found  one 
example  of  two  animals  refembling  each  o- 
ther  fo  perfectly,  and  yet  different  in  fpe¬ 
cies? 

But,  further,  let  us  fuppofe  likewife  a  re- 
femblance,  not  only  in  the  corporeal  form, 
inward  and  outward,  but  likewife  of  the  in¬ 
ward  principle,  which  directs  the  motions 
and  actions  of  the  animal,  and  is  the  fource 
of  all  its  fentiments,’  inclinations,  and  affec¬ 
tions  ;  I  afk  whether  it  would  not  be  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  nature,  if,  with  this  triple  conformi- 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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ty  of  outward  fhape,  inward  organization, 
and  the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  of  the 
mind,  two  animals  fhould  be  found  diffe¬ 
rent  in  fpecies  ?  If  it  were  otherwife,  there 
would,  indeed,  be  an  end  of  all  fpecfc  dif¬ 
ference  with  refpedt  to  animals,  and  there 
would  be  no  difcrimination  of  their  fpecie- 
fes,  except  by  a  fadt  requiring  fo  much  time 
and  obfervation  to  verify,  that,  in  many  ca¬ 
fes,  we  could  not  determine  whether  the  a- 
nimals  were  of  the  fame  fpecies  or  not. 

In  this  manner,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  the  general  rules  of  definition.  I 
have  alfo  applied  thofe  rules  to  the  definiti¬ 
on  of  animals  in  general,  and  have  fhewn 
that  all  animals  mufi;  be  defined  by  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  the  three  things  above  men¬ 
tioned,  viz.  the  outward  fhape,  the  inward 
configuration,  or  the  natural  habit  or  difpo- 
fition  of  the  mind.  And  I  come  now  to  ap¬ 
ply  thele  general  rules  to  the  definition  of 
man. 

The  Peripatetic  definition  of  man  is,  a  ra¬ 
tional  animal,  mortal ,  capable  oj  intellect  and 
fcience  *.  The  genus  of  this  definition  may 

*  Z&tv  hoftKov,  5yjj]#v,  vov  Kai  S7ncf]qpcq$  ^kIikov. 
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be  confidered  not  as  animal  fimply,  but  ratio¬ 
nal  animal ,  that  is  to  fay,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
explained  it,  that  kind  of  animals  that  have 
the  comparative  faculty,  by  which  they  com¬ 
pare  things  together,  deliberate  and  refolve, 
fuch  as  horfe,  dog,  elephant,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  better  fort ;  and  this  I  hold  to  be 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word  A  oytxov* 
And,  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  Pythagore¬ 
ans  and  other  philofophers  of  Greece  muft 
be  underftood,  when  they  maintain  that 
animals,  having  fenfe  and  memory,  are 
rational  The  fpecific  difference  may 
confift,  as  I  have  obferved,  of  more 
than  one  thing.  And,  here,  it  confifts  of 
two,  viz.  mortal,  by  which  man  is  diflin- 
gui fhed  from  other  intelligences  that  are 
immortal  ;  and  the  capability  of  intellect 
and fcience ,  by  which  he  is  differenced  from 
the  brutes  above  mentioned,  which,  though 
they  have  the  rational  or  comparative  facul- 

Y  2 


*  See  Porphyr.  De  abjlin.  lib .  3.  c.  1.  et  6.  in  fine . 
The  word  ratio?ial  in  Englifh,  does  not  denote  the  com¬ 
parative  faculty  only,  as  the  word  a oytKov  in  Greek  does, 
but  it  is  ufed  in  a  larger  fenfe,  fo  as  to  comprehend  intel- 
le<5t ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  I  have  frequently  ufed  the  word  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work. 
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ty,  are  not  fuppofed  capable  of  attaining  to 
intellect  and  fcience.  And,  here,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  expreffion  worth  remarking. 
He  is  faid  to  be  rational  or  logical ;  but  he  is 
faid  to  be  only  capable  of  intellect  or  fci¬ 
ence  * ;  yet,  rational ,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  does  not  denote  the  actual  poffeffion  of 
the  faculty,  otherwife  a  new-born  infant 
would  not  be  a  man ;  but  only  a  natural  ap¬ 
titude  to  acquire  it.  But  the  difference,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  lies  in  this,  that 
the  infant,  when  he  grows  up,  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  acquire  this  comparative  faculty,  for 
which  he  has  only  an  aptitude ,  while  he  is 
fo  young,  otherwife  he  would  not  be  a  man ; 
whereas,  intellect  and  fcience,  he  may  never 
attain;  and  therefore  the  capability  of  thefe 

is  all  that  is  required  to  make  him  a  man. 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  this  de¬ 
finition,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  taken  chiefly 
from  the  internal  principle  of  the  animah 
This,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  principal  in  all 
animals,  becaufe  it  governs  their  motions  and 

*  In  order  to  have  made  the  expreflions  iimilar,  it 
fhould  have  run  thus,  in  the  Greek,  tuov  Xeyixov,  vct^ov., 

3 cfifi  Z7n(rU/u.oyixov. 
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actions ;  and,  as  every  animal  is  by  nature 
deftined  for  a  certain  courfe  of  action,  and  a 
certain  oeconomy  and  manner  of  living, 
whatever  prompts  and  dire&s  him  to  that, 
mud  be  accounted  principal  in  his  frame  and 
conftitution  *.  And  if  this  holds  in  other  a- 
nimals,  it  does  fo  in  a  particular  manner  in 
man,  in  whom  the  internal  principle  is  fo  e- 
minent,  and  of  a  nature  fo  much  fuperior, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fully  exerted,  to  the 
fame  principle  in  other  animals.  It  is  there¬ 
fore,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  philofo- 
phers  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  have  chofen 

%  Ariftotle,  in  the  general  divifion  of  animals,  which 
he  gives  ns,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  firft  book  of  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  fays,  that  they  are  different  with  refpeft  to 
their  lives,  actions,  manners,  and  parts  &c.  Ai  heapo^ett 
rav  fywf  net  kx\x  ts  t  ov<;  fit  a  v$y  xxt  kxtx  t  ctq  *r  xxt 

ex  nh,  y-ou  -xx  (xo£ix.  Now  the  three  firfl  he  mentions,  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  refult  of  what  I  call  the  internal  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  not  only  makes  the  temper  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  animal,  or  the  manners ,  as  Ariftotle  calls  it, 
but  dire&s  the  oeconomy  and  whole  manner  of  life ;  for 
which  laft  purpofe  we  mu  ft  fuppofe  even  the  parts  of 
the  body  are  framed.  As,  therefore,  the  internal  prin¬ 
ciple  is  fo  predominant  in  the  animal  nature,  Ariftotle 
has'  given  very  great  attention  to  it,  beftowing  a  whole 
book  upon  it,  and  the  longeft  book  in  the  work,  viz, 
lib,  9.  And  indeed  he  appears  to  me  to  make  it  the  prim 
cipal  diftin&ion  of  animals. 

y  3 
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to  take  the  definition  of  man  from  his  mind ; 
and  there  are  other  animals,  which  I  think 
might  not  improperly  he  defined  in  the  fame 
way.  The  dog,  for  example,  is  not  fo  much 
diftinguifhed  from  either  the  fox  or  the  wolf, 
though  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them,  by 
his  outward  or  inward  make,  as  by  his  dif- 
polition,  humane,  friendly,  and  affectio¬ 
nate 

But,  though  man  be  thus  properly  defined 
from  his  better  part,  there  is  nothing  to  hin¬ 
der  us  from  taking;  into  the  definition,  the 
form  of  the  body,  as  fome  of  the  antients 
did.  We  may  fay,  that  he  is  a  biped,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  as  Ariftotle  has  exprefled  it,  more  a-? 
dapted  by  nature  to  walk  eredf  than  any  o- 

*  He  feems  to  be  formed  by  nature,  for  a  companion 
and  friend  to  man;  and  Homer,  I  think,  fays,  not  impro¬ 
perly,  that  Telemachus  was  not  alone,  for  he  had  two 
dogs  with  him.  Buffon  fays,  that  we  fliould  not  have 
been  able  to  eftablifh  our  empire  over  the  other  animals, 
if  we  had  not  divided  them,  and  brought  over  to  our 
patty  the  dog,  vol.  5.  pt  187.  who  indeed  has  been  a  mod; 
faithful  ally  to  us,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  debruftlon  of  his  fellow  brutes.  He  has  alfo  abid¬ 
ed  us  in  debroying  one  another;  for,  in  antient  times, 
he  was  ufed  in  war  by  fome  nations,  fuch  as  the  Gauls 
and  the  Hyrcanians.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  4. — JElian.-  lib.  7. 
c.  58.  To  prove  that  he  is  not  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
either  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  Mr  Buffon  tried  two  experi¬ 
ments,  which  he  has  related,  ibid,  p<  210,  e t  216 * 

*  *  f, 
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ther  animal.  We  may  add,  that  he  is  folid- 
footed,  has  broad  nails,  and  teeth  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind,  betwixt  thofe  of  the  carnivorous 
and  the  granivorous  animal.  We  may  make 
alfo  the  defcription  of  his  mind  more  com¬ 
plete,  by  mentioning  in  the  definition,  not 
only  his  rational  and  intellectual  powers, 
but  his  mild,  humane,  docile,  tradable  dif- 
pofition,  capable  of  love  and  friendfhip,  and 
the  ftrongeft  attachments,  with  a  fenfe  of  de¬ 
cency,  honour,  and  juftice.  With  thefe  addi¬ 
tions,  I  think  no  body  will  deny,  that  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetic  definition  of  man  would  be  complete. 
And  the  only  queftion  is,  Whether  the  O- 
rang  Outang,  from  the  fads  dated  concern¬ 
ing  him  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  comes  up 

to  this  definition  ? 

And  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
this,  unlefs  we  be  refolved,  rather  than  dif- 
grace  our  nature,  as  we  imagine,  by  admit¬ 
ting  the  Orang  Outang  to  a  participation  of 
it,  to  difbelieve  what  is  attefted  not  only  by 
common  travellers,  but  by  philofophers  and 
learned  phyficians :  For  he  has  not  only 
the  human  form  both  infide  and  out,  but  he 
has  the  particulars  above  mentioned  relating 
to  the  mind,  or  inward  principle.  He  is 

'  y4 
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fagacious  *  beyond  all  the  other  animals  inha¬ 
biting  the  woods  ;  he  has  a  mildnefs  and  a 
gentlenefs  in  his  nature,  which  is  really 
wonderful  in  a  wild  animal,  and  would  not 
be  found  in  him,  if  he  "were  an  animal  of 
prey,  and  fubfifted  upon  flefh,  not  upon 
herbs  and  fruits  :  He  is  docile  and  tradable, 
imitating  what  he  fees  us  do,  not  ridiculouf- 
ly  as  the  monkey  does,  but  with  gravity  and 
decency  :  He  is  capable  of  the  greateft  af- 
fedion,  not  only  to  his  brother  Orang  Ou- 
tangs,  but  to  fuch  among  us  as  ufe  him  kind¬ 
ly,  And  it  is  a  fad,  well  attefted  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it, 
that  an  Orang  Outang,  which  was  on  board 
his  fhip,  conceived  fuch  an  affedion  for  the 
cook,  that  when,  upon  fome  occafion,  he 
left  the  fhip,  to  goafhore,  the  gentleman  faw 
the  OrangOutang  fhed  tears  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  And,  laftly ,  the  great  Orang  Qu- 

*  Under  the  roc  ^  or  manners,  Ariftotle  comprehends 
not  only  what  is  properly  denoted  by  that  word,  viz. 
the  difpofitions  or  affections,  but  alfo  the  fagacity  and 
upderftanding  of  man,  as  appears,  from  c.  3.  lib.  9.  of  his 
natural  hiftory,  where  he  fays,  Toe  2s  ^  rav 

STgOrSpOV,  KCCTSC  TS  OilXlOCV,  X.a.1  KOU  ccvh^iotVy 

x set  vtpiQQTYiTci,  iceu  Kcct  ccvotccv.  So  that  what  Ariftotle 
calls  the  manners  of  animals,  comes  precifely  to  what 
I  call  their  internal  principle . 
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tang  carries  off  boys  and  girls  to  make  flaves 
of  them,  which  not  only  fhews  him,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  to  be  a  man  but  proves, 
that  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  muft  have  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civil  life ;  for 
we  hear  of  no  nations  altogether  barbarous 
who  ufe  flaves. 

But  ftill  it  is  true  what  Bontius  has  ob¬ 
served  in  the  pafiage  above  quoted,  that  he 
wants  the  faculty  of  fpeech  belonging  to 
man  ;  at  leaf!:,  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang 
Outangs  of  Africa  and  India ;  and,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  fpeech  was  natural  to  man, 
the  objection  would  be  invincible  :  But  I 
think  I  have  proved  the  direct  contrary ;  and 
have  fhown  evidently,  by  arguments,  both  a 
priori  and  a  pofleriori ,  that  there  is  no  na¬ 
tural  language  belonging  to  man,  except 
what  belongs  to  other  animals  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  truly  faid  of  man  is,  that  he  has 
the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty  of 
fpeech,  as  well  as  many  other  faculties, 

*  It  is  given  by  Mr  Buffon,  as  a  certain  proof  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  a  diftinguifliing  mark  of  difference  betwixt 
ns  and  the  brutes—  c  car  nous  ne  voyons  pas  que  les  a- 
*  nimaux,  qui  font  plus  forts  et  plus  adroits,  comman- 
«  dent  aux  autres,  et  les  faffent  fervir  a  leur  ufage;’  vol.  i. 
p .  160. 
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which  he  has  added  to  his  nature.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  any  thing  concerning  fpeech  were  to 
be  added  to  the  definition  of  man,  it  fhould 
be  mentioned  in  the  fame  way  as  intellect 
and  fcience  are  in  the  Peripatetic  definition  ; 
and  we  fhould  fay,  that  man  is  an  animal 
capable  of  fpeech.  Now,  that  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang  has  this  capacity,  we  cannot  reafonably 
doubt,  when  we  fee,  that  he  has  the  capa¬ 
city  of  being  a  mufician,  and  has  adually 
learned  to  play  upon  the  pipe  and  harp,  a 
fad:  attefted,  not  by  a  common  traveller,  but 
by  a  man  of  fcience,  Mr  Peirefc,  and  who  re¬ 
lates  it  not  as  a  hearfay,  but  as  a  fad:  con- 
fifting  with  his  own  knowledge.  And  this 
is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  fhows, 
that  the  Orang  Outang  has  a  perception  of 
numbers,  meafure,  and  melody,  which  l\as 
always  been  accounted  peculiar  to  our  fpe- 
cies.  But  the  learning  to  fpeak,  as  well  as 
the  learning  mufic,  muft  depend  upon  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances;  and  it  fhall  be  fhewn, 
in  the  fequel,  that  men,  living  as  the  Orang 
Outangs  do,  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth,  with  few  or  no  arts,  are  not  in  a  fi- 
tuation  that  is  proper  for  the  invention  of 
language.  The  Orang  Outangs,  who  play¬ 
ed  upon  the  pipe,  had  certainly  not  invent- 
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ed  this  art  in  the  woods ;  but  they  had  learn¬ 
ed  it  from  the  negroes  or  the  Europeans  ; 
and  that  they  had  not  at  the  fame  time  learn¬ 
ed  to  fpeak,  may  be  accounted  for  in  one 
or  other  of  two  ways ; — either  the  fame  pains 
had  not  been  taken  to  teach  them  articula¬ 
tion  ;  or,  fecondly,  mufic  is  more  natural 
to  man,  and  more  eafily  acquired  than  even 
fpeech,  and  was  probably,  as  fhall  be  after¬ 
wards  (hewn,  firft  learned  by  them. 

The  objection,  therefore,  when  thorough¬ 
ly  examined,  comes  to  this,  that  the  Orang 
Outang  has  not  yet  learned  the  feveral  arts 
that  we  praflife ;  and  among  others  which  he 
has  not  acquired,  is  that  of  Language.  If, 
on  this  account,  the  Orang  Outang  be  not  a 
man,  then  thofe  philofophers  of  Europe,  who, 
about  the  time  of  the  difcoverv  of  America, 
maintained,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  world  were  not  men,  reafoned  well ; 
for,  certainly,  the  Americans  had  not  then, 
nor  have  they  yet,  learned  all  the  arts  of  which 
their  nature  is  capable.  But  I  think  the  Pope, 
by  his  bull,  decided  the  controverfy  well, 
when  he  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  humanity 
of  the  poor  Americans :  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  we  ought  to  decide,  that  the  Orang 
Outangs  are  men.  And,  indeed,  it  appears 
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to  me,  that  they  are  not  fo  much  inferior  to 
the  Americans  in  civility  and  cultivation, 
as  feme  nations  of  America  were  to  us,  when 
we  fir  ft  difeovered  that  country. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  Orang  Qutang, 
particularly  the  Pongo,  or  great  one,  is  an 
animal  very  different  in  many  refpedts  from 
us,  both  in  body  and  mind;  and  if  this  dif¬ 
ference  could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  might, 
with  fome  reafon,  be  reckoned  an  animal  of 
a  different  fpecies.  But  I  think  it  is  eafily 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  change  which 
culture  and  civilization  makes  upon  all  ani¬ 
mals. 

That  this  change  mull  be  very  great  will 
be  evident,  if  we  compare  the  natural  ftate 
of  animals  with  their  tame  domeftic  life. 
In  the  natural  ftate,  the  animal  lives  in  the 
open  air,  provides  for  himfelf  fubfiftence, 
which  is  either  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  the  flefh  of  other  animals,  if  he  be  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  prey;  and  has  no  more  than  fuffices 
nature,  often  lefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tame  domefticated  animal  lives  under  cover, 
clofe  and  warm,  and  often  with  the  addition 
of  the  unnatural  heat  of  fire.  His  food  is  the 
artificial  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  flefh,  both  ve¬ 
ry  often  prepared  by  fire.  And  many  of  them 
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are  fed  in  this  manner,  without  any  labour 
or  care  taken  by  them  to  provide  it.  Such 
a  total  change  of  the  whole  oeconomy  and 
manner  of  life  muft  of  necefiity  make  a 
great  change,  one  way  or  another,  upon  the 
animal,  both  with  refpe£t  to  the  body,  and 
to  the  character  and  temper  of  the  mind. 

Nor  is  this  mere  theory  and  fpeculation  ; 
for  it  is  a  certain  fa <ff,  that  fome  animals 
have  been  fo  changed,  by  being  domefticated 
and  educated  by  man,  that  the  original  and 
natural  animal  is  hardly  to  be  found  out. 
Of  this  kind,  the  dog  is  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple.  For  he  has  been  fo  much  handled ,  as 
Buffon  expreffes  it,  by  men,  that,  if  the  fox 
is  not  the  original  wild  dog,  which  Mr  Buf¬ 
fon  afferts  he  is  not,  and  I  think  has  given 
very  good  reafons  for  his  affertion,  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain  where  he  is  to  be  found;  for 
thofe  dogs  that  run  wild  in  America  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  original  in  that  country,  but  the 
offspring  of  tame  dogs  that  have  been  brought 
from  Europe.  Then,  there  is  that  common 
animal  the  hen,  which  is  fo  much  altered  by 
the  tame  houfed-life,  that  we  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  know  from  what  original  flock  fhe 
came,  whether  from  the  partridge,  the  com¬ 
mon  muir-fowl,  or  groufe,  as  they  call  them, 
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the  black-cock  or  heath-fowl,  or,  what  I 
think  more  probable,  is  the  offspring  of  feme 
foreign  bird  that  has  been  imported  to  this 
country  ;  which,  I  believe,  is  likewife  the 
cafe  of  our  tame  ducks  and  geefe. 

But,  even  where  the  animal  is  not  fo  much 
changed,  by  being  under  our  care,  as  not  to 
be  knowable  in  his  original  hate,  ftiil  the 
change  is  very  great.  The  firfl:  example  I 
{hall  give  is  of  the  hog,  who  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  wild  hog,  an  ani¬ 
mal  very  well  known  on  the  continent.  But 
thofe  that  are  wild  differ  much  in  colour 
and  fhape  from  the  tame,  and  likewife  in 
fize,  the  wild,  particularly  the  males  of  them, 
being  much  larger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer  than 
the  tame.  The  inftindt  too  of  the  wild  is 
different  from  that  of  the  tame,  particularly 
in  this,  that  the  wild  boar  is  a  folitary  ani¬ 
mal,  as  foon  as  he  grows  up,  and  can  live  a-  . 
lone,  and  defend  himfelf  againfl:  the  wolf 
Whereas,  the  tame  kind  always  chufe  to 
herd  ;  and  particularly  at  night,  when  they 
lleep,  they  have  the  clofeft  fociety  perhaps 
of  any  animal  known. 


#  BufFon,  vol.  5.  p.  no. 
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The  wild  cat  too  is  very  different  from 
the  tame,  particularly  in  the  fize;  for  the 
wild  is  much  bigger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer. 

The  bullock  too,  in  his  natural  ftate,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  much  larger  animal  than  the 
tame;  for  there  have  been  found,  in  fome 
lochs  of  Scotland,  heads  of  bullocks  of 
monftrous  fize,  and  which,  there  is  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  were  the 
heads  of  wild  bullocks  inhabiting  the  woods, 
before  Scotland  was  cultivated  and  peopled 
as  it  is  now.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  which,  for  what  I  know,  does  not 
fuffer  any  exception,  that  every  animal,  in 
the  natural  ftate,  and  in  a  country  and  climate 
which  are  natural  to  them,  provided  only  they 
have  nourifhment  fufficient,  is  larger  and 
ftronger  than  the  fame  animal  tamed  and  hou- 
fed.  Even  in  Lapland,  where  one  fhould  think 
the  animals  would  ftand  more  in  need  of  man, 
and  his  arts,  than  in  milder  climates,  it  is  a 
certain  fadt  that  the  wild  rein-deer  are  larger 
than  the  tame*.  And  the  reafon  I  think  is 
obvious,  which  is  no  other  than  this,  that 
every  animal  muft  thrive  beft  in  that  ftate 

#  See  the  account  of  Lapland,  lately  publilhed  by 
Leemius,  a  Danilh  miflionary  in  that  country. 
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in  which  it  is  placed  by  God  and  nature. 
Nor  can  any  alterations  of  that  ftate  be  made 
by  human  art,  without  the  animal  being  im¬ 
paired  in  fize,  health  of  body,  ftrength,  and 
longevity.  Now,  the  change  we  have  made 
in  the  natural  hate  of  the  animals  that  we 
have  tamed,  and  made  fubfervient  to  our  ufe, 
is  very  great :  For,  befides,  the  change  of 
diet,  and  manner  of  life  in  the  particulars  a- 
bove  mentioned,  befides  the  ill  ufage  which 
they  commonly  fuffer  from  us,  we  make 
them  propagate  in  an  unnatural  manner, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  many  generations, 
muft  certainly  impair  the  vigour  of  the  race. 
In  all  fpeciefes  of  animals,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  nature  has  produced  as  many 
males  as  females  :  Accordingly,  many  ani¬ 
mals  pair  ;  all  thofe,  I  am  perfuaded,  whofe 
oeconomy  makes  it  neceffary,  that  both  pa¬ 
rents  fhould  join  in  rearing  the  offspring, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  inoft,  if  not  of  all  the 
oviparous.  And,  among  thofe  animals  that 
do  not  pair,  fuch  as  oxen  and  horfes,  where 
the  mother  alone  can  rear  the  offspring,  and 
provide  for  it,  till  it  be  able  to  provide 
for  itfelf,  though  the  ftronger  and  fier¬ 
cer  male  will  no  doubt  have  the  ufe  of 
the  greater  number  of  females  ;  yet  one  of 
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thofe  males  in  the  natural  hate,  will  not 
ferVe  fo  many  females,  as  we  make  him 
ferve  in  the  domedicated  date;  and  the  fe¬ 
males  likewife,  by  being  houfed  and  pam¬ 
pered,  breed  oftener,  and  produce  more 
at  a  time,  than  they  do  in  the  natural 
date.  This  at  lead  is  the  cafe  of  the 
animal  above  mentioned,  the  hog.  For  the 
wild  fow  breeds  only  once  a  year;  whereas, 
the  tame  commonly  breeds  twice  a  year,  % 
Nor  does  the  wild  produce  fo  many  at  a 
litter ;  for  (he  never  exceeds,  as  I  am  inform¬ 
ed,  five  or  fix;  whereas,  the  tame  produ¬ 
ces  iometimes  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
tho*  (he  have  but  fourteen  teats;  but,  for 
this,  Mr  Buffon  ought  not  to  accufe  na¬ 
ture  of  any  defied  or  imperfedion.  Now, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  female  by  breeding, 
as  well  as  the  male  by  begetting,  more  than 
nature  intended,  will  not  only  be  weakened 
themfelves,  but  their  race  will  be  impair¬ 
ed;  efpecially  if  they  begin  to  breed  too  loon, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  all  the  animals  that 
are  houfed  and  pampered.  For  that  un¬ 
natural  diet  and  warmth  brings  on  a  pre« 


*  Buffon,  tom.  5.  p.  1 1 5. 
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mature  puberty;  than  which,  nothing  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  weaken  the  race,  as  is 
well  known  to  all  breeders.  And  we  alfo 
hurt  the  young  animals,  by  either  taking 
them  altogether  from  the  mother,  and  fo 
bringing  them  up  in  an  unnatural  way,  or 
by  taking  them  away  fooner  than  ought  to 
be  done. 

Further,  not  only  are  animals  fo  much 
altered  by  culture  and  art,  but  likewhe  ve¬ 
getables  ;  fo  that  many  of  them  alfo  are 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  natural  ftate. 
Flowers,  particularly,  have  in  this  way  un¬ 
dergone  a  remarkable  change;  for,  of  them, 
nature  has  produced  only  Angle-leaved 
flowers,  at  leaf!  this  is  the  general  rule,  to 
which  I  believe  there  are  very  few  excep¬ 
tions;  but,  by  our  art,  we  have  doubled., 
tripled, or  quadrupled  the  flower-leaves;  in 
fhort,  multiplied  them  fo  much,  that  the 
plant  becomes  altogether  unfruitful,  and 
lofes  that  natural  faculty  of  reproducing  it- 
felf,  and  fo  continuing  its  fpecies,  which  is 
common  to  all  animals  and  vegetables.  Of 
fruits,  fuch  as  pears  and  apples,  we  have 
made  new  fpeciefes,  or,  at  leaft,  great  varia¬ 
tions  of  tfle  fame  fpecies;  and  one  clafs  of 
plants,  the  moft  ufeful  to  us  of  all,  we  have 
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cultivated  fo  much,  that  the  origin  of  it  is 
as  much  hidden,  as  the  fountain  of  the  Nile 
was  of  old.  The  plant  I  mean  is  corn\  of 
which,  tho’  there  be  feveral  fpeciefes,  I  do 
not  know,  that  we  have  difcovered  with 
any  certainty  the  original  plant  of  any  of 
them.  Linnseus  thinks,  that  he  has  found 
out  the  native  country  of  fummer-wheat, 
which  he  feems  to  think  a  grain  different 
from  winter-wheat;  Buffon  is  of  opinion, 
that  corn  is  originally  nothing  elfe  but  feme 
barren  grafs  of  the  meadow,  which  the  art 
of  man,  by  reiterated  culture,  has  transfor¬ 
med  into  a  fruitful  plant,  the  chief  fupport 
of  life  in  this  part  of  the  world  *;  and  he 
thinks,  that,  by  being  often  fown  in  un¬ 
cultivated  ground,  it  might  be  brought  back 
again  to  the  original  barren  plant  f. 

*  , _ 

#  Buffon  tom.  5.  p.  195. 

+  Ibid  p.  196.— Tho’  I  be  perfuaded,  that  this  plant 
is  very  much  altered  by  culture,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  fomuch  altered  as  Mr  Buffon  fays.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  Linnaeus  has 
faid,  that  a  fpecies  of  wild  wheat  is  to  be  found  a  pud 
Bafchiros  in  campis  Heintzelman ;  Linnaei fpecies  plantar.  126. 
But  the  beft  authenticated  account  I  have  found  of  the 
original  plant,  of  one  fpecies  of  corn,  is  in  an  author 
whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  quote  often  in  the  fequel, 
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If,  therefore,  both  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables,  are  fo  much  changed  by  culture  and 
art,  what  muft  be  the  cafe  of  man,  who  has 
certainly  cultivated  himfelf  more,  and  been 
more  the  fubjedt  of  his  own  art,  than  any 
other  animal,  or  any  plant,  and  through  a 
longer  courfe  of  time?  For  man  muft  have 
firft  cultivated  himfelf,  before  he  could  cul¬ 
tivate  any  thing  elfe.  Is  it  then  a  wonder, 
that  this  man  of  nature,  the  Orang  Outang, 
fhould  be  fo  different  from  us?  Or,  is  it 
not  rather  a  wonder,  that  we  fhould  find  in 
him  any  of  our  own  features?  Yet  the 
fadt  truly  is,  that  the  man  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  in  him;  nor  are  there  any  diffe¬ 
rences  betwixt  him  and  us,  but  what  may 
be  accounted  for  in  fo  fatisfadlory  a  manner, 
that  it  would  be  extraordinary  and  unna¬ 
tural,  if  they  were  not  to  be  found.  His 


Gabriel  Sagard’s  travels  into  the  country  of  the  Hurons, 
in  North  America.  It  is  well  known,  that  none  of  the 
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Hurons,  nor  any  of  the  North  Americans,  cultivate  any 
grain  except  Indian  corn.  Yet,  in  that  country,  Sagard 
fays  he  faw  a  field,  which  appeared  to  him  at  a  diftance 
to  be  a  field  of  wheat;  but,  upon  looking  nearer  to  it,  he 
found  that  the  ear  was  like  rye,  and  the  grain  like  oats. 
He  fays  alfo,  that  he  faw  there  likewife  wild  peas,  fo 
thick,  that  he  fhould  have  thought  they  had  been  fown; 
p.  114. 
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body,  which  is  of  the  fame  fhape  with  ours, 
is  bigger  and  Wronger  than  ours,  at  lead;  in 
the  large  kind,  (for  there  is  among  them 
variety  of  fizes,  as  well  as  among  us),  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  general  law  of  nature  above 
obferved.  His  mind  is  fuch  as  that  of  a  man 
mu  ft  be,  uncultivated  by  arts  and  fci'ences, 
and  living  wild  in  the  woods.  And  parti¬ 
cularly,  with  refpeft  to  language,  if,  in  fuch 
a  ftate,  they  had  had  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  it 
would  have  proved,  either  that  language  is 
natural  to  man,  the  contrary  of  which  I 
think  I  have  already  demonftrated,  or  that 
it  is  of  eafy  invention,  and  not  the  artificial 
thing  which,  in  the  fequel,  I  hope  I  fhall 
prove  it  to  be. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  is,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the 
Orang  Outangs,  if  they  be  truly  men,  are 
in  a  ftate  fo  different  from  the  reft  of  their 
fpecies  ?  The  fame  queftion  may  be  afked 
concerning  the  favages  on  the  river  Gaboon, 
in  the  fame  country  of  Africa  ;  and  like  wife 
concerning  the  feveral  favages  that  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe  at 
different  times.  .But,  fuppofe  we  could  give 
no  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  it  would  be  no- 

z  3 
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thing  extraordinary,  as  there  are  certainly 
many  fads  relating  to  man,  as  well  as  toother 
animals,  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  but 
it  would  be  arrogance  and  prefumption,  there¬ 
fore,  to  difbelieve  them.  That  men,  with¬ 
out  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  fhould  be  found  in  the 
midft  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  is 
much  more  incredible  .than  that  fuch  men 
fhould  be  found  in  Africa,  a  country  which 
we  are  fare  in  all  times  has  abounded  with 
wild  men.  In  the  inland  part  of  that  great 
continent,  arts  and  civility  appear  to  have 
made  lefs  progrefsthan  anywhere  elfe,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  becaufe  there 

c 

has  been  no  intercourfe  betwixt  it  and  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and,  if  it  were  well 
fearched,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  ftrange 
animals  would  be  found  in  it,  and,  among 
others,  man  in  his  natural  ftate.  From  thence, 
in  all  probability,  both  the  woolly  haired  fa™ 
vage  of  the  Gaboon  river,  and  the  Orang 
Outangs  have  migrated  down  towards  the 

coaft  *,  and  fo  have  been  difcovered  by  the 

» 

*  Dr  Gr.eenhill,  from  whom  I  got  my  information 
concerning  thofe  favages  of  the  Gaboon  river,  fays,  that 
they  fee,  almolt  every  week,  upon  thatcoaft,  animals  that 

they  never  faw  before,  which  had  come  from  the  inland 
cyuntry. 
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more  civilized  inhabitants  there,  and  by  the 
Europeans,  with  neither  of  whom  they  have 
mixed,  for  feveral  good  reafons  that  might 
be  given  ;  and,  therefore,  have  not  learned 
language,  nor  any  other  of  their  arts.  One 
thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  that,  if  ever  men 
were  in  that  ftate  which  I  call  natural,  it 
muft  have  been  in  fuch  a  country  and  cli¬ 
mate  as  Africa,  Where  they  could  live  with¬ 
out  art  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Such  countries,  Linnaeus  fays,  are  the  na¬ 
tive  country  of  man.  There  he  lives 
naturally;  in  other  countries,  non  niji  co~ 
aSle^  that  is,  by  force  of  art.  If  this  be  fo, 
then  the  fhort  hiftory  of  man  is,  that 
the  race  having  begun  in  thofe  fine  climates, 
and  having,  as  is  natural,  multiplied  there 
fo  much  that  the  fpontaneoiis  productions  of 
the  earth  could  not  fupport  them,  they  mi¬ 
grated  into  other  countries,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  invent  arts  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and,  with  fuch  arts,  language,  in  procefs  of 
time,  would  neceflarily  come. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Grang 
Outang,  becaufe,  if  I  make  him  out  to  be  a 
man,  I  prove,  by  fad:  as  well  as  argument, 
this  fundamental  propofition,  upon  which 

Z4 
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my  whole  theory  hangs,  That  language  is 
not  natural  to  man.  And,  fecondly ,  I  like- 
wife  prove  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
luch  as  I  fuppofe  it,  is  not  a  mere  hypothe- 
fis,  but  a  ftate  which  at  prefent  adually  ex- 
ifts.  That  my  fads  and  arguments  are  fo 
convincing  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  Orang  Outang,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay;  but  thus  much  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  faid  enough  to 
make  the  philofopher  confider  it  as  proble¬ 
matical,  and  a  fubjed  deferving  to  be  inqui¬ 
red  into  For,  as  to  the  vulgar,  I  can  never 
exped  that  they  ffiould  acknowledge  any 
relation  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  woods  of 
Angola;  but  that  they  ffiould  continue,  thro5 
a  falfe  pride,  to  think  highly  derogatory 
from  human  nature,  what  the  philofopher, 
on  the  contrary,  wall  think  the  greateft 
praife  of  man,  that,  from  the  favage  ftate, 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  to  be 
fent  out,  by  fome  curious  perfons  in  London,  to  travel  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  inquire  about  the  OrangOutang,  and 
ether  curiofities  in  that  country.  And  there  is  one  tra¬ 
veller,  who  has  already  been  there,  and  who  is  now  up¬ 
on  his  way  home,  from  whom  we  may  exped:  to  hear  of 
fchiss  and  other  wild  men  in  that  country. 
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in  which  the  Orang  Outang  lives,  he  fhould5 
by  his  own  fagacity  and  induftry,  have  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  ftate  in  which  we  now  fee  him. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Progrefs  of  civil  Society . — Tha  t  this 
Progrefs  Jhews  it  is  not  from  Nature . 

WHAT  I  have  faid  of  the  Orang  Ou¬ 
tang,  in  the  two  preceeding  chap¬ 
ters,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  appear  foreign  to 
the  fubje£t  we  are  now  upon,  which  is  to 
fhew  that  there  has  been  a  beginning  of  fo« 
ciety  as  well  as  of  language.  The  Orang 
Outang  is,  if  not  in  the  beginning,  at  leaft; 
in  one  of  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  and  in  the 
progrefs  towards  a  more  civilized  ftate.  Now, 
wherever  there  is  a  progrefs,  there  mull;  be 
a  beginning;  and,  from  what  I  have  related 
of  the  Orang  Outang,  and  other  barbarous 
nations,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  people 
more  civilized,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  progrefs  in  civil  fociety,  at  leaft,  fuch  as 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  natural  things,  but  on¬ 
ly  in  things  of  human  inftitution.  For,  firft, 

/ 

we  fee  men  living  together  in  herds,  like 
cattle  or  horfes,  without  even  coupling  to¬ 
gether,  or  pairing,  as  we  fee  the  males  and 
females  of  certain  other  fpeciefes  do ;  but,  ne- 
verthelefs,  carrying  on  fome  common  bufi- 
nefs,  fuch  as  fifhing  or  hunting,  or  whatever 
elfe  may  be  neceflary  for  their  fuftenance, 
though  without  any  thing  that  can  be  cal¬ 
led  government  or  rule ;  and  of  this  kind  are 
the  inftances  that  I  have  quoted  from  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Herodotus,  and  modern  tra¬ 
vellers.  Next,  we  fee  them  fubmitting  to 
government,  but  only  upon  certain  occafi- 
ons;  and  particularly  for  the  purpofe  of  felf- 
defence:  In  which  cafe,  it  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  other  animals,  fuch  as  fheep  and 
horfes,  who  are  not  by  nature  political,  in- 
ftitute  a  kind  of  regimen  and  difcipline;  but 
which  appears  to  laft  no  longer  than  tlje 
danger.  Under  this  kind  of  occafional  go¬ 
vernment,  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Carrib- 
bee  iflands  were,  when  we  firft  difcovered 
thofe  iflands.  They  had  chiefs  and  gene¬ 
rals  in  time  of  war;  but,  in  time  of  peace,, 
they  lived  under  no  government  at  all 

*  See  Labii’s  account  of  thofe  iflands.. 
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The  next  ftage  of  civil  fociety  I  fhall  ob- 
ferve,  is  that  of  the  Indians  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  have  a  government  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war,  and  may  be  faid  to  form 
a  ftate.  This  government  is  adminiftered 
by  their  fachems,  or  old  men,  who  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  council  to  deliberate  upon  public 
matters  ;  and  to  their  determinations  in  fuch 
matters  the  young  men  fubmit ;  but  without 
any  compulfion  or  punishment,  if  they  are 
refradory.  But,  in  other  matters,  every  man 
is  "  his  own  matter,  fubjed  to  no  controul, 
not  even  that  of  his  parents.  For,  though 
they  have  all  feparate  and  diftind  families, 
there  is  no  domeftic  government  among 
them ;  neither  have  they  any  laws  or  judges : 
So  that  every  man  defends  his  own  rights, 
and  revenges  the  injuries  done  to  him. 

A  ftrider  and  more  regular  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  obtains  in  the  feveral  countries  of 
Europe,  which  is  adminiftered  by  certain 
magiftrates,  known  under  different  names  in 
different  countries,  according  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  to  which  every  member  of 
the  ftate  is  obliged  to  fubmit,  under  certain 
pains  and  penalties.  For  the  great  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  this  government  and  the  laft 
mentioned,  is  the  power  of  punifhment 
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which  the  magiftrate  affumes,  not  only  for 
offences  againft  the  ftate,  but  for  injuries 
done  to  any  member  of  it*  who  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  but  muft 
apply  to  the  magiftrate  for  redrefs ;  and  he 
alfo  determines  every  queftion  concerning 
right  or  property  among  the  citizens,  accor¬ 
ding  to  eftablifhed  rules.  But  the  private 
lives  of  the  fubjeffs  under  thofe  governments 
are  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  in¬ 
dividual,  and  as  little  fubjected  to  rule,  as  in 
the  American  governments  above  mention¬ 
ed  :  And  every  man  in  fuch  a  ftate  may, 
with  impunity,  educate  his  children  in  the 
worft  manner  poffible,  and  may  abufe  his 
own  perfon  and  fortune  as  much  as  he  plea- 
fes,  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  nor  attempts  any  thing  againft  the 
ftate. 

The  laft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  in  which 
the  progreffion  ends,  is  that  moft  perfedt 
form  of  polity,  which,  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  governments  laft  mentioned,  joins 
the  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  like- 
wife  regulates  the  private  lives  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  neither  of  thefe  being  left  to  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  each  individual ;  but  both  diredled 
by  public  wifdom.  Such  was  the  government 
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of  antient  Sparta,  andfuch  were  all  the  plans 
of  government  devifed  by  Plato  and  other 
philofophers. 

Nor  do  focietles  differ  lefs  in  their  fize 
and  extent,  than  in  their  nature  and  infti- 
tutions.  Some  of  the  earlieft  focieties  of  which 

we  have  any  record,  coniifled  only  of  fmgle 

► 

families.  The  family  of  Jacob  made  a 
fociety  by  themfelves.  The  Cyclops, 
as  Homer  tells  us,  a  barbarous  people  of 
thofe  times,  lived  in  that  way.  And 
Mr  Frezier,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South 
fea,  informs  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Chili  live  in  the  fame  manner 
at  this  day.  Some  of  thofe  families  produ¬ 
ced  out  of  themfelves,  without  any  foreign 
mixture,  great  nations.  This  was  the  cafe 
of  the  family  of  Jacob.  But  raoft  na¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  by  the  affociation  of 
ieveral  families ;  not,  however,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  at  firft.  For  the  Indian  nations  of  North 
America  coniifled  originally  of  no  more  than 
three  families,  which  are  yet  preferved  a- 
mong  them  diftindt ;  and  there  is  always  one 
of  them  that  is  accounted  more  honourable 
than  either  of  the  other  two  *.  The  Roman 

*  Whether  this  particular  be  mentioned  in  any  print¬ 
ed  account  of  North  America,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
have  it  from  the  French  Jefuitel  mentioned  above,  whom 
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ftate,  in  like  manner,  confifted  originally  of 
affociated  families;  a  clear  proof  of  which  is, 
that,  even  in  the  civil  ftate,  the  antient  fa¬ 
mily-government  among  them  was  prefer- 
ved  in  its  full  rigour,  infomuch,  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children.  From  fuch  fmall  beginnings,  na¬ 
tions  have  grown  to  the  fize  [of  which  we 
now  fee  them ;  and  the  whole  hiftory  of 
mankind  is  nothing  but  a  narrative  of  the 
growth  of  families  into  nations,  of  fmall  na¬ 
tions  into  great,  and  of  great  nations  into 
mighty  empires.  Thefe  at  laft  become  too 
great,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight.  But 
they  are  never  broken  into  fuch  fmall  pieces 
as  thofe  of  which  they  were  originally  con- 
ftituted  :  For  I  doubt  it  is  a  miftake  to  fup- 
pofe,  £S  fome  do,  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
revolution  and  circle  in  human  affairs.  So 
far  from  that,  it  appears  to  me,  that  men 
are  ft  ill  going  farther  and  farther  off,  not 
from  the  ftate  of  nature  only,  but  from  the 
original  conftitution  of  fociety. 

This  progrefs  in  civil  fociety,  and  the 
many  changes  and  revolutions  it  is  fubjed 


1  reckon  a  better  authority  in  what  relates  to  the  Indian* 
of  that  country  than  any  thing  we  have  printed. 
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to,  plainly  flhew,  that  it  is  not  from  nature, 
but  of  human  inftitution.  For  nature  is  per¬ 
manent  and  unchangeable,  like  its  author ; 

And,  accordingly,  the  wild  animals,  who  are 

* 

undoubtedly  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  ftill  pre- 
ferve  the  fame  oeconomy  and  manner  of  life 
with  no  variation,  except  flich  as  change  of 
circumftances  may  make  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the 
fpecies ;  and  the  variation  goes  no  farther 
than  that  neceffity  requires. 


CHAP.  VII. 

\ 

Authorities  in  fupport  of  this  Opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  natural  State  of  Man,  from 
antient  Philofopbers  and  Hiftorians ,  from 
Fathers  of  the  Church ,  and  modern  Di - 

.  i 

vines . 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
JL  both  by  fads  and  argument,  that  the 
political  ftate  among  men  is  not  from  nature, 
but  from  inftitution,  and  that  man,  in  his  natu¬ 
ral  ftatute,  is  a  wild  animal,  without  language 
or  arts  of  any  kind.  I  Ihould  now  proceed 
to  aflign  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to  civil  fo*? 
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ciety :  But,  before  I  do  this,  as  I  know  my 
opinion  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man 
will  appear  to  many  very  extraordinary,  I 
will  endeavour  to  fupport  it  by  authorities 
likewife ;  firft  premifing,  that  I  would  be 
underftood  to  fpeak  only  of  his  prefent  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  his  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence, 

not  of  any  former  more  perfect  ftate.  For,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  both  religion  and 
philofophy  teach  us,  that  man  did  once 
exift  in  a  more  perfect  ftate. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  authority  of 
Horace,  which  is  clear  and  decifive  in  the 
cafe,  as  appears  from  the  paffage  which  I 
have  made  the  motto  of  my  book,  and 
which  I  {hall  explain  more  particularly  af¬ 
terwards.  And  the  greater  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  his  authority,  that  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  heft  poets  the  R.omans  ever  had, 
but  a  very  good  philofopher;  and  he  was 
of  that  feet  of  philofophy  among"  the  anti- 
ents,  which,  of  all  others,  attended  moft  to 
£a£ts  and  obfervations :  Whereas,  the  other 
antient  philofophers  dealt  more  in  theory 
and  fpeculation,  than  in  fadts 

*  It  was  a  great  faying  of  Epicurus— -ay  r<n$ 

Qottvofttvois — And  the  philofophers  of  that  fchool  may  he 
ibid  to  have  begun  the  experimental  philofophy. 
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The  next  authority  that  I  fhall  mention 
is  that  of  another  poet,  and  a  philofopher 
too  of  the  fame  fchool,  I  mean  Lucretius, 
who,  in  his  fifth  book,  *u.  923.  et  feq.  de¬ 
fer  ibes  the  primitive  ftate  of  our  race  very 
accurately,  and  like  a  philofopher,  who  had 
inquired  much  into  Lids.  After  telling 
how  we  lived  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
without  the  ufe  of  fire,  he  adds, 

Ncc  commune  bonum  poterant  fpeftare,  neque  ullis 
Moribus  inter  fe  feibant,  nec  legibus  uti. 

Quod  quoique  obtulerat  praedae  fortuna,  ferebat, 
Sponte  fua,  fibi  quifque  valere  et  vivere  do&us. 

After  which,  he  proceeds  to  relate  how  men 
affociated  together,  which  he  aferibes  chiefly 
to  the  fear  of  wild  beafts,  and  how  they 
built  huts,  difeovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  and 
reared  families.  Even  that  way,  fays  our 
author,  the  race  would  not  have  laited. 

At  varios  linguae  fonitus  naturafubegit 
Mittere,  et  utilitas  expreffit  nomina  rerum. 

So  that,  according  to  Lucretius,  language 
was  invented  by  men,  after  they  had  aflo- 
ciated  together,  and  made  fome  progrefs  in 
civility. 

Vol,  L  .  A  a 
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The  ncN-  authority  I  (hall  quote  is  ftill  a 

more  refpedable  one.  It  is  that  of  Plato.  He, 

in  his  firft  book  of  laws,  has  fpoken  much 

of  the  renovation  of  arts,  after  nations  had 

been  deftroyed  by  fiich  calamities  as  I  have 

mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

He  does  not  indeed  reckon  language  among 

thofe  new -invented  arts  ;  but,  that  he  did  not 

think  language  natural  to  man  is  evident 

from  this,  that  he  has  exprefsly  faid,  that 

*• 

ideas  are  not  natural  to  man.  1  he  pafiage  I 
allude  to  is  in  the  Theaetetus  ;  the  words  of 
which  I  have  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page*.  In  order  to  underhand  it  perfedly, 
we  are  to  confider  that  he  had  been  {peak¬ 
ing  immediately  before  of  the  general  ideas 
of  fubftance,  exiftence,  difference,  likenefs, 
&c. ;  which  ideas,  fays  he,  the  mind  forms 
by  going  over  and  comparing  things  toge¬ 
ther.  Then  follows  the  palfage  quoted  ;  the 
fenfe  of  which  is,  4  That  whatever  comes  to 


*  Cvzovv  rot  |MSV  ivQvs  yevopievoig  rra^s<fn  Qvrei  ccio-Gavea-Sou 
&\ re  -acu  Byptoi$,  ora  &iet  rov  Qupalog  ■zra6r,^u\ct  im 
tyiv  dp/w/yv  Te'iVei’  rx  rovl&v  avxXo[iFf.txict  re  av- 

rtccv  xsa  ojcpeXetav,  ftofb  xai  ev  ^ova)o\a  rroXXav  ‘zrgotfftctlav 
teat  rruui&cts  rra^otytfveiai,  oh  ‘zragxfiyvylau  Tom . 

f.  1 86.  edits  SerranU 
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*  the  mind  through  impreffions  made  upon 
c  the  body  is  by  nature  perceived,  both  by 

*  men  and  brutes,  immediately  upon  their 

6  birth.  But  the  ideas  refulting  from  the 
£  comparifon  of  thofe  perceptions,  (  tovtuv 
s  relating  to  their  nature  and  ufe, 

€  come  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  procefs 
11  of  time,  to  thofe  who  attain  to  them,  and 

*  are  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  inftruc- 
c  tion.’  If  this  be  the  fenfe  of  Plato’s  words, 
as  I  think  it  certainly  is,  he  could  not  have 
ufed  clearer  to  exprefs  my  notion,  That  the 
'perceptions  of fenfe  are  from  nature ,  but  the 
ideas  formed from  thofe  perceptions  are  acqui¬ 
red,  not  without  much  labour . 

Another  proof  of  Plato’s  opinion  being 
the  fame  with  mine  concerning  the  natural 
flate  of  man,  is  what  he  fays  of  men  having 
learned  to  number  from  obferving  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  fucceffion  of  day 
and  night,  and  months  and  years  *  There 
was  then  a  time,  according  to  Plato,  when 
men  could  not  count  one,  two,  three  ;  and, 

s  1 

if  fo,  there  mull  have  been  a  time,  whea 
they  were  altogether  without  arts  or  civil!- 

*  Epinomisy  p.  1007.  TitnaeuS)  p.  1058.  edit.  Fisini 

A  a  2 
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ty.  For  the  ufe  of  numbers  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  arts  of  life  ;  nor  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  men  carrying  on  any  kind  ot  bufinefs 
without  the  practice  of  arithmetic  in  feme 
degree.  It  is  therefore  certainly  true,  what 
Plato  has  elfewhere  laid,  that,  without  the 
ufe  of  numbers,  we  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  f ;  and,  in  reality,  we  are  no  better  than 
the  brutes.  Accordingly,  the  mold  barbarous 
nations,  as  we  {hall  fee  afterwards,  have  the 
ufe  of  numbers. 

Thefe  authorities  from  Plato  I  lay  the 
more  weight  upon,  that  he  is  as  far  as  any 
philofopher  from  degrading  or  vilifying  our 
fpecies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  the  higheft  idea  of  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

My  next  authority  is  one  that  I  have 
already  quoted,  that  of  an  hiftorian,  high¬ 
ly  efteemed  by  all  men  of  learning,  who 
has  written  an  univerfal  hiftory,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  hiftory  of  man, 
I  mean  Diodorus  Siculus.  Pie  fays,  in  fo 
many  words  ±,  6  that  men  lived  at  firft 

j~  Epinom.  p.  ioo  5.  et  fiq. 

J  The  words  of  Diodorus  are  :  Tovg  g|  ytvvii- 

hvjag  tnv  ctvfyoixuv  Qouriv  tv  uleixla  xui  B-yjp iuoa  /S too  xei6tcr\»- 
lag,  QroQctcfvjy  ztti  T»g  vouctg  zfyzv&ij  xcu  ^y^grptptcr&ou  7tjg  *rg 
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*  difperfed,  and  fubfifled  upon  the  natural 
6  productions  of  the  earth  :  That  they  had 
c  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  uttered  only  inarti- 
6  culate  cries  ;  but,  having  herded  together 
c  for  fear  of  the  wild  beads,  they  invented 
4  a  language,  and  impofed  names  upon 
c  things.5 

There  can  be  no  authority  more  exprefs 
than  this  ;  and  I  fhall  add  only  one  more, 
though  there  be  others,  from  a  refpeCtable 
author  likewife,  who  was  not  only  the  great- 
eft  orator  the  Romans  ever  had,  but  their 
greateft  philofopher,  at  leaft,  the  greater!: 
writer  of  philofophy  among  them.  By  this 
defcription  nobody  can  doubt  that  I  mean 
Cicero.  He  has  faid  exprefsly,  that  men 
originally  lived  after  the  manner  of  beads, 
without  reafon,  religion,  or  civility 

fiolattig  r 7}v  rr^orqvscflcfiviv  xou  mg  ecolofioticog  octto  rav  eevd'f&v 
KttfTrzz-  ■zrofizpovfcivz;  fiiv  v7ro  tcjv  ceAAjjAorj  /Bo- 

qQxv  v-ro  tov  'friHxrKopzvovg,  zvovg  $g  (ficc 

top  tTifiyVMrz&iv  s«  Toy  xctlot  utx^av  to vg  #AAflA c-jv  rv- 

‘7T0VS  (#/•  TOTTOVg)*  T  Tig  (p&rviig  C®  OCWIfA  CV  XXi 
cvrYigy  zx  Toy  xtzT  sA tfov  ^x^O^ovv  Tccg  \e%etg,  xxt  zrecg 
y^ovg  tl6iv\atg  fv(LtoX»  zxa^ov  tcjv  V7T6kuu evvv,  <yvat(>'ut'J 
Q?iriV  c&vlotg  TTotr.cxt  T^v  zrxL\(»vlouwuxv.  Lib  I.  §  S. 

*  Lib.  1.  Rhetoric,  in  initio .  His  v/ords :  1  1‘iiit  quod- 
4  dam  tempus  cum  in  agris  homines  paffim,  befuarum 
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And,  in  another  paffage,  fpeaking  of  the 
Eleufmian  myfteries,  he  fays  it  was  by  them 
that  men  were  reclaimed  from  the  brutifli 
and  favage  life,  and  tamed  and  mitigated 
into  humanity 

This  opinion,  therefore,  of  mine  may  be 
falfe  ;  but  it  is  not  new  nor  lingular ;  and, 
being  fupported  by  fuch  refpe&able  autho¬ 
rities,  I  may  fay  the  concurring  teftimony  of 
all  antient  authors  who  have  treated  the  fub~ 

je£t,  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  fair  and  candid 

4  more  vagabantur,  etfibi  vicfuferino  vitam  propagabant; 
€  nec  rationeanimi  quidquam,  fed  pleraque  viribus  corpo- 
4  ris,  adminiftrabajit.  Nondum  divinae  religionis,  non 
15  humani  officii  ratio,  colebatur,’  &c. 

*  Nam  mihi  cum  mult  a  eximia  divinaque  videntur  Athenas 
tuae  peperifje ,  atque  in  vita  hominum  attulijje ,  turn  nihil  melius 
illis  niyjieriis ,  quibus,  ex  agresti  immaniqjje  vita, 

EXCULTI  AD  HUMANITATEM  ET  M'JTIGATl  SUMUS. 

De.  leg.  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  And,  according  to  Dr  War- 
burton’s  commentary  upon  this  paffage,  the  origin  of 
fociety  out  of  this  brutifh  hate,  and  the  invention  of 
arts,  was  one  of  the  things  revealed  to  the  initiated 
in  the  myfteries.  Divine  Legat.  book  2.  §  4.  pag.  170. 
According  to  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  this  moft  learn¬ 
ed  author,  in  the  account  that  I  have  given  of'  the  ori- 

t 

gin  of  human  fociety  and  of  humanity  among  men,  I  have 
broached  no  new  dc&rine,  but  only  fo  far  difclofed  the 
myfteries  of  Ceres,  into  which  indeed  I  have  been  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  ftudy  of  ancient  authors,  but  never  took  any 
oath  not  to  reveal  them* 
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examination,  which,  however,  it  cannot  ex- 
ped  from  vulgar  prejudice,  but  only  from 
men  of  liberal  thought,  and  more  than  com¬ 
mon  learning;  and  it  is  for  fuch  only  that  I 
write. 

To  thofe  authorities,  in  fupport  of  my  o- 
pinion  concerning  the  natural  (late  of  man, 
I  will  add  others  tending  to  fhew,  that  my 
notion  of  language  being  invented,  is  not 
only  the  opinion  of  heathen  philolophers, 
poets,  and  hiftorians,  but  of  chrifiian  divines, 
both  antient  and  modern.  And  I  will  begin, 
with  a  holy  Father  of  the  church,  renown¬ 
ed  both  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith  again!!  the  Arian  herefy,  differed  per¬ 
fection  under  Vaiens,  an  emperor  addided 
to  that  herefy.  I  mean  St  Gregory  billion 
ofNyfla,  who,  in  his  orations  again!!  Eu- 
nomius,  a  great  Arian  hereharch,  exprefsly 
afferts-  in  more  than  one  place,  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  of  human  invention 

A  a  4 

*  The  paffages  I  refer  to  are  in  the  12 th  oration  a- 
gainft  ti  is  Eunomius.  I11  pag.  761,  edit.  Mereilt*  Par  if, 
tout .  2,  he  has  thefe  wor<lsj  Hpatg  te  yocp  scpzvQ/is'Qui 
ttt5  tx,  yiw^ufliKO,  ruv  ovrm  orofcxrcs,  ctvtipajrutys 
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This  fentiment  of  Gregory,  a  learned 

French  divine,  Father  Simon,  in  his  criti- 

* 

cal  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  adopts,  and 


twototg.  In  another  paffage,  png.  780.  he  maintains  that 
things  indeed  are  the  workmanlhip  of  God,  but  lan¬ 
guage  of  men. — ipvzT ai  eg  Kara,  to  Buev  /SovXvifXx 
ovk  ovofxot'  u>ttz  to  (&zv  X.0C.Q'  VTrocflariv  ov  -zr^aff-ia  Tr,g  tov 

'ZTZTTOlViKOTOS  'tvVXg.ZCflg  Sgfov  SIVOCI,  Tag  yVOJpiQ-TlKC-'g  TOOV  0V- 
<76)V  @6)V<X.gf  00 V  TX  XCtb'  btXTTOV  TX^tg  UXQi’ZYi  TZ  XXI  ot- 

trvfyvTov  IhlfacrxxXiav  Z7ri<rng'Z-lovTai  0  Aofo?,.  ravra  Trtg  A o\ixvig 
^vvetuzeag  ggyss  tz  K°ti  fv^nfixrx"  avryiv  gig  txvtt.v  t^v  Xoyixqv 
'frvvcifztv  iz  xxl  (pv<riv9  zgyov  ©soy.  K on  s 7tu\  to  Xoyixcv  zv 
vS-urtv  oov^C'JTroig,  xvafxauog  kxtx  rag  rcav  sQvav  cia<po£Xg,  nett 
xl  t&iv  ovou-xTtiiv  ^ixpoQxi  3's &i^ts vtcol •  Fi  0111  this  lull  men" 
tioned  circumftance  of  the  diverfity  of  languages,  he, 
in  a  following  paffage,  png.  781.  infers  that  language 
cannot  be  from  God.  ‘  The  nature  of  things,  fays  he, 

<  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  affects  cur  fenfes  in 

<  the  fame  manner.  Thus,  fire,  water,  and  air  have  the 
c  fame  effects  upon  all  men. — Ovrag  kat  n  tuv  ovo par av  Be- 

G-tg,  eiTTSp  13V  ?»  TOV  ©soy  T0ig  zr^afpairtv  zpv^poo-pivu,  rxa- 
criv  xv  n  uvtj 1  *jv.  Nvvi  os  r«v  pzv  ^[paroov  *  (pvn& 
clrz  h  Ttngx  TOV  ©s fly  viien  fa*,  pzvzi  axivnrog,  at  2s  (v.pxv- 

Tixxi  T0VT03V  Q»wt  rs^og  ToTXVTxg  yA corruv  otatpo^xg  2/g- 

(r7J<7%rctv,  ug  a^p^a^xt  to  zrMGog  zvkoXov  uvat. 

And  he  concludes  the  argument  in  this  manner,  pag. 

^q2. _ '  &  errs  pzvzi  sraftog  Vpiv  0  A  cfog  0  Tag  av^tuvrivag 

Quvxg  rvg  vpZTZ%ag  havoiug  1  v^para  zivai  ho^opzvog-  Ov- 
rs  s|  *g#*JS  opoponov  xtcxv  *v  Uvtco  to  av^xvrtvov, 
©gov  hpdtrav  rivet  oitarxxXtxv  yefz pqr&xt  roig  xvSpeorroig ,  <sr«- 
TVjg  yzetQv g  pzpaM>tapzr  ovtz  ug  zroiKiXxg  yXarrav  W 
Qepag  $te£lpv6tvl»9,  ovrxg  x»  zxxtr]og  phfyotlo  Btztog  sirt/lx%rs_ 
usjtog'  uXXa  BiX^rag  0  ©£05  r&vg  xvfyewovg  sv  xXXxis  ymvfai 
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fays,  that  neceffity  made  men  invent  lan¬ 
guage;  lib .  1.  cap.  1 5. 

I  may  appear  too  fond  of  great  authorities, 
when  I  quote  a  moll  learned  divine  of  high 
rank  in  the  church,  (fill  living,  I  mean  Dr 
Warburton,  who  has  faid  exprefsly,  that  both 
writing  and  language  were  invented  out  of 
neceffity,  to  communicate  mens  thoughts  to 
one  another  ;  Div .  leg.  book  4 .fe£i~  4.  But, 
if  I  quote  at  all,  I  mull  quote  fairly  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  mud  do  the  Dodfor  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that,  in  another  paffageof  the  fame  lec¬ 
tion,  he  fays,  as  exprefsly,  that  God  taught 
the  firft  men  language. 

yXa(T(roitg,  ctQrixiv  ocai  rw  tywriv  zsopgvio-Qcciy  xx rcc  ro  c'gzrxov 

hocp^ovcrav  TTXg'  iXCC<TTOig  TCV  Tl^ov  Zrf’OS  T55V  TtUV  0VCHACCTU9 

Qz(p»vuctv.  And,  in  another  paflage,  pag.  790.  he  treats 
it  as  a  notion  altogether  ridiculous,  that  the  power  of 
Cod  Ihould  (hew  itfelf  in  words  and  fyllabFs,  or  that 
man  by  his  natural  faculties  fhould  not  be  able  to  invent 
them.  To  fuppofe  this,  he  fays,  is  to  believe  that 
God  would  aft  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  and  employ 
himfelf  in  teaching  language,  is  Jewifh  folly,  and  much 
below  the  fubiimity  of  the  Chriftian  theology,  pag.  779. 
In  fhort,  he  feems  to  think,  with  the  poet,  that 

- -put are  aliquem  nomina  diftribuijfe 

Rebus ,  ct  inde  ho??iines  didicijfe  vocabula  prwia , 

Dejtpcre  ej}. 


Lucret. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
agreed  point,  even  among  thofe  who  are 
learned  in  the  fcripture,  that  language  was 
revealed;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  divines 
differ  from  one  another,  and  fometimes  the 
fame  divine  from  himfelf.  I  dial!,  therefore, 
I  hope,  be  allowed,  without  the  imputation 
of  impiety,  to  fuppofe  it  at  leaft  poffible,  that 
language  may  have  been  invented  ;  and  I  have 
faid  no  more.  I  will  only  add,  that  thofe 
authors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  language 
was  invented,  I  think  I  may  fet  down  as  au¬ 
thorities  likewife  in  fupport  of  my  opinion, 
concerning  the  natural  date  of  man.  For  it 
feems  impo  Bible  that  they  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  Rate  of  man,  before  the  inventi¬ 
on  of  language,  to  have  been  different  from 
what  I  have  reprefented  it  to  be. 

1  have  feen  a  fmall  treatife  lately  publifh- 
ed  in  Glafgow  under  the  title  of  c  An  At- 
6  tempt  to  (hew  that  the  Knowledge  of  God 
c  has  been,  in  all  Ages,  derived  from  Reve- 
€  lation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Nature,’  in 
which  a  very  different  reprefentation  is  gi~ 

I  have  quoted  the  above  palfages  from  St  Gregory,  to 
fhew,  that  Photius  judges  well,  when  he  commends  not 
only  the  learning  and  piety  of  that  author,  but  the 
elegance  of  his  ftyle. 
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ven  of  human  nature.  According  to  this 
author,  man,  inftead  of  being  able  to  invent 
all  the  arts  of  life,  and  language  among  the 
reft,  as  I  fuppofe,  and  to  difcover  the  great 
author  of  his  being,  could  not,  by  his  natu¬ 
ral  faculties,  do  fo  much  as  provide  for  his 
own  fubfiftence  ;  fo  that,  not  only  language, 
but  all  the  neceflary  arts  of  life,  thole  by 
which  we  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  wea-’ 
pons  for  defence,  and  perhaps,  fays  he,  the 
implements  of  hufbandry,  were  all  revealed 
to  us,  as  well  as  the  being  of  a  God  ;  p.  31 . 
This  fyftem,  by  magnifying  the  neceffity  of 
revelation  fomuch,  may  appear,  at  ftrft  fight, 
to  be  very  pious,  and  1  have  charity  enough 
for  the  author  to  believe  that  it  was  written 
with  a  pious  intention.  But,  upon  a  tho¬ 
rough  examination,  it  will,  I  am  perluaded, 
appear  to  the  judicious  reader  highly  impi¬ 
ous,  as  it  overturns  at  once  natural  religion, 
which  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  re¬ 
vealed  can  ftand;  and,  with  natural  religion, 
human  reafon,  and  even  that  natural  faga- 
city  which  God  appears  to  have  beftowed 
upon  all  animals,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  inftinft,  by  w  hich  they  are  enabled  to 
provide  for  theirfuftenance  and  defence.  Now 
I  think  it  is  much  more  for  the  honour  of 
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the  Creator,  as  well  as  the  creature,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  man  was  at  firft  created  with  pow¬ 
ers  fufficient  to  difcover  all  that  was  necef- 
fary  for  human  life,  and  even  to  inveftigate 
the  great  Author  of  his  being,  than  to  fup- 
pofe  him  originally  a  mere  puppet,  moved 
and  directed  in  every  thing  by  the  fame 
power  that  made  him, 

Nervis  ut  mobile  lignum . 

Such  an  automat  human  art  can  produce; 
but  a  real  animal,  and  efpecially  an  animal 
fuch  as  man,  with  natural  powers  which 
make  him  capable  of  acquired  improve-* 
ments,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  fet,  is 
truly  a  work  worthy  of  omnipotence. 

So  far,  however,  I  agree  with  this  author, 
that,  if  wTe  hold  language  to  be  revealed,  we 
cannot  flop  there,  but  muft  maintain  that 
all  the  other  arts  of  focial  life  were  likewife 
revealed  ;  and,  firft  of  all,  the  ufe  of  fire, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft.  And 
indeed  our  becoming  fo  familiar  with  an  ele¬ 
ment  fo  terrible  to  all  animals  in  their  natural 
ftate,  as  to  make  it  a  necefiary  of  life,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  live  without  it,  has  fairer  preten- 
fions  to  revelation,  than  any  thing  elfe  be- 
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longing  to  civil  life.  Accordingly  the  an¬ 
ti  cut  mythologifts  tell  us,  that  it  came  from 
heaven,  not  honeftly  indeed,  but  ftolen,  as 
they  fay.  For,  as  they  thought  that  the  ufe 
of  fire  had  produced  much  mifehief  to  man 
they  would  have  held  it  impious  to  main¬ 
tain  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Heaven;  where¬ 
as,  fome  religious  men  of  our  time  feem  to 
think  that  all  the  many  inventions  of  men 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  coming  immedi¬ 
ately  from  God,  without  difimdtion,  whe- 
ther  they  have  been  ufeful  or  pernicious  to 
mankind. 

*  Pofi  ignem  adherrx  domo 
Subdufium,  macks  et  nova  febrium 
1 Terris  incub uit  cobors  ; 

Semctique  prim  tarda  necejfitas 
Lethi  corripuit  gradurn. 

The  philofophy  of  thefe  lines  is,  that  the  ufe  of  fire,  and 
the  invention  of  all  the  arts  depending  upon  it,  that  is, 
in  one  word,  all  the  arts  of  civil  life,  have  been  perni¬ 
cious  to  mankind.  This  is  an  inquiry  which  does  not 
belong  to  our  fubject;  and  all  I  fiiall  fay  of  it  at  pre- 
fent  is,  that  it  goes  altogether  out  of  the  fight,  not  only 
of  the  vulgar,  who  do  not  conceive  that  man  can  exift 
without  the  ufe  of  fire,  but  even  of  our  modern  philofo- 
phers,  all  except  that  fmgular  genius,  which  this  age 
has  produced,  Mr  Rouffeau. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Gaufes  ' which  gave  rife  to  civil  So¬ 
ciety » 

I  Think  l  have  {hewn  very  clearly,  in  the 
preceeding  chapters,  from  fads,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  authorities,  that  civil  fociety, 

which  alone  could  produce  a  language,  is 
not  from  nature,  or  coeval  with  the  animal, 
but  muft  have  had  a  beginning;  and  the 
queftion  now  to  be  examined  is,  how  it  be¬ 
gan  r  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  muft  have 
been  home  can  he  of  a  change  fo  great  as  from 
a  Jolitary,  or  at  leaft  an  animal  not  political, 
to  a  focial  and  political  animal.  And,  I  fay, 
that  the  fame  caufe  that  firft  produced  ideas, 
and  made  men  rational  creatures,  did  alfo 
make  them  focial  and  political,  and,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  produced  all  the  arts  of  life; 
and  this  caufe  is  no  other  than  the  neceflities 
of  human  life  : 


Hlnc  variae  venere  artes:  Labor  omnia  vicit 
Xinprobus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egeftas. 
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For  not  only  did  this  want  produce  what  is 
called  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  but,  after 
thofe  firft  wants  were  fupplied,  there  arofea- 
nother  want  very  urgent  likewife,  I  mean, 
the  want  of  occupation,  of  pleafure,  and  a- 
mufement,  which  gave  birth  to  the  pleafu- 
rable  arts  ;  and,  vrhen  the  mind  came  to  be 
cultivated,  there  arofe  a  curiofity,  and  defire 
of  knowledge,  which  produced  the  fci- 
ences. 

But  the  neceffities  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of  were,  either  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  or  of 
defence  againft  fuperior  force  and  violence. 
As  to  the  want  of  fuftenance,  it  appears  e- 
vident,  that,  in  certain  countries  and  climates, 
the  natural  produce  of  the  earth  is  fufficient 
to  maintain  man,  as  web  as  other  animals, 
without  either  fociety  or  arts :  But,  in  the 
firft  place,  he  may  multiply  fo  much,  that  the 
fpontaneous  growth  of  the  earth,  without  art 
or  culture,  cannot  maintain  him  ;  or  he  may 
go  to  countries  and  climates  which  by  na- 
ture  are  not  fitted  to  fupport  him.  In  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  fociety 
and  arts.  It  is,  by  means  of  thefe,  that  man. 
has  multiplied  more  than  any  other  animal 
of  equal  lize,  and  has  become  an  inhabitant 
of  every  country  and  climate  j  whereas,  e- 
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very  other  animal  has  only  certain  countries 
or  climates  where  it  can  fubfifh 

The  other  motive  which  I  mentioned,  as 
inducing  men  to  enter  into  fociety,  was 
feif-defence;  the  neceffity  of  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  greater,  if  we  confider  two  things: 
Firjl,  That  man  is  by  nature  weaker, 
and  not  near  fo  well  armed,  as  many  of 
the  beads  of  prey ;  and,  fecondly.  That  he 
is  the  natural  prey  of  all  thofe  beads, 
when  they  think  they  can  mader  him; 
whereas  fuch  beads  do  not  prey  upon  one 
another ;  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  that  a 
lion  does  not  prey  upon  a  lion,  but  that  he 
does  not  prey  upon  a  tiger,  or  wolf,  or  any 
other  carnivorous  bead,  though  of  lefs  fize 
or  drength,  unlefs  perhaps  in  cafes  of  ex¬ 
treme  neceffity.  But  man  is  the  common 
prey  of  them  all;  and  fome  of  them  who 
have  tailed  of  his  flesh  are,  like  the  Indians 
above  mentioned,  fonder  ot  it  than  of  any 
other ;  which  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  of  the 
Hippopotamus  or  river-horfe  in  Egypt  T 
In  this  fo  difadvantageous  fituation,  fur- 
rounded  by  fo  many  enemies,  nature  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  provided  no  defence  for  man 

*  See  Maillet  the  French  conful’s  account  of  Egypt* 
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but  fuperior  fagacity.  Nor  would  even  that 
have  availed  him  in  the  {ingle  ftate ;  but  it 
directed  him  to  aflociate  himfelf  with  others 

of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  to  aft  in  concert  with 
them;  in  fhort,  to  inftitute  civil  fociety, 
and  invent  arts;  and,  among  others,  that 
great  inftrument  of  focial  life,  Language , 
without  which  mankind  never  could  have 
proceeded  far  in  the  invention  of  arts.  But, 
with  the  afliftance  of  language,  fociety,  arts, 
and  fciences,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fet  bounds 
to  the  progrefs  of  an  animal,  the  moft  iaga- 
cious  and  inventive,  as  well  as  the  moft  imi¬ 
tative  of  any  that  has  been  hitherto  difcover- 
ed ;  and  who  has  from  nature  an  inftrument 
of  art,  which  may  be  called  the  injlrument 

of  injlrument s ,  as  by  it  he  both  makes  and 
ufes  other  inftruments;  I  mean,  the  human 
hand ,  without  which  he  could  not,  though 
poffeffed  of  fuch  fuperior  talents  of  mind, 
perform  the  works  of  art.  He  has  already 
made  himfelf  the  lord  of  this  lower  world, 
and  acquired  dominion  over  animals  very 
much  ftronger  and  fiercer  than  he,  and  by 
nature  much  better  armed.  The  face  of  the 
earth  he  has  changed  by  his  art  and  in- 
duftry,  and  even  the  elements  and  powers 
Vol  I,  Bb 
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of  nature  he  has  made  fubfervient  to  his 
purpofes. 


Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  hum  ana . - 

Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis 
P errupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor * 
Nil  mort alibus  arduum . 


*  This  ftory  of  Daedalus  is  no  doubt  a  poetical  fi&ion, 
though,  like  other  poetical  fidlions,  it  has  a  foundation  in 
hiftorical  truth;  for  the  fadt  appears  to  have  been,  that 
Daedalus  made  his  efcape  from  Crete  in  a  fwift-failing 
veffel  of  his  own  invention.  But  it  is  not  a  fiction,  that 
Bifhop  Wilkins,  a  moft  ingenious  as  well  as  learned 
man,  did  try  to  invent  an  art  of  flying,  and  was  fo  con¬ 
fident  of  his  fuccefs,  that  he  faid,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  he  fhould  hear  men  calling  for  their  <wings  as  they 
now  call  for  their  hoots. 
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C  K  A  P.  IX. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subject.- — Some 
countries  not  ft  to  maintain  Men  in  the 
Natural  Siate.~All  countries  may  be  o~ 
njerfocked  'with  Men ,  as  'well  as  'with 
other  Animals.— The  Remedies  in  fuch  a 
cafe . 


rT^  HE  origin  of  human  fociety  is  a  fub- 
I  jeft  of  great  curiofity,  and  of  great 
importance  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  I  fhould 
far  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  work,  if  I  were 
to  treat  of  it  at  as  great  length,  and  with  as 
great  accuracy,  as  it  deferves ;  I  cannot  how¬ 
ever  difmifs  it  without  fome  further  obfer- 
vations. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  without  one  or 
other  of  thofe  two  caufes  which  I  have  af- 
figned  for  the  origin  of  fociety,  there  never 
would  have  been  fociety,  language,  or  arts, 
among  men:  And,  could  we  fuppofe  a 
country  naturally  fo  fruitful  as  to  produce, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  food  in  abundance 

B  b  2 
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for  men,  however  numerous;  and  if  we 
could  alfo  fuppofe  the  climate  of  fuch  a 
country  fo  mild  as  not  to  require  any  pro¬ 
tection  from  art  again!!  it,  which  is  truly 
the  cafe  in  many  countries ;  and  if  we  could 
further  fuppofe,  that  there  were  there  no 
animals  of  fuperior  ftrength,  with  which 
men  were  obliged  to  contend, — I  do  not  fee 
how  it  ever  could  have  happened,  in  fuch  a 
country,  that  men  fhould  have  afifociated, 
and  infti tilted  civil  fociety. 

One  tiling  at  ieaft  is  certain,  that  in  fruit¬ 
ful  countries,  and  benign  climates,  men  can 
live  very  well  in  the  natural  hate,  and  may 
continue  a  long  time  in  that  hate;  and  I 
think  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  rude  cli¬ 
mates,  and  barren  countries,  they  cannot 
fubfift  at  all  without  fociety  and  arts.  In 
fuch  a  country  as  Canada,  for  example, 
which  is  covered  for  feveral  months  of  the 
year  with  deep  fnow,  how  is  it  poffible  the 
Indians  could  live  without  the  arts  of  hfhine 
and  hunting,  by  the  fir  ft'  of  which  they  fup- 
port  themfelves  in  the  hammer,  and  by  the 
!ah  in  the  winter?  As  it  is,  they  very  often 
perifh  by  hunger ;  but,  without  thofe  arts,  or 
agriculture,  and  the  art  *of  preferving,  as 
well  as  raifing,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  is 
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evident  they  could  not  live  a  year  to  an  end. 

For,  fuppofing  that  men  could  fubfift  upon 

♦ 

herbs  or  foliage,  as  horfes  and  cattle  can  do, 
without  feeds  or  fruits,  (which  however  Ido 
not  believe) ;  or  fuppofing  that  they  could  be 
nourifhed  by  the  roots  of  certain  vegetables, 
to  be  found  wild  even  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be 
the  cafe;  and  fuppofing  further,  that  they 
could  dig  for  them  with  their  fingers,  as  the 
wild  girl  above  mentioned,  whom  I  faw  in 
France,  told  me  fhe  did;  where  are  leaves 
or  herbage  to  be  found  in  fuch  countries  for 
one  half  of  the  year  ?  And  how  could  fingle 
men,  without  inftruments  of  art,  dig  for 
roots  in  ground  hardened  like  iron  by  frofl, 
and  covered  with  five  or  fix  feet  of  fnow  ? 

From  thefe  confiderations  I  think  we  may 
infer,  that  men  never  could  have  lived  in 
the  natural  fiate  in  fuch  countries;  that  is, 
without  fociety  and  arts ;  and  confequentiy, 
that  in  thofe  countries  the  human  race  ne¬ 
ver  could  have  a  beginning,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  mull  have  been  peopled  from  mil¬ 
der  climates,  by  tribes  and  colonies  of  men 
already  civilized,  and  who  brought  with 

1  '  B  b  3 
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them  arts,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
fubfift  in  tbofe  rougher  climates. 

And  this  explains  a  fa Q.  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  which  I  hold  to  be  certain,  as  both 
facred  and  profane  hiftory  agree  in  it,  That 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  race  has  always 
been,  fo  far  as  v/e  can  trace  it,  from  the  eaft, 
and  particularly  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Alia,  where,  according  to  our  facred  books* 
the  human  race  fir  ft  began.  For  thole 


parts  of  Afiaare  a  much  finer  country  than  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  have  always  produced  finer  bodies 
of  men,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  better 


vegetables  A  This  of  itfelf  makes  it  high¬ 
ly  probable,  even  if  it  were  not  attefted  by 
hiftory,  that  men  having  firft  affociatedthem- 
felves  in  thofe  milder  and  more  fruitful  regi¬ 
ons  of  Alia,  did  from  thence  fpread  them- 
felves  into  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  climate  was  not  fo  propi¬ 
tious  to  the  human  race,  and  there  fublifted 
by  arts  which  they  had  imported  f. 


*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Hippocrates  the  phyfician, 
in  his  treatiie,  De  a  ere,  aquis,  et  locis ,  §  3.  p.  288. 

f  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  man,  in  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate  and  good  foil,  can  fubfift  upon  the  natural  fruits 
pf  the  earth.  In  the  new  difcoyered  ifland  of  Otaheite, 
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But  the  moft  fruitful  country  may  be  o- 
verftocked  with  any  animal,  and  particular¬ 
ly  with  man,  who  I  believe  is  maintained 
with  more  difficulty,  even  in  his  natural 

for  example,  the  inhabitants  puli  bread  off  trees,  which 
grow  with  no  culture,  for  about  nine  months  in  the 
year ;  and,  when  this  food  fails,  it  is  fupplied  by  nuts 
and  other  wild  fruits.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  fuppofe, 
that  Linnaeus  makes  fuch  climates  to  be  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  man,  where  he  lives  naturally  and  of  choice; 
whereas,  in  other  climates,  he  lives  only  by  compulfion, 
non  natura ,  fed  coatte*  If  this  be  fo,  the  human  race 
mull  have  begun  in  thofe  countries,  where  they 
would  fubfift  for  fome  time  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the  manner  that  the  Orang 

Outangs  do  in  certain  parts  of  Africa.  Then  be¬ 
coming  too  numerous  to  live  in  that  way,  they  would 
invent  arts,  fuch  as  hunting,  hilling,  and  agriculture ; 
and  when  even  thofe  arts  became  infufficient  for  their 
fubfiftence,  they  would  be  obliged  to  move  to  other  cli¬ 
mates  lefs  favourable,  and  there  fubfift  by  the  arts 
which  they  had  brought  with  them.  And  in  this  way 
the  whole  earth  has  been  at  laft  peopled,  even  the  world 
parts  of  it,  lying 

— — — — — — extra  anni  Solifque  vias , 

and  altogether  uninhabitable  by  every  other  animal  of 
the  milder  climates. 

This  is,  according  to  my  fyftem,  and,  as  it  would 
feem,  that  of  Linnaeus,  a  fhort  abridgement  of  the  H* 
ftory  of  man. 
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{late,  than  other  animals  of  much  larger  fize : 
For  I  hold,  that  he  cannot  fubfift  upon  her¬ 
bage  or  foliage  alone  but  jnuft  have  feeds, 
fruits,  roots,  or  flefh.  And  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  man  muft  have  multiplied  very 
much  in  his  natural  hate,  as  helikewife  does 
in  the  fir  ft  ftages  of  fociety  f.  Now,  when 
men  were  fo  multiplied  that  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  could  not  maintain  them, 
they  were  under  a  neceffity  to  praftife  one 
or  other  of  the  following  methods ;  either  to 

o  3 

difperfe,  and  go  in  fearch  of  other  countries, 
where  they  might  fubfift  more  at  their  eafe. 
But  this  in  many  cafes  might  be  imprafiii- 

#  The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  they  had  fundry  a» 
quatic  plants  growing  in  their  river,  which  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  aliment  of  man,  particularly  one  they  call¬ 
ed  the  Lotus.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  exception  to  my 
rule  ;  and  is  a  very  good  argument,  and,  as  fuch,  was  u- 
fed  by  the  Egyptians,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  in  Egypt,  as  being  the  country  of  all  others 
the  mod;  proper  to  maintain  man  in  his  natural  and  in¬ 
fantine  Rate,  as  it  may  be  called,  without  fociety  or  arts. 
See  Diodorus  Siculus ,  in  initio. 

f  This  is  fo  true,  that  it  was  the  Rudy  of  the  ancient 
legiflators  to  prevent  the  too  great  increafe  of  their  citi¬ 
zens  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  ufed  ftrange  expedients, 
fuch  as  allowing  the  expofition  of  children,  and  eves  the 
unnatural  paffion  of  men  for  one  another.  See  Ariftotle 
$e  republic f  lib .  2,  cap*  10. 
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cable :  For  the  countries  round  them  might 
be,  and  in  procefs  of  time  certainly  would 
be,  as  much  overftocked  as  theirs ;  or  they 
might  be  hindered  by  feas,  great  rivers,  or 
impaflable  defarts.  To  all  which  may  be 
added,  the  natural  averfion  that  every  ani¬ 
mal  has  to  quit  its  native  country,  and  the 
haunts  to  which  it  has  been  accuftomed. 
Or,  2/A,  They  muft  prey  upon  other  ani¬ 
mals,  or  upon  one  another.  But  this,  be¬ 
ll  des  the  danger  of  it,  would  hardly  be  prac¬ 
ticable  by  man  lolitary,  unaffifted  by  arts, 
and  without  other  weapons  than  thofe  which 
nature  has  given  him.  Or,  lajlly ,  They 
muft  aflociate  and  provide  in  common  what 
fingly  the;/  could  not  procure.  And  this 
laft  method,  it  is  natural  to  think,  fo  faga- 
cious  an  animal  as  man  would  prefer  to 
either  of  the  other  two  A 

It  would  lead  me  much  too  far  from  my 
purpofe  to  inquire,  what  methods  were  firft 
ufed  by  men  aftociated  for  increafing  their 

*  What  extremities  men  have  been  reduced  to  forfub- 
iiftence,  even  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  is  evident  from  a 
fadt  which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  feveral  of  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations,  at  this  day,  ufe  for  food  the  vermin  of  their 
own  bodies. 
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natural  flock  of  provifions.  I  will  only  fay 
in  general,  that  I  believe  hunting  mull  have 
been  among  the  firft; 

j 

1  Cum  jam  glandes  atque  arbuta  facrz 
Dejicerent  filvae ,  et  vichim  Dodoria  negaret . 

Virg.  Georgic,, 

For,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  firft  food  of  men. 
My  reafon  for  thinking  that  hunting  was 
the  firft  expedient  they  fell  upon  for 
fupplying  the  want  of  thofe  fruits  is,  that  it 
isf  much  eafier  than  planting,  fowing,  or  any 
kind  of  culture  of  the  ground,  before  inftru- 
ments  of  art  were  invented.  For  man,  by 
his  natural  flrength  and  agility,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  only  of  a  flick,  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  is  ufed  even  by  the  Orang  Outangs, 
whom  fame  authors  will  not  allow  to  be  of 
our  fpecies,  can  mailer  a  great  number  of 
quadrupeds,  efpecialiy  if  he  be  a  {lifted  by 
numbers;  and  I  remember  the  wild  girl  I 
have  fo  often  mentioned  told  me,  that,  with 
no  other  weapon  than  a  bludgeon,  w^hich 
{he  called  a  Bouton,  fhe  wras  able,  with  the 

fc 

*  It  was  from  this  circumftance  that  I  difcovered  fhe 
had  been  in  one  of  the  Caribbee  idands ;  for  in  a  French 
account  pubiilhed  of  thofe  iflands,  by  one  Sieur  la  Beaui% 
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affiftance  of  the  black  girl  her  companion, 
to  kill  as  much  game  as,  together  with  the 
roots  they  dug  up,  maintained  them  in  their 
travels  through  the  woods.  One  natural  con- 
fequence  of  hunting  would  be,  that,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  they  would  think  of  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  catching  certain  animals  alive,  ta¬ 
ming  them,  and  breeding  out  of  them,  which 
would  greatly  add  to  their  flock  of  provi- 
lions.  This  produced  the  paftoral  life,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  fubfillence  of  whole  na¬ 
tions  at  this  day.  But  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  unlefs  in  countries  where  flocks  and 
herds  can  live  through  the  winter  upon  the 
natural  produce  of  the  earth,  it  is  impoffible 
that  men  can  be  fupported  in  that  way,  with¬ 
out  the  afhflance  of  other  arts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  agriculture.  And  this  is  a  good  reafon 
why  the  Indians  of  North  America,  not 
having  the  art  of  agriculture,  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  the  paftoral  life,  or  to  tame  any  a- 
nimals  other  than  dogs  that  live  upon  flelh. 

But  I  have  no  occafion  to  trace  any  fur¬ 
ther  the  progrefs  of  men  in  the  arts  of  fub- 
iiftence;  it  is  fuflicient  for  my  prefent  pur- 

I  find  that  the  Caribbees  life  th^t  weapon,  and  call  it  by 
the  fame  name. 
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pofe,  that  I  have  brought  them  together  by 
means  of  the  firft  caufe  of  affociation  I  have 
mentioned,  viz.  the  want  of  the  necefaries  of 
life;  and  I  proceed  next  to  examine  the  fe- 
cond  reafon  I  mentioned  for  the  inftitution 
of  fociety,  f elf-defence. 

But,  before  I  come  to  that,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  this  change  of  man 
from  a  frugivorous  to  a  carnivorous  animal 
mud  have  produced  a  great  change  of  cha¬ 
racter.  What  effect  the  mere  feeding  upon 
flefh,  in  (lead  of  vegetables,  may  have  upon 
the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  mind,  I 
fhall  not  at  prefent  inquire;  but  it  is  the  way 
of  procuring  this  flefh-diet,  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  other  animals,  that  has  produced 
the  change  I  fpeak  of.  While  man  conti¬ 
nued  to  feed  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he 
was  an  innocuous  animal,  and,  like  others 
who  lived  in  the  fame  way,  more  difpofed 
to  fly  from  an  attack  than  to  make  one. 
But,  as  foon  as  he  became  a  hunter,  the  wild 
beaft,  which  is  part  of  his  compofition,  be¬ 
came  predominant  in  him.  He  grew  fierce 
and  bold,  delighting  in  blood  and  daughter. 
War  foon  fucceeded  to  hunting;  and  the 
meceflary  confequence  of  war  was,  the  vic¬ 
tors  eating  the  vanquifhed,  when  they  could 
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kill  or  catch  them  ;  for,  among  Inch  men, 
war  is  a  kind  of  hunting  *.  Inthisftate,  man,  if 
not  tamed,  or  fubciucd  by  laws  or  manners, 
is  the  m oft  dangerous  and  moft  mifchievous 
of  all  the  creatures  that  God  has  made  ; 
much  more  fo  than  any  lion  or  tiger,  or  a- 
ny  other  the  fierceft  animal  that  roams  the 
for  eft.  It  was  in  this  ftate  that  Orpheus,  the 
ftrft  civilizer  of  men  in  this  weftern  part  of 
the  world,  found  the  favages  of  Greece, 
when  he  imported  among  them  the  arts  he 
had  learned  in  Egypt,  and  tamed  them  by 
religion  and  mufic, 

Dichis  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leones  'j'; 

*  It  is  fo  at  this  clay  in  many  parts  of  the  earth; 
and,  I  am  perfuaded,  it  was  fo  originally  among  all 
nations  after  they  became  hunters  and  flefh-eaters.  In 
the  language  of  the  Iroquois  of  North  America,  to  put  on 
the  cauldron,  is  to  declare  war,  as  Charlevoix  informs  us. 
And,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Gabriel  Sagard,  who  travelled 
in  the  country  of  the  Hurons  in  1630,  thefe  people  were 
dill  in  the  practice  of  boiling  their  enemies  in  a  great 
cauldron,  and  feafting  upon  them;  p.  217.  of  his  travels. 
And,  though  thofe  hunters 'have  given  over  eating  their  e- 
nemies,  it  is  certain,  there  is  nothing  in  which  they  de¬ 
light  fo  much  as  blood  and  daughter. 

j  Sihejlres  homines  facer  interprefque  deorum 
Coe  dibus  et  victu  foedo  deter  ruit  Orpheus  .* 

Did  us  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leones. 

hop,.  Art.  Poet.  392. 
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which  is  one  of  the  fidions  of  the  Greek  po¬ 
ets,  where  the  truth  of  hiftory  is  eafily  feen 
through  the  vail  of  fable, 

t  ,  ■  1  ~  ■  , 


CHAP.  X. 

\ 

■  -  *  y  '  ’  / 

What  Dangers  made  Men  officiate  for  the 
fake  of  Self-defence . 


MA  N,  in  the  natural  ftate,  muft  (land 
in  need  of  defence,  either  againft 
wdld  beafts,  againft  men  of  the  fame  coun¬ 
try,  or,  laftly,  againft  foreign  invaders. 

As  to  the  firft,  thofe  who  know  no  more 
of  the  hiftory  of  man  than  what  they  have 
learnedfrom  obferving  the  cuftcms  and  man¬ 
ners  of  their  own  and  other  modern  nations 
of  Europe,  will  hardly  believe,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  wild  beafts  difputed 

Where  the  foedus  vifius  is  no  doubt  the  eating  one  another ; 
frojm  which,  among  other  barbarous  cuftoms,  Orpheus 
reclaimed  therm 
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with  us  the  empire  of  this  earth:  But  no¬ 
thing  is  more  certain* 

Tempora  fi  faftofque  velis  evolvere  itiundi. 

Hor. 

And  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  they  very  of¬ 
ten  prevailed  in  the  difpute,  till  art  and  num¬ 
bers  came  to  the  affiftance  of  our  natural 
ftrength  and  agility.  And,  therefore,  the 
firft  heroes,  and  greateft  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind,  next  to  the  inventors  of  arts,  were 
thofe  men  of  fuperior  llrength  and  valour, 
who  fought  with  and  deftroyed  wild  hearts. 
Such  was  Hercules  of  old :  I  mean,  not  the 
Greek  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon, 
who  came  too  late  into  the  world  to  have 
much  bufinefs  of  that  kind ;  but  the  Egyptian 
Hercules,  feveral  thoufand  years  older,  whofe 
exploits  the  Greeks,  with  their  ufual  vanity, 
afcribed  to  their  hero,  who  was  indeed  origi¬ 
nally  from  that  country,  and  from  thence  pro¬ 
bably  had  his  name*.  The  arms  which  the  la- 

4 


*  He  had  at  firft  another  name,  which  I  have  forgot; 
but  afterwards  his  parents,  who  were  both  originally 
from  Egypt,  thought  proper  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god.  See  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  cap.  43*  et  44. 
who  tells  us,  that,  in  crier  to  fettle  the  point  of  antiqui- 
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ter  Greek  fables  (for  they  are  not  fo  old  as 
Homer  give  to  this  hero,  were  very  pro¬ 
bably  the  arms  of  his  antient  namefake  of 
Egypt ;  I  mean  the  club,  and  the  lion’s  ikin, 
thefe  being  the  only  arms  then  known.  But 
experience  would  foon  difcover,  that  it  was 
necefiary  to  have  other  and  better  arms  a- 

gainfl.  enemies  fo  much  fuperior  in  bodily 

/ 

ty  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Hercules,  he  made 
two  voyages,  one  to  Tyre,  the  other  to  Thafus  ;  in  each 
of  which  places  there  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  both 
long  prior  to  thefon  of  Alcmena:  From  whence  he  ve¬ 
ry  jultly  concludes,  that  thefe  temples  were  erected  to  the 
Egyptian  Hercules.  Such  was  the  curiofity  and  diligence 
of  this  hiftorian,  who  had  fo  little  of  the  vanity  of  his 
countrymen,  that  in  this,  and  feveral  other  inftances,  he 
was  at  uncommon  pains  to  refute  their  vain  lies, 

%  According  to  this  poet,  he  wore  neither  lion’s  Tin 
nor  club,  but  vras  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows;  and  fo 
he  is  introduced  among  the  other  fpirits  which  appeared 
to  Ulylfes,in  the  i  ith  book  of  the  Odyjfey ,  verf.6o6 .  And, 
upon  this  occafion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  Greek  fables  and  religion  is  poilerior  to  the  days 
of  Homer:  For,  in  his  time,  neither  this  Hercules,  the 
foil  of  Alcmena,  was  worlhipped,  nor  Caftor  and  Pollux. 
And  Bacchus,  who  became  fo  great  a  god  afterwards,  is, 
I  think,  but  once  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  that  in  away 
that  does  him  no  honour;  for  he  is  reprefented  as  run¬ 
ning  away  from  Lycurgus,  the  King  of  Thrace,  and  hi- 
dir  ;•  himfelf  in  the  ocean. 
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ftrength  * ;  and  that  it  was  alfo  neceffary 
to  avail  themfelves  of  their  numbers,  and  to 
altogether  in  concert,  both  in  attacking  and 
defending.  And  this  I  hold  to  be  one  kind 

*  Even  after  arms  were  invented  in  Greece,  and  the 
life  of  them  well  known,  the  Caledonian  boar  was  dedroy- 
ed  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  till  he  had  killed  a  great 
many  of  the  nobleft  youth  of  Greece,  as  Homer  informs 
us,  Iliad ,  ix,  542.  And,  in  much  later  times,  as  late  as  the 
days  of  CrocfusKing  of  Lydia,  a  boar  laid  wade  the  lands 
of  the  Myflans,  a  people  of  Afia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crcefus;  and  they  not  being  able  to  dedroy  him  them¬ 
felves,  fent  to  Crcefus  for  affidance;  who  accordingly  fent 
them  his  fon,  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  hunters, 
Herod,  lib.  1.  cap.  36.  I  know  the  mere  modern  reader 
will  reject  all  thefe  dories  as  fables,  and  will  not  even  be¬ 
lieve  Paufanias,  who  fays,  that  he  faw  a  tufk  of  the 
Caledonian  boar,  which  was  preferved  as  late  down  as 
his  time,  and  of  which  he  gives  us  the  dimenfions,//#.  8.  cap. 
45.  But  the  learned  will  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  either 
of  the  dories,  knowing  well,  that  even  what  is  called  the  fa¬ 
bulous  hidory  of  Greece,  is  for  the  greater  part  true  hidory; 
mixed  indeed  with  many  romantic  circumdances  and  fu- 
perditious  tales,  which  a  little  fagacity  and  critical  dif- 
cernment  can  eadly  feparate  from  the  truth  of  hidory. 
As  to  Herodotus,  though,  I  know,  his  authority  is  by 
many  thought  no  better  than  that  of  Homer,  and  the  o- 
ther  Greek  poets,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  who¬ 
ever  underdands  his  hidory,  and  has  diligently  dudied  it, 
will  hardly  doubt  of  what  he  relates,  not  as  a  hearfay, 
(for  he  has  many  dories  of  that  kind  which  he  tells  us  he 
does  not  believe  himfelf),  but  as  a  dmple  hidorical  fadh 
A s  to  this  article,  concerning  the  difficulty  of  mens 

Vol.  1.  c  c 
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of  felf-defence  that  made  affociation  and  a 
public  neceffary;  fo  neceffary,  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  no  other  reafon  for  mens 
herding  together 

The  fecond  reafon,  under  this  head,  that  I 
affigned  for  affociation  was  the  violence  and 
injuftice  which  men  had  to  fear  from  one  a- 
nother.  For  as  foon  as  men  began  to  mul¬ 
tiply  very  much  in  any  country,  there  would 
neceffarily  be  an  interference  about  provifi- 
ons ;  about  their  layers,  where  they  flept, 
or  reftcd,  and  fheltered  themfelves  from  the 
weather; 

defending  themfelves  againft  wild  beads  in  the  fil'd  ages 
of  the  world,  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  3d  book,  informs 
us  of  a  favage  nation  in  Africa,  that  he  calls  pt?o<pxfoi9 
From  their  feeding  upon  roots,  who,  he  fays,  not  having 
the  ufe  of  arms,  could  not  defend  themfelves  againft  li¬ 
ons,  and  would  have  been  quite  deftroyed  by  them,  if  it 

had  not  been  for  a  multitude  of  flies  that  came  at  a  cer- 

/ 

tain  feafon  of  the  year,  and  drove  away  the  lions.  It  is 
in  a  fituation  fuch  as  that  of  thofe  root-eaters ,  that  I  fup- 
pofe  men  would,  from  the  motive  of  felf-defence,  enter 

into  political  fociety,  and  invent  arts  of  defence.  And  not 

' 

only  by  fuch  fierce  beads  have  countries  been  rendered 
not  habitable,  but  alfo  by  reptiles,  fuch  as  ferpents;  and 
fmall  animals,  fuch  as  mice,  frogs,  and  fparrows,  which,- 
in  feveral  inftances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  lib .  3 .  p.  1 14. 
Stephanie  have  got  the  better  of  people  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fociety  and  arts,  and  driven  them  out  of  the 
country. 

#  Diodorus,  Ufa  1 ,  cap . 
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— - Glandem  ct  cub  ilia  propter ; 

and,  laftly,  about  their  females, 

— Venerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum* 

Hor. 

Such  interfering  would  produce  ftrife  and 
contention;  of  which  the  confequence  would 
often  be  wounds  and  death,  and  in  which 
the  ftronger  would  always  have  the  better, 
as  we  obferve  in  the  herds  of  other  animals, 
where  there  is  no  other  law  but  that  of  the 
ftrongeft.  In  this  way  there  would  be  great 
violence,  oppreflion,  and  deftrudlion  of  the 
fpecies;  to  prevent  which,  fo  fagacious  an  a- 
nimai  as  man  would  be  naturally  led  to  form 
a  kind  of  public,  by  the  ftrength  of  which 
the  weaker  might  be  made  more  powerful 
than  the  ftronger,  and  the  whole  fociety  be¬ 
nefited  in  every  refpedt. 

By  what  I  have  faid  here,  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  retradt  what  1  have  faid  above 
in  oppofitionto  Mr  Hobbes,  that  the  ftate  of 
nature  was  not  a  ftate  of  war :  For  I  perfect¬ 
ly  agree  with  Monl.  Rouffeau,  that  there  are 
in  that  ftate  much  fewer  occalions  of  quarrel 
than  in  the  ftate  of  fociety;  for,  in  the  natu- 
ral  ftate,  men  can  quarrel  only  about  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  and  the  gratifications  of  na~ 
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tural  appetite;  whereas,  in  the  civil  ftate, 
men  quarrel  about  fame,  power,  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  and  all  the  numberlefs  gratifications 
of  vanity  and  luxury.  But  what  I  maintain 
is,  that  when  men  grow  numerous*  and  the 
neceftaries  of  life  fcanty,  they  muft,  like  all 
other  animals,  prefer  each  himfelf  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  that  will  of  neceffity  produce  ftrife 
and  contention.  But  this  is  not  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  natural  ftate  in  itfelf,  but  of 
the  exceflive  multiplication  of  the  fpecies; 
againft  which  nature  has  provided  feveral  re¬ 
medies,  fuch  as  famine,  peftilence,  inunda¬ 
tion,  extraordinary  feverity  of  weather,  and, 
among  others,  the  deftrudionof  the  animals 
by  one  another,  when  provifions  become 
fcanty. 

The  third  reafon  of  this  kind  I  mention¬ 
ed  was  prote&ion  againft  foreign  invaders. 
This  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofttion  of  aflo- 
ciations  being  already  formed  by  fome  herds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  invading  their 
neighbours,  either  from  mere  wantonnefs, 
and  a  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which  has  produced 
many  cruel  wars  among  men;  or  for  want  of 
the  neceftaries  of  life,  which  has  obliged  men 
very  often  to  leave  their  own  country,  and 
try  to  find  out  another.  Such  invafion  would 
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naturally  lead  the  people  of  the  country  in¬ 
vaded  to  affociate  themfelves,  in  order  to 
take  common  meafures  for  their  defence. 

One  or  other  of  thefe  reafons  appears  to 
me  to  have  made  men  firft  affociate  for 
the  fake  of  felf-defence ;  and  this,  joined 
with  the  want  of  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  fociety  among 
men. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Anfiver  to  the  Objection ,  That  inflindl  was 
fnfficient  to  provide  men  vuith  all  the  Ne- 
cejfaries  of  Life ,  and  to  defend  them  a- 
gainf  their  Enemies . 


IT  may  be  objected,  That  all  the  neceffi- 
ties  I  have  mentioned,  whether  of  fufte- 
nance  or  defence,  might  be  fupphed  by  in- 
ftinft,  with  which  I  have  fuppofed  man  to 
be  originally  provided  by  nature,  as  well  as 
other  animals,  for  whofe  wants  we  fee  it  is 
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fufficient ;  fo  that  the  reafons  I  have  mentis 
oned  did  not  give  rile  to  fociety  ;  which 
therefore  may  ftill  be  from  nature,  and  not 
an  adventitious  Hate,  as  I  fuppoie  it,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  neceflities  of  life. 

This  objection  is  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
the  argument  which  I  fated  in  the  firft  book, 
and  endeavoured  to  refute,  tending  to  prove, 
that  our  ideas  are  not  from  inftindt*;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  I  have  (hewn,  that 
they  are  not  from  in  Hindi:,  it  will  follow 
of  neceffary  confequence,  that  thole  arts  of 
fuftenance  and  felf-defence,  which  cannot 

§  v 

be  without  ideas,  are  likewife  not  from  in- 
ftindf.  I  will,  hovrever,  without  repeating 
what  I  there  faid,  add  fome  further  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  in- 
ftindt  and  art. 

But,  in  the  find  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in  thole  milder  cli¬ 
mates,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  o- 
riginal  country  of  men,  nature  has  made 
fufficient  provifion  for  the  maintenance  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  natives 
of  the  country.  For  thofe  countries  abound 
with  wild  fruits,  fuch  as  yams,  plantains, 

bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  t..e  like,  which,  I 

?  Cb.  13.  Pag.  1 68. 
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ft 

am  perfuaded,  afford  a  more  wholefome  diet 
for  men,  than  any  artificial  fruits.  In  fuch 
countries,  men,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
muft  increafe  fo  faft,  that  one  fhould  think 
the  earth  could  not  fupport  them.  But  na¬ 
ture  has  not  only  provided  wonderfully  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  feverai  fpecieiesof  ani¬ 
mals,  but  has  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved,  contri¬ 
ved  many  ways  to  prevent  their  exceflive  mul¬ 
tiplication.  In  India,  the  brute  animals,  tho5 
they  be  not  confumed  for  the  food  of  man,  nor 
wantonly  deftroyed,  as  in  Europe,  do  not, 
however,  multiply  fo  much  as  that  the  country 
is  incumbered  with  them,  or  not  fufficiently 
peopled  with  men;  nor  does  any  fpecies  of 
them  multiply  beyond  its  natural  proportion, 
or  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deftroy  the  reft.  In 
this  manner,  I  am  perfuaded,  man,  in  his 
natural  ftate,  would  live  with  the  other  a- 
nimals ;  but,  in  the  civil  ftate,  he  has  con¬ 
trived  means  of  fubfiftence,  fuch  as  hunt- 
ing,  n fhing,  and  agriculture,  by  which  his 
numbers  are  increafed,  much  beyond  the 
natural  proportion,  and  more  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal  of  the  fame  fize  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  we  are  now  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  fuch  means  of  fubfiftence 
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could  have  been  the  effed  of  injlinft ;  or, 
whether  they  be  not  produced  by  what  we 
call  art . 

Betwixt  thefe  two  there  is  this  material 
difference,  that  inftind  is  a  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion  implanted  in  us  as  in  other  animals,  by 

which  we  are  directed  to  what  is  neceffary 

✓ 

for  the  prefervation  either  of  the  individual 
or  the  fpecies;  but  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  end,  or  how  the  means  conduce  to  the 
end;  and,  confequently,  without  nvilU  which 
never  can  be  but  where  there  is  an  end  in 
view.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  ads  with 
knowledge  of  the  end,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  attained;  and  confequently  its  o- 
perations  are  voluntary,  proceeding  from 
motives  influencing  the  will.  But,  befides 
this  capital  difference,  there  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

i y?,  All  animals  are  direded  by  inftind  to 
fearch  for,  to  find  out,  and  to  make  ufe  of  the 
food  which  nature  has  provided  for  them. 
But  it  has  not  direded  nor  inftruded  them 
to  multiply  that  food,  and  to  make  the  earth 
produce  more  of  it  than  it  naturally  pro¬ 
duces.  In  other  words,  inftind:  does  not 
teach  us  to  till,  fow,  or  plant. 

%dly s  Inftind:  has  direded  us  to  make  the 
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beft  ufe  of  all  the  parts  or  members  of  our 
body  for  procuring  our  fubfiftence;  but  it 
has  not  direded  us  to  make  artificial  inftru- 
ments,  either  for  increafmg  the  quantity  of 
food  which  nature  has  provided  for  us,  or 
for  bringing  within  our  reach  food  which 
otherwife  wrould,  by  our  natural  faculties,  be 

inacceffible  to  us. 

\ 

3 dly,  Nature  has  direded  every  animal  to 
the  beft  ufe  of  thofe  arms,  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive,  with  which  fhe  has  provided  the  a- 

nimal ;  but  fhehas  not  taught  him  either  to 
make  or  to  ufe  any  other;  fo  that,  whenever 
we  fee  an  animal  ufing  adventitious  aids  of 
that  kind,  wremay  befure  that  it  istheeffedof 
art.  And  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  the  Orang  Outang  belongs  to 
our  Ipecies,  his  ufmgfticks  as  a  weapon  would 
alone  be  fufficient.  Horace  therefore  appears 
to  have  been  very  well  inftruded  by  his  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  progrefs  of  man  from  inftind 
to  art,  and  from  natural  to  acquired  facul¬ 
ties,  when  he  tells  us,  that  men,  as  long  as 
they  were  mutum  et  turpe  pecus ,  that  is,  al¬ 
together  in  the  natural  or  brute  ftate,  fought, 
unguibus  et  pugnis ,  glandem  et  cubilia  prop¬ 
ter ; — dein  fuflibusy  that  is,  when  they  came 
to  be  a  little  advanced  towards  humanity, 
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and  in  the  (late  the  Orang  Outangs  are  at 
prefect;  and  then,  armis  qu<z  poft fabric ave- 
rat  ufus ,  that  is,  when  they  were  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  civil  life  as  to  invent  arts 

The  fuin  of  thefe  differences  betwixt  art 
and  inflind  feems  to  amount  to  this,  that 
infxind  goes  diredly  to  the  end  it  propofes, 

%  “  Cam  prorepferunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

“  Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter, 
ee  Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fuftibus,  atque  ita  porro 
“  Pugnabant  armis,  qus  poft  fabricaverat  ufus.” 

I  will  fubjoin  the  reft  of  the  paflage,  as  it  fhews  that 
Horace’s  philofophy  perfe&Iy  agrees  with  mine  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  invention  of  language, 

«  Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent, 

*£  Nominaque  invenere:  Dehinc  abfiftere  hello, 

«  Oppida  cceperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 

**  Ne  quis  fur  eftet,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter.” 

Satir-  III.  v.  99.  et feqq. 

The  diftinftion  that  Horace  makes  here  betwixt  verba 
and  nomina  I  fhall  afterwards  explain  ;  but  what  I  quoted 
the  palfage  for  at  prefent  is,  to  obferve,  that  the  progrefs 
according  to  Horace  was,  firft  the  natural  or  brute  hate, 
without  language  or  arts  of  any  kind;  then  the  invention 
of  certain  arts,  particularly  the  arts  of  attack  and  de¬ 
face  . _ then  language ;  and  laftly  government  and  laws, 

and  every  other  art  of  life,  conne&ed  with,  and  depen¬ 
dent  upon  thefe.  This  fyftem,  I  believe,  will,  upon  the 
ftrideft  examination,  be  found  the  true  fyftem  of  human 
nature;  and  a  hiftory  of  man  would  be  nothing  elfe  than 
a  commentary  upon  thefe  few  lines* 
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or  does  not  go  far  about;  whereas  art  takes 
a  round,  and  performs  its  operations  by 
ftudying  the  nature  of  things,  comparing  i- 
deas,  and  drawing  confequences  from  pre- 
mices ;  ex.  gr .  Nothing  appears  to  us  more 
fimple  than  the  ufe  of  a  flick  for  a  weapon; 
yet  the  animal  who  ufes  it  muft  know,  iy?, 
the  nature  of  wood,  that  it  is  a  hard  body ; 
'idly.  That  any  hard  body,  impelled  upon  a- 
nother  body  with  force,  will  make  an  impref- 
lion  which  may  very  much  hurt  or  deflroy 
that  other  body;  That  the- manner  in 

which  the  human  hand  can  make  this  im- 
preflion  in  the  moll  forcible  way  is,  by  ta¬ 
king  a  flick  of  a  moderate  length,  and  fuitable 
thicknefs,  by  the  one  end,  and  in  that  way 
making  the  blow.  All  thefe  ideas  the  Orang 
Outang  muft  have  formed  from  obfervation 
and  experience,  before  he  ufed  a  flick  as  a 
weapon-offenfive. 

Another  difference  which  we  may  obferve 
betwixt  art  and  inftindt  is,  that  as  art  is 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation, 
fo  it  is  improved  by  them ;  and  it  is  by  gra¬ 
dual  improvements  in  that  way  that  arts  are 
perfected :  But  inftindt,  as  it  does  not  arife 
from  experience,  fo  it  is  not  improved  by  it, 
Aud  accordingly  a  fwallow  builds  her  neft* 
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and  a  fpider  weaves  his  web,  as  well  the  firft 
year  as  any  year  thereafter. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  inffind  and  art  are 
in  their  natures  different,  though  in  their  o- 
perations  they  fometimes  feem  to  be  the 

fame.  The  bee,  for  example,  forms  her 
hexagon  cells  as  accurately  as  if  fhe  had 
been  inftruded  by  Euclid;  yet  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  believe,  that  fhe  underftands  geome¬ 
try,  and  knows  the  rules  by  which  fhe 

works,  or  even  the  end  for  which  fhe 

\ 

works.  It  is  therefore  only  inftin£k,  but  an 
inftinCfc  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  which 
the  wifdom  of  the  great  Author  of  nature 

manifefts  itfelf  more  than  it  ufuaily  does  in 

* 

the  operations  of  brutes.  Now  there  is  not 
the  leafl  reafon  to  think  that  we  ever  had 
fuch  an  uncommon  inftmCt,  or  any  other 
than  what  we  obferve  in  horfes,  cattle,  and 
other  quadrupeds  of  this  country.  Such  in- 
ftind:  certainly  never  could  have  taught  us 
to  till,  fow,  or  hunt,  or  to  invent  arms,  either 
for  attack  or  defence.  It  appears  therefore  e- 
vident,  that  our  inftinCt  could  not  have  fuppli- 
ed  thofe  wants  which  made  fociety  neceffary. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  will  make 
fome  obfervations  upon  the  confequences 
which  the  introduction  of  art  has  had  with  re- 

i  1  v  »  i  <■  -  ■  1  »  .  *  *  .  •  '  '  ‘  * 
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fped  to  the  numbers,  both  of  men  and  of  o- 
ther  animals.  And,  in  the  jirji  place,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  it  is  by  the  means  of 
art  that  man  has  fpread  himfelf  over  the 
earth  more  than  any  other  animal  known,  fo 
as  to  be  of  all  climates,  and  to  inhabit  coun¬ 
tries  which  otherwife  could  not  fupport  him. 
idly.  It  is  by  the  fame  means  that  he  has 
multiplied  in  the  feveral  countries  much 
more  in  proportion  than  any  other  animal 
of  the  fame  fize.  But,  3 dly.  This  I  think 
could  not  have  happened  without  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  many  other  animals.  With  re- 
fpe&  indeed  to  fuch  as  we  have  tamed,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  take  fo  much  care 
to  provide  food  for  them,  which  they  would 
not  have  without  our  {kill  and  induftry,  that 
they  fhould  multiply  more  under  our  go¬ 
vernment  than  in  their  natural  ftate.  But 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  numbers  we  confume  of  them  in  food, 
and  how  many  more  we  deftroy  of  them  by 
hard  labour,  and  by  ufingthem  cruelly  or  un- 
fkilfully.  Befides,  they  are  not  fo  healthy  un¬ 
der  our  care,  being  houfed,  and  kept  in  a  way 
not  unlike  that  in  which  we  keep  ourfelves, 
as  they  would  be  in  the  natural  ftate.  But 
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with  refpeCt  to  the  wild  animals,  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
greatly  decreafed  by  the  empire  which  man 
has  obtained  over  them :  For  in  certain 
countries  we  have  deftroyed  whole  fpeciefes 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  have  found  troublefome 
or  dangerous  to  us;  as  wolves, for  example, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  lions  in  e- 
very  part  of  Europe.  What  remains  of  them 
we  preferve  for  our  fport  and  pleafure : 
But,  though  they  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  in  all  the  kingdoms,  I  believe,  of 
Europe  ;  yet  thofe  laws  have  been  fo  much 
negleded  or  evaded,  and  fo  many  ways  have 
been  fallen  upon  of  deftroying  them,  that  I 
hold  the  faCt  to  be  certain,  that  their  num¬ 
bers  are  decreafmg  daily,  even  in  Europe, 
and  much  more  fo  in  other  countries,  where 
the  men  fubfift  upon  them,  as  in  North  A~ 
merica.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that, 
with  refpeCt  to  us  and  the  brutes,  the  general 
law  of  nature  takes  place,  that  no  fpecies  can 
be  increafed  beyond  its  natural  proportion, 
but  at  the  expence  of  others 

*  Man  fays  Momus ,  is  the  play -thing  of  Jove ,  (to  a wynw 
r&v  A<o?),  or,  as  Mr  Pope  has  rendered  it,  the  ftanding  jefi 
of  Heaven.  But  if  Momus,  quitting  his  fportive  vein* 
fhould  affume  a  tone  of  keen  fatire,  and  virulent  inventive. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Objection  anpwered ,  That  there  could  be  no 
Society  'without  language,— Injtances  of 
Such  Societies . 


~W  Will  now  try  to  folve  Monf.  Rouffeau’s 
great  difficulty  with  refpedt  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  language.  He  is  convinced  that 


dnd  if  M.  Roufleau  fhould  lend  him  words,  he  would  fay, 
that  man  is  the  molt  mifchieVous  animal  that  God  has 
made; — that  he  has  already  almod  depopulated  the 
earth,  having  in  many  countries  deltroyed  whole  fpeciefes 
of  animals,  and  continuing  daily  to  deltrov  thofe  that  re¬ 
main,  not  only  to  gratify  his  luxury  and  vanity,  but  for 
mere  fporr  and  paltime.  “  What  attonement,  molt  per- 

*  nicious  biped,  or  quadruped ,  or  whatever  other  title 
«  molt  offends  thine  ear,  what  attonement  canlt  thou 
e  make  for  this  fo  great  abufe  of  thy  fuperior  faculties, 

*  and  this  dedrufcion  of  the  creatures  of  God?  None  o- 
«  ther,  except  to  deltroy  thylelf  next,  and  fo  avenge  the 
«  red  of  the  animal  race.  This  thou  art  doing  as  fait  as 

*  poflible  ;  and  for  this  only  I  can  commend  thee.  When 

*  this  work  is  accompli  died,  then  lhall  the  true  date  of 
‘  nature  be  redo'rcd,  and  thereal  golden  age  return, Then 

*  lhall  Aftraa  vifit  the  earth  again,  whofe  Iated  footftepsare 
‘  now  no  longer  to  be  feen:  So  lhall  the  red  of  the  animal  cre- 

*  ation,  freed  from  a  tyranical  and  capricious  mader,  live 
‘  the  life  which  nature  has  dedined  for  them,  and  accom- 
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fociety  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  this  inven¬ 
tion;  but  he  feems  to  think  that  language 
was  as  neceffary  for  the  confutation  of  foci¬ 
ety.  Now  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew,  both 
from  theory  and  fad:,  that  animals  may  af- 
fociate  together,  form  a  community,  and 
carry  on  in  concert  one  common  bufmefs, 
without  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

For  this  purpofe  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary 
than  that  there  fhould  be  among  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  fome  method  of  communication.  If 
therefore  there  be  other  methods  of  com¬ 
munication,  befides  that  of  articulate  founds, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  fociety  to  be 
conftituted  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Now, 
that  there  are  other  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion,  is  a  fad:  that  cannot  be  doubted  :  For 
there  are  inarticulate  cries,  by  which  we  fee 
the  brutes  communicate  to  one  another 
their  fentiments  and  paffions  ;  there  are  imi¬ 
tative  cries;  and,  iafily,  there  is  the  expref- 
fion.  of  looks,  that  is,  the  addon  of  the  face; 
and  the  geftures  of  the  body.  In  one  or  o- 

c  plilRthe  end  of  their  being:  So  fhall  even  man  himfelf 
‘  ^  any  of  the  wretched  race  yet  remain,  acquit  provi- 
c  dence  of  the  imputations  he  has  thrown  upon  it,  and 
‘  fhew  that  he  ’was  made  upright though  he  have  found  out  many 
(  inventions  * 
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ther,  or  all  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  evident  that 
animals  may  underftand  one  another  fo  far 
at  lead  as  to  a  &  in  concert,  and  carry  oil 
fome  common  bufinefs,  which,  according  to 
Aridotle,  is  the  definition  of  a  political  ani¬ 
mal. 

As  to  inftances  of  animals  a£fing  in  this 
way,  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  will  not 
infill  upon  fuch  animals  as  the  bee  or  ant, 
becaufe  I  hold,  that  they  a£t  by  iniiindt 
merely;  that  is,  by  a  neceffary  determination 
of  their  nature,  without  any  will  or  choice, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  operas 
tions  of  one  another,  or  even  of  their  own ; 
but  I  will  give  examples  unexceptionable, 
of  animals  that  a£t  in  concert,  and  by  com¬ 
munication,  and  yet  have  no  ufe  of  fpeech. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  Beaver;  which, 
as  I  have  obferved  already,  refembles  our 
fpecies  in  this,  that  it  is  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  between  the  folitary  and  the  focial, 
without  any  neceffary  determination  to  either 
way  of  life;  fo  that  he  fometimes  lives  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  fometimes  by  himfelf,  according 
to  the  circum dances  and  fituation  in  which 
he  finds  himfelf.  In  fuch  an  animal  there 
mud  neceffarily  be  choice  and  deliberation, 
Vol.  I.  D  d 
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not  inftind:  merely;  and  therefore  I  think 
his  example  will  apply  moft  appofitely  to 

our  fpecies.  This  animal  is  truly  political, 

«  . 

in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word,  at  leaft 
when  they  are  in  the  focial  ftate;  for  they 
live  in  what  may  be  properly  enough  called 
villages,  confifting  fometimes  of  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  cabins,  or  little  houfes, 
and  thefe  inhabited  each  by  five  or  fix,  and 
fometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  pairs;  for 
they  are  all  coupled  in  that  way,  male  and 
female  together.  Thefe  feveral  families  com- 
pofe  a  community  or  ftate,  confifting  com¬ 
monly  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  beavers,  who  work  together  in  con¬ 
cert  in  all  their  public  works,  Rich  as  fell¬ 
ing  trees,  and  building  the  dam  of  their 
pond.  And  of  this  great  community  each 
cabin  is  a  part,  forming  a  lefler  communi¬ 
ty,  which  works  together  in  every  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  the  cabin,  fuch  as  building  it,  and 
laying  up  a  magazine  of  provifions  for  it: 
For  they  have  property  among  other  things 
appertaining  to  the  political  life;  and  not 
property  belonging  to  the  ftate  only,  which 
is  commonly  the  cafe  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  but  property  belonging  to 
each  cabin.  The  conftrudtioa  of  their 
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dikes  and  cabins,  as  defcribed  by  Monf; 
Buffon,  from  whom  I  take  this  account 
is  really  wonderful,  particularly  that  of  the 
dike,  which  is  a  ftupenduous  work  for  an 
animal  of  fo  fmall  a  fize,  and  built  with  fo 
much  (kill,  that  I  do  not  think  human  art 
Could  build  it  better.  They  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  mark  of  humanity  which  I  obferve 
in  the  Orang  Outangs,  of  ufing  any  inftru- 
ment  befides  thofe  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
nifhed  them,  viz.  the  members  of  their* 
own  body;  for,  though  they  have  very 
fhort  forelegs,  with  feet  lhaped  like  a  hand* 
having  five  fingers  divided,  with  which 
they  feel  any  thing,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  car¬ 
ry  it  to  their  mouths ;  and  though  they  can 
eafily  eredt  themfelves  upon  their  hinder 
parts,  and  very  often  do  fo;  yet  they  never 
ufe  a  flick,  or  any  other  inftrument  of  art* 
But,  except  in  this  particular*  and  that  they 
have  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  they  are  as  much  a 
political  animal  as  man,  only  much  better 
policed  than  any  community  of  men  that 
'  we  know  at  prefent:  For  they  live  toge¬ 
ther,  and  carry  on  their  public  affairs  in  the 


* 
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greateft  peace  and  harmony,  and  with  the 
exa&eft  obfervation  of  juftice,  never  inju¬ 
ring  one  another,  either  in  their  perfons  or 
properties*  What  figns  or  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  they  ufe  in  carrying  on  their 
works  Monf.  Buffon  does  not  mention,  but 

it  is  certain  that  they  muft  ufe  fome ;  and,  if 
their  policy  were  carefully  obferved,  I  am 
perfuaded  it  would  be  found,  that  there  is  an 
eftablifhed  government  among  them  of  one 
kind  or  other,  without  which  I  think  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  affairs  of  their  commu¬ 
nity  could  be  fo  regularly  conduced. 

In  fuch  a  (late  I  imagine  men  wrere,  and 
muft  have  been,  pehaps  for  ages,  before  a 
language  was  invented.  They  muft,  I  think, 
have  been  afiociated  as  the  beavers  are,  li¬ 
ving  together  in  cabins  or  huts  %  and 
carrying  on  of  concert  fome  common  work, 
either  for  their  fuftenance,  fuch  as  hunting 
or  ftfhing,  or  in  the  way  of  defence  or  at¬ 
tack.  In  fhort,  they  muft  have  been  uni¬ 
ted  in  the  political  life;  for  the  mere  herding 
together,  without  fuch  union,  would  not  be 

*  The  huts  of  the  New-Hollanders  are  not  near  fo  well 
built  as  thofe  of  the  beavers,  and  ferve  only  fora  cover  to 
the  head  and  {boulders,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  travel* 
lers  who  have  lately  been  in  that  country. 
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fufficient  for  the  invention  of  fo  difficult  an 
art  as  language,  or  indeed  of  any  thing 
which  deierves  the  name  of  art.  For  though 
I  do  not  deny,  that  man,  by  his  natural  fa- 
gacity,  and  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
might  perhaps,  towards  the  clofe  of  a  long 
life,  form  fome  imperfed  ideas,  even  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  political  union,  I  think  it  is 
impoffible  that  he  could  invent  any  thing 
deferving  the  name  of  art .  But  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  inquiry  :  For, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  men  ever  herd¬ 
ed  together  without  a&ing  in  concert. 

Of  fo  difficult  invention  does  this  art  of 
language  appear  to  me,  that  I  imagine  men 
mu  ft  previoufly  have  invented  and  practifed 
more  difficult  arts  than  the  fifhing  practifed 
by  thofe  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  whom 
Dampier  mentions,  or  by  the  fiih-eaters  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  And  though  thofe  New- 
Hollanders  have  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  have  invented  it,  but 
have  learned  it  by  intercourfe  with  fome  o- 
ther  nation;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  true  of 
HI  the  nations  that  have  been  found  in  ave- 
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ry  barbarous  ftate,  and  yet  having  the  ufe  of 

The  next  animal  I  {hall  mention  living  in 
a  political  ftate,  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
is  an  animal  not  fo  well  known  as  the  bear 
yer,  and  mentioned  only  by  one  author,  fo 
far  as  1  know,  but  an  author  of  good  credit, 
I  mean  Cardinal  Polignac  %  in  his  Anti-Lu¬ 
cretius.  And  he  is  the  more  to  be  credited 

v  ■  -f  £  i  J  -  :  \  >  i  !  *»  *■  <  v 

in  this  particular,  that  the  inftance,  as  he 
eonfefles  himfelf,  makes  againft  his  fyllem, 
of  the  brutes  being  no  more  than  machines, 
according  to  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes, 
which  he  follows.  This  animal,  he  fays,  he 
himfelf  faw  fomewhere  in  the  U kraine ,  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river  he  calls  Danaflris .  It  is 
named,  he  fays,  by  the  Poles  Baubacisy  and 
is  like  a  fox  in  appearance  ;  but  fubfifts  upon 
herbage.  They  live  affociated  in  caverns 
under  ground ;  and  the  bufinefs  they  carry 
on  is,  foraging  in  the  fields,  and  making 

*  This  author  flour ifhed  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  and  was  a  man  of  great  eminences 
not  only  for  learning,  but  for  political  abilities;  and  was 
accordingly  much  employed  in  public  bufinefs,  fuch  asem- 
baffles,  and  negociations  of  peace.  In  thispoem,  though  he 
refutes  Lucrttiuj s  he  has  imitated  his  ftyle  and  manner  very 

exa&ly ;  ?.nd  I  think  the  didlion^of  it  is  the  bell  modern  phi- 
lofophic  Latin  extant,  r  " 
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magazines  for  their  provifion  during  the 
winter.  About  their  fields  and  pafture 
they  quarrel  and  go  to  war ;  and  their  bat¬ 
tles,  as  our  author  has  defcribed  them,  are 
very  orderly  and  regular;  for  they  have  a 
kind  of  military  difcipline,  and  are  formed 
into  corps  under  certain  leaders.  But  the 
moft  extraordinary  circumftance  he  tells  of 
them,  is  their  manner  of  treating  their  pri- 
foners  of  war,  of  whom  they  make  Haves,  o- 
bliging  them  to  work  in  the  bufinefs  of  fo¬ 
raging,  and  laying  up  provifion  s  againft 
winter.  And,  particularly,  he  fays,  that  they 
make  thofe  Haves  lie  down  upon  their  back, 
and  hold  up  their  legs,  and  then  they  pack 
the  hay  upon  them,  which  their  legs  keep 
together,  and  having  thus  loaded  thefe  //- 
*ving  carts,  as  our  author  calls  them,  they  drag 
them  along  by  the  tail  *.  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  this  animal,  with 
fo  much  fagacity,  if  it  had  hkewife  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech,  would  in  procefs  of  time  in¬ 
vent  a  language. 

The  latt  animal  of  the  brute  kind  I  fhall 
mention  living  in  this  way,  without  lan- 

*  Anti'Lucretius >  lib.  6.  vcrf.  175, 
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guage,  is  an  animal  they  call  a  fea-cat^  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  that  I  think  may 
be  depended  upon,  from  the  Ruffian  acade¬ 
micians  in  the  defcription  they  have  publi- 
fhed  of  Kamfchatka ,  which  they  went  to  vi~ 
fit  by  orders  and  at  the  expence  of  the  Cza¬ 
rina.  This  animal  is  amphibious,  and,  fo 
far  as  appears,  does  not  form  Hates  or  repu¬ 
blics  like  the  beaver,  but  lives  in  families, 
which  are  fometimes  very  numerous,  a- 
moiinting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  old  and 
young  :  For  the  male  keeps  a  feraglio,  fome¬ 
times  of  fifty  females,  of  whom  he  is  as  jea¬ 
lous  as  the  Grand  Signior  is  of  his.  They 
keep  up  a  very  ftriCt  family-difcipline,  pu- 
nilhing  their  wives  feverely  for  neglecting 
any  point  of  duty,  fuch  as  the  care  of  the 
offspring,  for  which  they  {hew  great  love 
and  tendernefs ;  and  the  confequence  of  this 
difcipline  is,  on  the  part  of  the  wives,  very 
great  fubmiffion  to  their  lord  and  mafter, 
whom  they  endeavour  to  pacify,  when  they 
have  offended  him,  by  every  mark  of  humi¬ 
liation  and  contrition;  all  which  he  receives 
with  the  utmoft  ftatelinefs  and  fullennefs. 
They  have  almoft  all  the  paffions  and  fenti- 
ments  of  men.  They  are  jealous,  proud, 
quarrelfome,  and  revengeful;  and  when 
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they  have  fuffered  any  injury,  and  cannot 
refent  it,  they,  like  Achilles  in  Homer 
fhed  tears.  They  are  as  brave  as  any  Spar¬ 
tan,  and  will  rather  die  upon  the  fpot  than 
yield,  or  quit  their  ground ;  and  their  mili¬ 
tary  difcipline  in  this  point  is  fo  fevere,  that, 
if  any  of  them  runs  away,  or  even  is  fufped- 
ed  of  doing  fo,  the  reft  fall  upon  him  as 
fiercely  as  they  would  upon  any  enemy,  and 
deftroy  him  t*  Yet  this  animal  has  no  ufe 
of  fpeech,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  know,  organs  pro¬ 
per  for  it :  But  it  appears,  that,  without  it, 
he  can  pradice  the  rnoft  difficult  of  human 
arts,  that  of  government,  and  of  government 
over  females,  in  which  rnoft  men  have  fail— 
,ed,  and  even  the  legiflator  of  Sparta,  who, 
as  we  are  told,  wanted  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  the  women  as  he  had  done  thofe  of 
the  men,  but  found  it  fo  difficult  a  work 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  over. 

I  think  it  is  unneceffary  to  give  more  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  from  the  brute  creati¬ 
on,  fince  it  appears  to  me  that  our  own  fpe- 
cies  furnifties  fufficient  for  my  purpofe. 

*  Iliad .  lib.l.  v.  357. 

f  Natur,  Hift.  of  Kamfchatkaip .  1 2  5.  It  is  tranflated  from 
the  Ruffian  language  by  James  Grieve,  and  printed  at 
CUuccfier^  1764. 
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And,  firft,  there  are  the  Orang  Outangs, 
who,  as  I  have  fhewn,  are  proved  to  be  of 
ourfpeciesby  marks  of  humanity  that  I  think 
are  inconteflable ;  on  fhould  any  one,  after 
all  that  has  been  faid,  ftill  doubt  of  the  O- 
rang  Outangs  being  men,  what  can  be  faid 
to  the  example  of  dumb  perfons  among  us, 
whom  no  body  will  deny  to  be  capable  of 
living  together  in  fociety,  and  carrying  on 
jointly  any  fort  of  bufinefs ;  fince  we  fee 
both  men  and  women  with  that  defeat,  not 
only  capable  of  acting  in  concert  with  o- 
thers,  but  of  governing  and  directing. 

And,  thus  I  hope  I  have  removed  Monf. 
Rouffeau’s  chief  difficulty  concerning  the  in¬ 
vention  of  language,  by  fhewing  that  focie¬ 
ty,  and  even  the  political  life,  which  he  jud¬ 
ges  rightly  to  be  neceffary  for  the  invention 
of  language,  may  exift  without  language. 

I  have  enlarged  the  more  upon  this 
point,  that  it  tends  greatly  to  confirm  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firfl  book, 
That  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  For,  if 
man  can  fubfift,  not  only  fingle  and  folitary, 
but  in  fociety,  without  the  ufe  of  language, 
it  is  evident  that  language  is  not  necelfary 
for  his  exiftence.  Now,  nature  has  not  be-* 
flowed  upon  any  animal  other  faculties  than 
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thofe  that  are  necefiary  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  man 
could  not,  in  any  country  or  climate  of  the 
earth,  fubfift,  even  in  fmall  numbers,  up¬ 
on  the  natural  produce  of  the  ground,  but 
flood  in  need  of  certain  arts,  as  we  fee  is  the 
cafe  of  the  bee  and  the  fpider,  they  mult 
be  arts,  fuch  as  tilling  the  ground,  fifhing,  or 
hunting*  which  contribute  immediately  and 
direftly  to  the  fuftenance  of  man.  Now, 
language  is  none  of  thefe;  for,  with  it,  men 
may  ftarve,  and,  without  it,  they  may,  as  we 
have  feen,  be  fupported.  So  that,  if  we 
hold  language  to  be  either  natural  or  reveal¬ 
ed  to  man,  we  muft  alfo  maintain,  and  with 
much  better  reafon,  that  the  more  neceffary 
arts  of  life,  fuch  as  thofe  juft  now  mention-* 
ed,  are  likewife  either  natural  or  revealed. 


I 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

j 

Objection ,  That  the  Law  of  Nature ,  as  it 
is  treated  of  by  modern  Writers,  fuppofes 
men  to  have  been  originally  rational  and 
political \ — Anfwer  to  that  Objection. 

BEFORE  I  conclude  this  book?  I 
will  endeavour  to  anfwer  fome  ob¬ 
jections  that  may  be  made  to  my  fyftem, 
beginning  with  one  which  will  readily  oc¬ 
cur  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  £  a  ftudy  that  was  very 
fafhionable  fome  years  ago,  but  I  think  has 
become  lefs  fo  of  late.  It  will  be  faid, 

That,  according  to  my  fyftem  ot  human  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  man, 
in  his  natural  ftate,  can  be  fubjeCt  to  any  law 
or  obligation,  not  being  confcious  of  any 
rule  of  aCtion,  nor  havi  ng  any  ideas  of  right 
or  wrong,  becaufe  he  has  no  ideas  of  any 
kind.  If  this  be  fo,  they  will  lay,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  thofe  volumes  that  have  been 
written  within  thefe  laft  hundred  years  up¬ 
on  the  law  of  nature,  all  fu pooling  that  man 
is  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  ftate,  ratio* 
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nal  and  focial;  and,  therefore,  fubjed  to  cer¬ 
tain  laws  and  rules,  which  are  laid  down  in 
thofe  authors  at  great  length? 

My  fhort  anfwer  to  this  is,  That  thofe 
gentlemen  plainly  beg  the  queftion,  and  fup- 
pofe,  what  I  think  is  dearly  difproved,  by 
fa£f  and  experience,  as  well  as  argument, 
that  man,  in  his  original  ftate,  is  rational 
and  political.  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that 
his  natural  Hate  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
mere  animal ;  and,  therefore,  he  can  be  on¬ 
ly  fubjed  to  that  common  law  of  the  animal 
nature,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
a  law  much  fuperior  to  all  laws  of  human 
inftitution,  or  founded  upon  human  inftitu- 
tions,  and  proceeding  from  a  much  higher 
original. 

As  to  the  authorities  quoted  againft  me, 
the  firit  who  reduced  this  law  of  nature  into 
a  fyftem,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  a  fcience, 
was  Hugo  Grotius,  a  name  well  known  in 
the  learned  world.  This  he  did  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  treatife  Dejure  belli  ac  pacts ,  written 
with  a  molt  commendable  intention,  to  try 
if  he  could  eilablifh  any  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  *  among  perfons  who  may  be  faid  in- 

*  That  fuch  was  the  intention  of  his  work,  is  evident 
from  what  Grotius  himfeif  fays  in  his  zr^oMfo^c im,  §  3, 
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deed  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  fuchas 
Hobbes  has  defcribed,  of  vuaroj  everyone  a* 
gainjl  every  one ,  and  a  ftate  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  the  ftate  which  he  fuppofes : 
For  there  only  fingle  favages  fight, 

...  ,  - - Glandem  et  cuhilia  propter ; 

but  here  leviathans  f  indeed  of  enormous  fize 
take  the  field,  having  not  hundreds  of  hands 
only,  like  the  giants  of  the  poets,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thoufands,  armed  with  deadly  wea¬ 
pons,  with  which  they  wage  moft  cruel  war. 
To  fpeak  without  a  figure,  the  deftrudtion  of 
modern  war  is  fo  prodigious,  by  the  great 
armies  brought  into  the  field,  and  which  are 
likewife  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and,  by 
the  extraordinary  wafte  of  men,  by  fatigue, 
difeafes,  and  unwholefome  provifions,  more 
than  by  the  fword,  while  the  internal  policy 
of  Europe  at  prefent  is  fo  little  fitted  to  fup- 

*  Videbam  per  Chriftianum  orbem,  vel  barbaris  gentibus 
‘  pudendam,  bellandi  licentiam :  Levibus  aut  nullis  de 
<  caufis  ad  arma  procurri ;  quibus  femel  fumptis,  nullam 
t  jam  divini,  nullam  humani  juris  reverentiam,  plane 
«  quafi  lino  edi<fto  ad  omnia  fcelera  emiflo  furore** 

+  This  is  the  name  which  Hobbes  gives  to  the  great 
corporations  or  political  bodies  we  call  ftates. 
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ply  fuch  deftrudion,  that,  unlefs  the  princes 
either  fall  upon  fome  other  way  of  deciding 
their  quarrels,  or  provide  better  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  people,  Europe  is  in  the  ut- 
moft  hazard  of  being  again  depopulated,  as 
it  once  was  under  the  Romans,  but  without 
the  refource  which  it  then  had  of  barbarous 
nations  to  repeople  it. — But  to  return  to  our 
fubjed. 

In  this  work,  Grotius  underftands  by  the 
law  of  nature ,  a  law  which  is  common  to  the 
rational  and  focial  nature  *,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  what  is  called  civil  lawy  which  is 
peculiar  to  each  fociety  or  nation  of  men.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  law  of  nations,  at  leaft 
in  the  common  ufe  of  authors  ;  tho’  Gro¬ 
tius  has  made  the  diftindion  betwixt  them, 
making  the  law  of  nature  to  arife  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  didates  of  reafon,  and  to  be 
of  univerfal  obligation,  without  any  confent 
or  compad;  whereas  the  law  of  nations  is 
founded  upon  the  confent  of  nations  f.  But 
he  confefles,  that  the  terms  are  ufed  promif- 
cuoufly,  even  by  the  beft  authors  £.  Now, 

*  Lib.  1.  zap.  1.  §  10.  &  12. 

■f  Proleg.  §  6. 

$  Cicero,  in  a  paffage  quoted  by  Grotius>  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
$  12.  fays,  In  re  conjenjio  omnium  gentium  jus  nature putand* 

& 
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I  acknowledge  that  Grotius,  as  well  as  Puf- 
fendorf,  Barbeyrac,  and  many  other  later 
writers  upon  the  fubje£t  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  and  nations,  does  fuppofe,  that  men  are 
by  nature  rational,  and  were  always  affoci- 
ated  in  Hates  or  communities  of  one  kind  or 
another.  But  they  only  fuppofe  it,  without 
proving  it ;  and  it  is  plain  they  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  without  fo  much  as  making 
a  queftion  of  it. 

But,  if  their  authority  were  more  decifive 
upon  this  point,  I  appeal  from  them  to  a 

much  greater  authority;  I  mean  that  of  thofe 

* 

philofophers  who  formed  the  fyftem  of  the 
Roman  law :  For  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  have  ftudied  that  law,  that  they  were 
really  philofophers,  who,  being  at  the  fame 
time  great  men  in  the  Hate,  and  intrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  did 
apply  the  principles  of  philofophy,  and  the 
method  of  fcience  by  definition  and  divifion, 
to  the  laws  of  private  property  among  their 
countrymen ;  a  thing  that  never  had  been 
before  done  in  any  nation.  In  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  fyftem,  they  have  begun 
with  the  law  of  nature,  as  that  from  which 
every  other  law  is  ultimately  derived.  But 
what  is  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  them  l 
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Is  it  the  law  of  the  rational  and  focial  na- 
ture  only,  as  the  modern  writers  upon  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations  have  defined  it  ? 
No :  It  is  a  law  common  to  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  race.  c  Jus  naturae,’  fay  they,  ‘  eft  quod 
c  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.  Nainjus 
c  iftud  non  humani  generis  proprium  ;  fed 
c  omnium  animalium  quae  in  terra,  quae  in 
c  mari  nafcuntur,  avium  quoque  commune. 
c  Hinc  defcendit  maris  atque  foeminae  con- 

4  jun&io,  quam  nos  matrimonium  appella- 
£  mus;  hinc  liberorum  procreatio,  hineedu- 
*  catio.  Videmus  etenim  caetera  quoque  a- 

c  nimalia,  feras  etiam,  iftius  juris  peritia 

5  cenferi.’ 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  as  we,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  language,  have 
gone  back  to  that  original  ftate  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  when  we  were  no  more  than  mere  ani¬ 
mals  ;  fo  thofe  philofophers,  in  giving  the  o- 
rigin  of  law,  have  likewife  gone  back  to  the 
lame  original  ftate,  when  we  were  fubjefied 
only  to  that  univerfal  law  which  governs  the 
whole  animal  nature,  and  is  antecedent  to 
reafon,  fociety,  and  all  human  inflitutions. 
This  is  their  law  of  nature.  As  to  the  law 
of  nations,  they  define  it  thus  :  (  Jus  genti- 
Vo l.  L  E  e 
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4  urn  eft  quo  gentes  humanae  utuntur ;  quod 
c  a  natural!  recedere  facile  intelligere  licet : 
4  Quia  illud  omnibus  animalibus,  hoc  folis 
4  hominibus  inter  fe  commune  fit;  veluti  er- 
4  ga  Detim  religio,  lit  parentibus  et  patriae 
4  pareamus.— Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  intro- 
4  dudta  bella,  difcretae  gentes,  regna  condi- 
6  ta,  dominia  diftin£ta,  agris  termini  pofiti, 
4  aedificia  collata,  commercium,  emptiones, 
4  venditiones,  locationes,  condudtiones,  obli- 
4  gationes,  inftitutae ;  exceptis  quibufdam 
4  quae  a  jure  civili  introdudtae  funt 

Thus  thofe  founders  of  the  Roman  law 
have  diftinguiftied  accurately  what  other 
writers  have  confounded,  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations ;  making  the  law  of 
nature  to  be  that  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  animal  race,  directing  every  thing 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
race;  and  they  mention  particularly  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  male  and  female,  the  pro¬ 
creation  and  education  of  the  offspring  ;  and 
law  here  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  go¬ 
vern  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation. 
The  law  of  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  h 
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not  the  conftitution  of  nature,  but  arifes 
from  human  reafon,  and  the  inftitution 
of  ffociety  and  political  life ;  and  it  is  called 
the  law  of  nations ,  becaufe  it  is  the  general 
law  of  the  rational  and  focial  nature,  and 
confequently  of  nations,  which,  being  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another,  can  be  fubjedf  to  no 
other  law,  at  leaft  of  human  inftitution. 
From  this  law,  thefe  authors  derive  religion, 
duty  to  our  parents  and  our  country,  diftinc- 
tion  of  property,  commerce,  and,  in  fhort, 
all  the  rights  that  men  enjoy,  either  in  war 
or  in  peace.  For  our  authors  do  not,  like 
Mr  Hobbes,  make  war  the  natural  ftate  of 
man,  but  derive  it  from  this  law  of  nations : 
Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  introduced  bella ,  &c. 
And  this  is  the  law  of  the  rational  nature, 
different  from  the  laws  of  inanimate  nature 
above  mentioned,  and  alfo  from  the  laws  of 
animal  nature,  in  fo  far  as  the  word  law, 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  u- 
led,  in  the  proper  and  ordinary  fignification, 
to  denote  a  rule  of  aftion  prefcribed  to  a  free 
agent,  of  which  he  is  confcious,  and  with 
which  he  voluntarily  complies. 

The  rules  or  this  law  of  nations,  as  it 
ought  to  be  called,  I  hold  to  be  binding  up~ 
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on  all  rational  men  living  in  fociety,  princes 
as  well  as  fubjeds,  and  to  be  founded  in  na¬ 
ture;  not  indeed  the  original  nature  of  man, 
but  that  fecondary  and  acquired  nature  of  a 
rational  and  political  creature,  which  he  him- 
felf  has  formed ;  and,  therefore,  this  law  is 
not  improperly  called,  by  fome  later  writers, 
a  fecondary  lazv  of  nature ,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  primary  lavu  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  lawyers.  I  hold,  alfo,  that  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  this  law  is  as  much  founded  upon 
compad,  as  the  obligation  of  any  private  ci¬ 
tizen  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  particular 

fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For  eve- 
0 

ry  man,  by  living  in  fociety,  and  enjoying 
the  protedion  and  other  benefits  of  it,  is  un¬ 
der  ftood  to  have  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  laws  of  the  rational  and  focial  nature, 
without  the  obfervation  of  which,  fociety 
could  not  fubfift;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 
will  not  fubmit  to  this  law,  he  muff  fairly 

do  as  the  Hottentot  did,  of  whom  Monfi 
RomTeau  tells  the  ftory,  that  is,  throw*  off  his 
cloaths,  and  run  to  the  woods  and  fields,  re¬ 
nouncing  all  the  benefits  of  iociety,  as  well 
as  fubjedion  to  its  laws. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Aiipwer  to  the  Ob) e Elion ,  That  this  Sj - 
ftem  of  human  Nature  degrades  it. 


IT  Know,  fome  pious  and  well  difpofed  per- 
JL  fons  have  taken  offence  at  my  fykem, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  deprive  human  nature  of 
its  chief  prerogative,  the  rational  foul,  which 
I  make  to  be  of  our  own  acquifition,  and  the 
fruit  of  induftry,  like  any  art  or  fcience,  not 
the  gift  of  nature ;  and  they  will  further  fay, 
that,  by  confequence,  I  take  from  man  thole 
virtues  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  natural  to 
him,  fuch  as  piety,  juftice,  humanity,  and 
benevolence,  which  are  as  often  loflbyciiftom 
1  and  education  as  acquired. 

To  this  objection,  I  anfwer,  by  the  diftinc- 
tion  with  which  I  fet  out  in  this  work,  be¬ 
twixt  the  power  of  becoming  any  thing, 
and  the  actually  being  that  thing ;  or,  as  I 
chufe  to  exprefs  it  in  two  words,  capacity 
and  energy .  This  diftin&ion,  I  fay,  runs 
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through  all  nature,  in  which  there  is  a  per¬ 
petual  progrefs  from  the  one  ftate  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  that  nothing  is  at  firft  what  it  af¬ 
terwards  becomes  *.  Now,  if  any  one  fays, 
that  the  human  mind  is  an  exception  from 
this  law  of  nature,  he  muff  prove  it.  But 
this  he  will  never  be  able  to  do;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  mud  confefs,  that,  in  one  ftate  of 
our  exiftence,  at  leaft,  it  takes  place  ;  for,  in 
our  infancy,  where  is  the  rational  foul,  but 
in  the  poffibility  or  capacity  of  acquiring  it  ? 
That  reafon  thus  latent  in  mere  power,  will 
fooner  exert  itfelf  by  means  of  culture,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  commerce,  with  creatures  alrea¬ 
dy  rational,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only 
queftion,  therefore,  is  how  long,  without  fuch 
helps,  it  will  lie  dormant?  I  fay,  a  very  long 
time  ;  and  that,  at  laft,  it  will  be  only  excited 
by  the  neceffities  of  human  life,  and  the  fe¬ 
cial  intercourfe  required  to  fupply  thofe  ne- 
ceifities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  that 
it  will  come  immediately  when  the  body  is 
arrived  to  its  maturity.  But  the  pious  ob- 
je&or  fliould  well  conlider,  whether  he  does 

#  This  difference  betwixt  to  be  and  to  become ,  is  well 
known  in  the  Greek  .philofophy,  and  is  expreffed  by  the 
two  verbs  itti  and  ytvsrsa. 
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not,  in  this  way,  eftablifh  a  greater  connec- 
tion  betwixt  body  and  mind  than  he  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  allow;  for,  if  the  mind  not  only  ufes 
the  body  as  its  tool  or  inftrument,  but  ac¬ 
quires,  from  the  growth  of  the  body,  talents 
and  faculties  of  operating,  which  it  confef- 
fedly  had  not  before,  it  muft,  I  doubt,  he  of 
a  nature  congenial  to  the  body,  and  have 
fomething  more  than  mere  fympathy  with 
the  body.  Whereas  my  fyftem  makes  a  perfect 
feparation  betwixt  the  two,  deriving  all  the 
mind’s  improvements  from  itfelf,  by  the 
means  of  experience  and  obfervation ;  fo  that 
the  body  is  no  more  than  its  organ,  by  which 
it  gets  information  of  what  paffes  without, 
and  thereby  collects  materials  whereupon 
to  exert  its  natural  powers ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  afcribe’the  mind’s 
improvements  to  the  body,  as  it  would  be 
to  afcribe  an  artift’s  improvements  to  his 
tools,  or  the  materials  upon  which  he  operates. 

As  to  virtue,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  be 
without  reafon.  For  virtue  is  the  perfe&ion 
of  reafon  in  a&ion,  as  fcience  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  it  in  fpeculation.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that,  in  the  brutes,  we  obferve  what  may  be 
called  difpoiitions  towards  certain  virtues 
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and  vices :  Thus  the  lion  is  faid  to  be  brave 
and  generous,  the  fox  cunning,  the  ape  ma¬ 
licious,  the  dog  envious;  and  as  Prometheus, 
when  he  made  man,  is  faid  to  have  taken 
fomething  from  every  other  animal  we 
may  obferve  this  variety  in  the  natural  cha¬ 
racters  of  men,  unformed  by  cuftom  or  edu¬ 
cation,  fuch  as  we  fee  them  in  children ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt,  but  there  is  the  fame  di- 
verfity  among  men  altogether  in  the  natural 
ftate.  But  there  cannot  be  virtue,  properly 
fo  called,  till  after  man  is  become  a  rational 
and  political  animal;  then  he  fhews  true 
courage,  very  different  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  brute  or  favage,  generofity,  magnanimous 
contempt  of  danger  and  of  death;  friend- 
fhip  and  love  of  the  country,  with  all  the  o- 
ther  virtues  which  fo  much  exalt  human  na¬ 
ture,  but  which  we  can  as  little  exped  to 
find  in  the  mere  favage  as  in  the  brute,  or 
infant  of  our  fpecies. 

f  Fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo  coadtus  particulam  undique 
Defe<5tam„ 

Hor.  lib.  i.  ode.  1 6. 

It  was  in  this  way,  that  antient  wifdom  chofc  to  ex- 
prefs  the  wonderful  variety  of  our  fpecies. 
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This  is  my  fyftem  of  human  nature  in  the 
ftate  wherein  we  fee  it  at  prefent*  (fori  fpeak 
of  nocther,  nor  of  any  fupernatural  affiftance 
that  may  be  given  to  man);  and  if  any  per- 
fon  can  invent  another  that  does  more  cre¬ 
dit  to  our  nature,  and  feparates,  more  per¬ 
fectly,  the  nobler  part  of  us  from  body  and 
mere  matter,  I  {hall  freely  give  up  mine,  and 
acknowledge  I  did  wrong  in  publifhing 
it,  whatever  my  private  fentiments  might 
have  been:  For  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  for  the  good  of  fociety,  to  keep 
up  our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
$ven  if  they  were  no  more  than  a  delufion. 
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Another  objection  anfwered ,  arifing  jrom 
the  Tnftitution  of  Marriage . — That  lnjlitu- 
tion  not  Natural,  but  Political  or  Reli¬ 
gious. — This  proved  both  from  Theory 
and  Fact, 

IT  mayalfo  beobjefted,  That,  in  this  ac¬ 
count  which  I  have  given  of  the  origin 
of  fociety,  I  have  faid  nothing  at  all  of  the 
firft  of  all  human  focieties,  namely  the  fami- 
ly-fociety:  That  this  fociety  muft  have  been 
formed  as  foon  as  the  human  race  began, 
for  the  fake  of  the  education  of  theoffspring: 
That  it  is  a  fort  of  civil  fociety  in  itfelf,  in 
fo  far  as  there  is  a  king  and  governor  in 
it,  viz.  the  hufband  and  father,  and  there 
muft  be  fome  bufmefs  jointly  carried  on  for 
the  fupport  of  the  family:  That  out  of  this 
little  patriarchal  ftate  have  grown,  as  I  ad¬ 
mit,  greater  communities,  which  in  procefs 
of  time  have  formed  nations  and  civil  foci¬ 
eties,  in  the  ftri£teft  propriety  of  the  word; 
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and  that,  in  this  way,  language  and  the  o- 
ther  arts  of  life  would  be  very  foon  invent¬ 
ed.  So  that,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  take  fuch  a 
round  as  I  have  done,  and  to  make  the  in¬ 
vention  of  them  fo  operofe  a  bufinefs. 

Before  I  come  to  make  a  particular  an- 
fwer  to  this  objection,  I  mull  enter  a  caveat 
againft  the  manner  of  realoning,  which  I 
obferve  is  very  common  on  this  fubjedt.  In 

I  s 

the  firft  place,  an  hypothecs  is  laid  down, 
that  man  was  from  the  beginning,  in  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  with  what  he  is  at  prefent 
in  Europe,  or  other  civilized  parts  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  a  maxim,  conllantly  in  the 
mouth  of  fuch  reafoners,  that  human  nature 
is  and  always-has  been  the  fame.  And,  fe- 
condly,  fuppofing  this  maxim  to  be  undeni¬ 
able,  they  argue,  from  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  fuch  men  as  we  are;  and,  becaufe 
fuch  and  fuch  inflitutions  are  pradtifed  by 
civilized  nations,  they  conclude,  that  they 
mult  have  been  always  in  ufe,  and  as  old  as 
the  human  race. 

If  this  be  good  reafoning,  there  is  no 
room  for  any  farther  inquiry  in  this  mat¬ 
ter:  But  we  mud  at  once  conclude,  that  men 
were  from  the  oeginning  rational  and  poli- 
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♦ 

that  they  had  language,  and  I  think,  for  the 
famereafon,  every  other  neceflary  art  of  life, 
as  foon  as  they  were  men.  But  I  think  I  am 
at  liberty  to  fet  hypothefis  againft  hypothe- 
fis,  andtofuppofe,  that  man,  fo  far  from  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  creature,  has  varied  more 
than  any  other  being  that  we  know  in  nature. 
And,  tho’  his  nature  may  in  fome  fenfe  be 
faid  to  be  the  fame,  as  he  has  ftill  the  fame 
natural  capabilities  that  he  had  from  the  be¬ 
ginning;  yet  this  nature  is,  by  its  original 
conffitution,  fufceptible  of  greater  change 
than  the  nature  of  any  other  animal  known. 
And  that,  in  fact,  it  has  undergone  the  great- 
eft  changes,  is  proved,  I  fay,  firrl:  from  the 
general  hiftory  of  mankind,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progrefs 
in  arts  and  manners  among  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  whofe  hiftory  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  ;  and,  f  condly,  from 
particular  relations  of  the  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners  of  barbarous  nations,  b  th  antient  and 
modern.  If  this  be  fo,  then  my  lyftem  is 
founded  not  upon  hypothefis,  but  on  the 
hiftory  of  man,  collected  from  fa<fts,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  colledt  the  hiftory  of  any 
other  animal:  Whereas,  the  contrary  fyf~ 
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temis  mere  hvpothefis,  not  only  unfupport- 
ed  by  fads,  but  repugnant  to  them. 

Having  prennfed  this  obfervation,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  theargument  urged 
againft  me,  from  the  inftitution  of  marriage 
and  domeftic  fociety;  and  will  endeavour  to 
fhow,  that  it  is  not  from  nature  any  more 
than  civil  fociety.  And  fir  ft,  I  will  confider 
the  thing  a  priori,  and  from  theory  merely; 
and  then  I  will  confider,  how  the  fads 
agree  with  the  fyftem  which  I  fhall  thence 
form. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  ifit  could  be  proved, 
that  it  was  abfoluiely  neceiiary  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  human  fpecies,  that  the 
men  and  women  fhould  pair  as  the  birds  do, 
and  continue  together  in  fociety  till  the  ciT- 
fpring  be  reared,  and  able  to  provide  for 
thuiifeives;  I  fhould  think  it  would  follow, 
of  neceffary  confequence,  that  it  mud  in  fad 
have  been  fo,  when  the  human  race  firft  be-’ 
gan ;  but  the  contrary  of  this  fuppofition  I 
hold  to  be  the  truth.  For  I  think  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  infhe  natural  ltate,  tnecare  of  the 
mother  a;one  is  fufficient  to  rear  the  otf- 
fpring  in  our  fpecies,  and  to  provide  for 
them,  till  the)  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves,  which  is  a  much  fhorter  time  among 
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favages,  than  among  civilifed  men.  For,  as 
the  favages  have  more  health  and  vigor  than 
we  have,  fo  alfo  their  children  are  ftronger, 
and  abler  to  do  for  themfelves  at  the  age  of 
three,  than  our  children  are  at  the  age  of 
five  or  fix.  Mr  Byron,  in  the  account  that 
he  has  given  us  of  his  fhipwreck  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Cheap,  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  children 
of  three  years  old  upon  the  coaft  of  Patago¬ 
nia,  go  upoh  hands  and  feet,  upon  the  rocks 
and  breakers,  and  plunge  into  the  water, 
without  any  hurt  or  dread  of  thofe  ftormy 
feas.  Other  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Orang  Outangs  cling  to  their 
mother  with  their  hands  and  knees,  and  in 
that  way  they  are  carried  off  by  the  mother, 
from  the  purfuit  of  thofe  who  want  to  catch 
them  And  it  is  a  fa that  cannot  be  de- 

*  See  Purchas’s  pilgrims  quoted  by1  Mr  Buffon,  vol.  14. 
of  his  natural  hiftory,  pag.  48.  et  49.  &c.  alfo  what  I  have 
related  above,  of  the  child  of  a  woman  by  an  Orang  Ou- 
tang,  which,  immediately  after  it  was  born,  began  to  run 
about. 

Mr  Buffon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  has  told  us,  that  there 
is  no  animal  fo  weak  as  man  when  he  is  new  born ;  that  he  has 
not  then  even  the  power  of  motion,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fearch 
for  and  find  out  the  breads  of  his  mother,  but  muft  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bread:,  and  have  the  nipple  put  into  his  mouth; 
noU  4./.  37.  et  97.  And  other  modern  authors,  as  well  as 
Mr  Buffon,  have  made  a  fubjedt  of  declamation  of  this 
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nied,  that  the  negroe  women  are  not  hindered, 
by  the  care  of  their  infant  children,  from 
doing  any  fort  of  work,  and  fo  providing 
both  for  themfelves  and  their  offspring. 
The  fad  therefore  being  diredly  the  con¬ 
trary  of  what  is  fuppofed,  the  contrary  con- 
clufion  feems  to  follow,  that,  as  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  propagation  or  education  of 
the  fpecies,  that  man  fhould  be  monoga- 

miferable  helplefs  ftate  of  man,  compared  with  that  of  o- 
ther  animals,  when  he  firft  comes  into  the  world.  But 
all  this  proceeds  upon  a  fuppofition,  which  I  hold  to  be 
abfolutely  falfe,  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man  is  the  fame, 
or  little  different  from  that  in  which  we  now  fee  him,  in 
the  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame  authors, 
proceeding  upon  the  fame  miftake,  will  no  doubt  fuppofe 
that  man,  in  his  natural  itate  and  native  country,  I  mean 
the  warm  climates,  is  no  bigger,  ftronger,  healthier,  or 
longer  lived,  than  he  is  at  prefent.  And  accordingly, 
Buffon  has  faid,  that  we  are  more  iubjeft  to  infirmities 
than  other  animals,  ibid.  p. 49.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  animal  ftronger  for  his  fize,  healthier,  or,  I 
believe,  longer  lived,  than  man  in  his  natural  itate  is;  nor 
fhouid  fuch  acculations  be  brought  againft  nature,  as  if 
fhe  had  etred  fo  much  in  her  chief  workmanfhip  here  be¬ 
low,  as  to  make  man  more  liable  to  difeafes  than  any  o- 
ther  animal:  The  fa<ft  no  doubt  is  true,  that  man  is  at 
prefent  more  liable  to  difeafe,  than  any  other  animal;  but 
the  blame  ought  to  be  laid  where  it  truly  lies,  upon  bad 
manners  and  inftitutions,  and  the  many  ingenious  arts  we 
have  invented  for  the  deftrudtion  of  our  bodies,  not  upon 
God  and  nature. 
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mous,  as  Linnaeus  has  expreflfed  it,  there¬ 
fore  he  is  not  fo  by  nature;  but  in  the  natural 
ftate  propagates  as  horfes,  fheep,  oxen,  and 
almoft  all  the  quadrupeds  do.  For  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain;  and  it  is  a  rule  which 
I  believe  fuffers  no  exception,  that  nothing 
is  natural  to  an  animal  which  is  not  necef- 
fary,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  the  nature  of  the  animal,  marriage 
is  a  political  and  religious  inftitution,  not 
from  nature.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  what 

we  obferve  in  thofe  fpeciefes  which  come 
the  neareft  to  the  human,  fuch  as  monkeys, 
apes,  and  baboons,  who  propagate  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  quadrupeds  above  men¬ 
tioned 


*  This  is  not  affirmed  by  any  traveller,  or  any  natural 
philofopher,  fo  far  as  I  know.  But  their  lilence  upon 
this  fubjeft  is  to  me  proof  fufficient,  joined  with  the  rea- 
fon  above  mentioned,  that  they  do  not  pair ;  for,  if  they 
had  propagated  in  a  manner  fo  uncommon  among  all 
animals,  except  fowls,  it  is  hardly  poffible,  but  that  they 

would  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

«  ♦  « 

Linnaeus,  I  obferve,  mentions  an  animal  he  calls  Lemur* 
and  which  he  feems  to  fuppofe  to  be  of  the  monkey  race, 
though,  by  the  epithet  he  gives  him  of  Tardigradus ,  one 
fhould  hardly  believe  it.  This  animal,  he  fay s,  is  mo- 
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Thus  we  are  to  judge  from  theory  or  fpe- 
culation  merely,  and  the  next  thing  we  are 
to  confider  is,  whether  there  be  any  evidence 
that  can  be  depended  uporl,  to  prove,  that, 
in  fa£t,  men  did,  at  any  time,  propagate  in 
that  manner.  And,  I  fay,  if  any  circum- 
ftance  at  all  is  allowed  to  be  capable  of  proof 
concerning  the  original  (late  of  man,  this 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  proved,  that  meii,  in 
that  (late,  did  propagate  after  the  manner 
of  the  beafts  I  have  mentioned.  For,  in  this, 
all  the  teftimonies  both  of  antient  and  mo¬ 
dern  authors,  who  fpeak  of  the  moft  lavage 
nations,  agree :  And  it  appears  to  be  the 
diflinguifhing  characteriftic  of  the  greateft 
barbarity,  that  is,  of  the  hate  neareft  to  the 
original  Hate  of  human  nature.  It  is  a 
fa£t,  attefted  as  well  as  any  fa£t  of  fuch 
.  antiquity  can  be,  that  Cecrops  firft  inftitu- 
ted  marriage  among  the  Athenians,  having 
found  them,  upon  his  arrival  from  Fgypt, 
in  that  ftate  of  extreme  barbarity,  copulating 

nogamous.  If  this  be  true,  and,  if  the  animal  be  really 
of  the  monkey  kind,  then  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
but  which  confirms  it,  with  refpedt  to  other  monkies, 
particularly  thofe  called  fimiac  by  Linnaeus,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  come  the  neareft  to  our  kind. 

Vol.  I.  F  f 
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promifcuoufly  like  beafts,  fo  that  no  man 
knew  who  his  father  was 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  firftftep  to¬ 
wards  civility,  and  the  firft  adt  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  legiflation  among  men,  was  the 
inftitution  of  marriage;  and,  as  it  is  of  hu¬ 
man  inftitution,  fo,  like  other  human  inftitu- 
tions,  it  has  affumed  different  forms,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  For,  in  fome  nations,  one 
man  is  allowed  only  to  have  one  wife ;  in 
others,  a  man  is  allowed  more,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  is  defined.  In  others,  he  is  allowed,  with¬ 
out  diftindtion,  as  many  as  he  can  procure  or 
keep.  When  the  cohabitation  of  men  and 
women  takes  this  laft  form,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  marriage ,  which,  in  propriety  of  lan¬ 
guage,  is  only  pairings  fuch  as  is  natural  to 
certain  races;  but  it  may  be  called  a property 
In  women,  fecured  to  men  by  law,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  other  things;  fo  that,  even 
at  this  day,  marriage  may  be  laid  not  to  take 
place  in  a  great  part  of  the  earth. 

At  what  particular  period  of  the  progref- 
fion  of  fociety  the  inftitution  of  marriage 
began,  is  not  eafv  to  determine.  It  muft, 
I  think,  have  been  different  in  different  na- 

*  See  more  of  this  matter,  book.  3.  cap.  12. 
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lions;  and,  like  other  fteps  of  that  progreffi- 
on,  muft  have  depended  upon  various  acci¬ 
dents,  and  circumftances,  and  particularly, 
the  intercourfe  of  the  nation  with  other 
more  civilized  nations;  by  which,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  things  is  advanced,  and 
made  to  proceed  (after  than  it  would  do  in 
its  natural  courfe.  But  thus  much  in  gene¬ 
ral  I  think  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  firft, 
that,  in  the  natural  ftate,  men  did  not  pair, 
nor  in  any  wife  appropriate  females  to  them- 
lelves,  for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  viz. 
that  as  that  ftate  can  only  exift  in  a  country 
and  climate,  where  men  may  fubfift  upon 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  as  in 
fuch  countries,  it  is  evident,  that  the  female 
alone  can  rear  the  offspring,  it  would  be  a 
fuperfluity  in  nature  to  charge  the  male 
with  any  care  of  the  offspring.  Nor  would 
the  want  of  the  appropriation  of  females  pro¬ 
duce  fo  much  diforder  in  this  natural  ftate, 
nor  even  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  as  is 
commonly  imagined.  For,  it  is  a  certain 
fadf,  that  among  the  barbarous  nations,  even 
fuch  of  them  as,  like  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  have  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  civil  life,  the  palfion  for  women  is  not 

F  f  2 
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ftrong,  and,  in  the  natural  ftate,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  there  would  be  any  intercourfe 
betwixt  the  fexes,  except  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  procreation  of  the  fpecies.  For 
nature  gives  to  no  animal  an  appetite  or 
•  inclination:  that  has  not  a  tendency,  either 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecies.  Whatever  is  be¬ 
yond  that,  and  has  for  its  object  mere  plea- 
fure,  is  from  vitious  habit,  and  the  effect  of 
an  unnatural  manner  of  living  j\ 

2 do,  Even  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety, 
men  full  continuing  to  live  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  I  think,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  there  would  be  no  marriages,  becaufe 
there  would  be  no  neceflity  for  them ;  and  I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  if  we  knew  more  than 
we  do  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  Orang  Ou- 

•f  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  monkies,,  baboons,  and 
even  the  Orang  Outangs,  are  very  lewd,  and  ready  to  fall 
upon  our  females  at  all  times,  when  they  can  find  them. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  they  behave  in  the  fame 
manner  to  their  own  females,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that 
thefe,  like  our  females,  are  always  difpofed  to  admit  the 
male;  a  fuppofition  which  I  think  is  extremely  impro¬ 
bable.  For  we  do  not  obferve  that  the  females  of  any 
fpecies  of  animals,  living  in  the  natural  ftate,  have  any 
inclination  for  the  male,  except  at  certain  times,,  when  it 
can  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies, 
not  of  pleafure  merely.  Nor  have  the  males,  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  any  defire  for  the  females,  except  at  thofe  times* 
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tangs,  or  of  thofe  favages  I  mentioned,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Gaboon  in  Africa,  it 
would  be  found,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
among  them,  any  more  than  among  monkies* 

3 tioy  Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
neceffary  that  at  firft,  when  men  began  to 
fubfift  upon  invented  arts,  fuch  as  hunting 

and fifhing,  they  fhould  immediately  couple. 
For,  tho’  the  mother,  in  that  hate  of  life, 
might  not  be  able  fingly  to  provide  for  the 
offspring,  till  they  were  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  we  muff  fuppofe,  that,  when  men 
agree  together  to  carry  on  any  common 
bufinefs,  what  is  acquired  in  that  way 
will  be  common  to  the  whole  fociety  ;  and 
that,  confequently,  not  only  the  mother,  but 
her  offspring,  would  get  a  ihare  of  it.  We 
have  not  therefore  any  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  fad  above  mentioned,  concerning  the 
Athenians  living  without  marriage  in  Attica, 
till  Cecrops  came  among  them,  where  cer¬ 
tainly  they  could  not  fubfift  without  arts. 

But,  4/0,  As  fociety  advanced,  when  the 
paffions  of  men  became  ftronger  and  more 
ungovernable,  and  after  other  things  were 
appropriated,  it  became  neceffary  to  make  a 
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property  alfo  of  women.  For  then  men, 

- Venerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum, 

Horat, 


grew  very  troublefome  and  dangerous  to  one  a~ 
nother;  and  belides,  in  inch  circumftances,  the 
offspring  would  be  belt  reared  by  the  joint 
care  of  both  parents.  1  f  the  fociety  was  then 
upon  a  footing  of  equality,  as  it  happened 
in  Attica,  and  among  the  tribes  in  North  A- 
merica,  it  would  be  aproper  marriage  of  one 
man  to  one  woman:  But,  if  a  fuperiority 
was  affumed  by  feme  of  the  fociety  over  the 
reft,  as  appears  to  have  happened  in  many 
countries  of  the  eaft,  polygamy  would  be  e~ 
ftablifhed. 

•  .  -  t  .  ..  4 

After  a  herd  of  favages  was  thus  divided 
into  families,  the  patriarchal  government 
began,  every  family  becoming  a  little  ft  ate, 
and  carrying  on  by  itfelf  the  bufmefs  of  fub- 
ftflence,  only  uniting  with  other  families  of 
the  herd,  upon  extraordinary  occaftons;  fuch 
as  that  of  war  offensive  or  defenfive.  In 
this  way,  the  Cyclops  lived,  as  they  are  de- 
fcrihed  by  Homer  f ,  anc^  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Chili  live  at  this  day  y.  Thefe 

■f  Odyjf.  lib.  9.  v.  1  12.  et  feq. 

t  See  Frefier’s  -voyage  to  the  South-Sea, 
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families  increafing,  became  in  procefsof  time 
little  tribes,  andfuch  I  imagine  was  the  origin 
of  the  huol>  that  is,  little  focieties  or  corpo¬ 
rations,  into  which  the  people  of  Attica  were 
originally  divided.  And  thefe  families  or 
tribes,  either  joining  with  others,  as  we  have 
feen  happened  in  North  America,  or  keep¬ 
ing  by  themfelves,  and  increafing  very  much, 
have  grown  into  great  nations,  which  was 
the  cafe  of  the  family  of  Abraham. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  ob- 
jedtions  that  may  be  made  to  my  fyftem,  I  will 
here  conclude  this  fecond  book,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  {hew,  that  though  fociety 
be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  invention  of 
language,  yet  language  is  not  neceflary  for 
the  conftitution  of  fociety;  and  having  thus 
prepared  matters  for  the  invention,  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  the  next  book,  to  (hew  in  what 
manner  it  probably  was  invented,  and  of 
what  nature  the  firfl;  languages  were. 
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CHAP.  I. 

t 

What  zuas  required  for  the  Invention  of 
Language ,  hefides  the  Conjiitution  of  So¬ 
ciety, 


IN  the  preceding  book,  we  have  placed 
man  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  union,  parrying  on,  of  common  confent, 
and  with  joint  labour,  fome  work  necelfary 
for  defence,  or  the  fupport  of  life.  In  this 
lituation,  and  this  only,  could  language 
have  been  invented.  But  more  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  invention  of  fo  difficult  an  art. 
And,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  The  proper  organs 
of  pronunciation  were  indifpenfably  requi¬ 
red.  Thefe  are  given  to  fome  few  animals 
betides  man;  but  1  believe  they  are  in  none 
fo  perfect. 
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2 dly.  They  mud  have  been  a  very  long 
time  in  this  political  ftate;  fo  long  at  leaft 
as  to  have  improved  into  an  .art  the  bufinefs 
they  were  carrying  on :  By  which  1  do  not 
mean  to  require,  that  they  fhould  have  been 
regular  artifts,  knowing  the  caufes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  art,  and  operating  by  certain 
rul°s  which  they  could  demonftrate  from 
thofe  principles;  but  my  meaning  is,  that 
they  muft  have  improved  their  rude  prac¬ 
tice  at  firft  into  a  better,  by  obferva- 
tion  and  experience;  and,  in  that  way, 
have  fixed  a  certain  method  of  doing  the 
thing,  which,  when  it  is  done  by  degrees, 
and  from  obfervation  and  experience,  may 
not  improperly  be  called  art.  For,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  one  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  betwixt  inftind:  and  art  is,  that 
what  is  done  by  inftin£t,  is  performed  as  well 
at  firft  as  at  laft  ;  whereas  art  is  necefiarily 
formed  by  gradual  improvements.  In  fhort, 
before  man  could  have  invented  a  language, 
he  muft  have  been  perhaps  for  many  ages 
in  the  fame  ftate  the  beaver  is  in,  as  1  have 
defcribed  it  above.  For  the  beaver,  of  all 
the  animals  we  know,  that  are  not,  like  the 
Qr^ng  Qutangs,  of  our  fpecies,  comes  thq 
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neareft  to  us  in  fagacity,  and,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obierved,  appears  to  have  fome  other 
principle  of  adion  befides  inftind  ;  of  which 
there  is  a  proof  that  I  have  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  ariiing  from  the  form  of  their 
hutsor  cabins ;  which,  as Monf.  Buffon  tells 
us,  is  not  always  the  fame;  fo  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  different  opinions  of 
thing's  as  well  as  we:  Whereas  inftind  per¬ 
forms  every  thing  in  the  fame  invariable 
manner.  1  am  therefore  perfuaded,  that 
the  beaver  did,  from  experience  and  obfer- 
vation,  the  old  teaching  the  young,  learn 
the  architecture  of  his  dike  and  his  hut,  as 
we  have  learned  our  architecture  and  other 
arts. 

3 dly^  Another  thing  abfolutely  required, 
as  preparatory  to  the  invention  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  is,  that  men  fhould  previoufly  have 
formed  ideas  to  be  expreffed  by  language  : 
For  it  is  impoffible  to.  conceive  a  language 
of  proper  names  only  without  general  terms. 
Now,  ideas  muft  have  been  formed  by  an 
animal,  fuch  as  man,  carrying  on  any  com¬ 
mon  bufinefs,  and  operating,  not  by  inftind, 
but  learning  by  obfervation  and  experience. 
For  fuch  an  animal  muft  have  an  idea  of 
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the  end  for  which  he  ads,  and  of  the  means 
of  attaining  that  end.  For,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
every  animal  that  does  not  act  from  inftind, 
like  the  bee  or  the  fpider,  muft  ad  with 
knowledge  of  the  end.  Befides,  man,  in  the 
date  in  which  I  have  defcribed  him,  muft 
neceflarly  have  had  ideas,  however  imper- 
fed,  of  trees  and  animals,  and  other  objeds, 
with  which  he  was  converfant :  And  he  muft 
have  had  more  perfed  ideas  of  the  inftru- 
merits  of  art  which  he  ufed  ;  efpecially  if 
they  were  of  his  own  invention. 

Lajlly ,  It  appears  to  me  to  have  required 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  to  in¬ 
vent  fo  artificial  a  thing  as  fpeech ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  there  is  any  animal  other  than 
man  yet  difcovered,  unlefs  perhaps  it  be  the 
beaver,  that  has  f  igacity  enough  to  have  in¬ 
vented  it:  For,  howevef  eafy  the  invention 
may  feem,  now  that  it  is  difcovered,  and  fo 
commo  ly  p’-adifed  ;  yet  it  was  truly  far 
from  being  obvious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  far  removed  from  common  apprehenli- 
on.  For,  in  the  firjl  place,  Man,  as  we 
have  feen,  does  not  naturally  form  articu¬ 
late  founds  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
great  work  of  art,  difficult  to  be  learned  even 
after  is  invented,  but  infinitely  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  be  invented,  idly ,  Suppofe  this  firft 
difficulty  got  over,  and  articulate  founds  in¬ 
vented,  it  was  by  no  means  an  obvious 
thought,  to  apply  them  to  the  expreffion  of 
ideas,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  they 
have  no  conne&ion,  at  leaft  that  is  eafily 
difcovered;  for,  though  there  be  words  ex- 
preffing  certain  founds,  which  are  imitations 
of  thofe  founds,  it  is  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  words  are  not  natural  figns 
of  ideas.  And  how  is  it  poflible  they 
ihould  ?  For  what  natural  connection  is 
there  betwixt  the  idea  of  a  tree,  ex.  gr.  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  any  articula¬ 
tion  of  found  ?  And  indeed  the  making 
ideas  in  this  way  audible ,  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  full  as  great  a  refinement  of  art, 
as  the  fo-much-boafted  difcovery  of  making 

founds  vifible ,  I  mean  the  invention  of  al¬ 
phabetical  characters ;  and  fo  much  the 
more  wonderful,  that  it  was  invented  in  a 
much  earlier  age  of  mankind.  And  it  muft 
appear  ftiil  more  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  it  is  not  the  only  method  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  therefore  not  absolutely  ne- 
eeffary  for  the  purpofes  of  political  life ;  but 
that  there  are  other  methods,  as  we  have 

r 

feen,  which  in  great  part  an  five  r  thofe  pur-> 
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pofes,  and  with  which  accordingly  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  live  in  the  political  ftate,  as  well 
as  man,  remained  fatisfied.  Of  thefe  other 
methods  we  are  now  to  Ipeak  more  particu¬ 
larly,  in  order  to  try  whether  from  thefe  we 
cannot  trace  the  progrefs  to  the  invention 
of  language. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  feveral  Methods  of  Communication  in 
U fe  among  Men  before  the  Invention  of  Lan- 
guage . 

THERE  are  four  ways  by  which 
men  could  communicate  together, 
before  the  invention  of  fpeech:  Firft ,  In¬ 
articulate  cries ,  expreffive  of  fentiments 
and  paffions;  idly ,  Gefures ,  and  the  ex- 

prefiion  of  the  countenance;  3 dly.  Imita¬ 
tive  found*,  by  which  audible  things  may 
be  exprefled  ;  and,  laflly ,  Fainting ,  by 
which  viable  objefts  may  be  reprefented. 
The  two  firft  are  common  to  us  with  the 
brutes;  the  two  laft  are  peculiar  to  man; 
and  all  the  four  may  be  faid  to  be  natural 
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t  •  s  * 

figns  of  what  they  exprefs;  for  even  the 
connexion  betwixt  inarticulate  cries  and  the 
things  exprelfed  by  them,  though  it  appear 
to  be  the  moll  remote,  is  fo  eftabiiffied  in  na¬ 
ture,  that  it  is  underftood  by  every  animal, 
without  any  previous  compadt  or  agree¬ 
ment. 

Of  thofe  inarticulate  cries  there  is  a  very 
great  variety;  and  it  is  really  furprifing  how 
many  different  paffions,  fuch  as  love,  joy, 
anger,  grief,  fear,  the  brutes  exprefs  by 
them;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  the  nearer  the 
oeconomy  of  any  of  them  comes  to  ours, 
the  greater  variety  will  be  found  in  their 
cries,  becaufe  they  have  the  more  to  exprefs 
by  them.  The  Ruffian  academicians  fay, 
that  the  fea-cat  above  mentioned,  which  has 
fo  much  of  human  nature  in  it,  can  low  like 
a  cow,  growl  like  a  bear,  and  chirp  like  a  cric¬ 
ket,  which  laffcis  afong  of  triumph  after  he 
has  vanquished  his  enemy  *;  and  if  the  bea¬ 
ver  living  in  a  focial  ftate  were  accurately 
obferved,  there  would  be  found  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  this  kind  of  language  among  them. 
When  the  brutes  are  tamed,  and  become 
familiar  with  us,  they  acquire  voices  and 
tones  that  they  had  not  before.  Thus,  Por- 

*  Hiflory  of  Kamfchatka ,  p.  128. 
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phyry  the  philofopher  tells  us,  that  his 
partridge  learned  to  converfe  with  him  in 
a  voice  very  different  from  what  fhe  ufed 
in  communication  with  her  fellows  and 
fome  of  them,  as  it  is  well  known,  may  be 
taught  to  articulate.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
all  this  variety  of  cries,  though  it  were  much 
greater  than  it  really  is,  could  not  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  human  life,  when  it  came  to 
be  enlarged  and  extended  to  many  different 
arts  and  occupations,  which  the  growing 

wants  of  men  rendered  neceffary. 

The  next  kind  of  expreffion  I  mentioned 
was  that  of  looks  and  geflures,  which  is  alfo 
very  ftrong  and  various  among  the  brutes, 
and  it  is  a  language  which  they  perfectly 
well  underhand.  The  only  ufe  they  make 
of  it  is  to  exprefs  their  paffions  and  feel¬ 
ings;  but  we  know  certainly,  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  dumb  perfons  among  us,  that  it 
may  be  ufed  to  exprefs  ideas:  And  we 
learn  from  hiftory,  that  they  maybe  expref- 
fed  in  this  language  with  the  turn  oft  accura¬ 
cy  and  precificn;  for  in  Rome  there  was  an 
art  of  this  kind  formed,  called  the  pantomime 
art,  which  was  brought  to  the  utmoft 
perfection  about  the  time  of  Auguflus  Cas- 

*  See  before,  book  i.p%  148. 
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far  *.  An  artift  of  this  kind  could  exprefs 
by  figns,  not  only  every  feotiment  and  pat- 
iion  of  the  human  mind,  but  every  idea, 
with  as  great  accuracy,  and  as  great  variety 
too,  as  any  orator  could  do  by  words;  and  it 
is  a  noted  ftory  ofRofcius  the  player  in 
Rome,  that  he  ufed  to  contend  with  Cicero, 
which  of  them  could  exprefs  the  fame  thing, 
he  by  looks  and  geftures,  or  Cicero  by  words, 
with  the  gfeateft  variety  and  copioufnefs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before 
the  invention  of  language,  this  kind  of  ex- 
preffion,  as  well  as  the  other  by  inarticulate 
cries,  would  be  much  ufed.  That  favage 
nation  which  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  paf- 
fage  I  quoted  before,  calls  the  Infenfibles , 
converfed  in  no  other  way ;  and  the  favages 
in  North  America  do  at  this  day  fupply  the  de- 
feds  of  their  language  by  a  great  deal  ofadion 
and  gefticulation.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  this  art  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes 
could  be  brought  to  fuch  perfedion  a- 
mong  favages  as  it  was  by  Rofcius  at  Rome, 

or  by  the  pantomimes  in  after  times,  who 
danced  whole  theatrical  pieces,  according  to 
the  expreftion  in  antient  language;  that  is, 
represented  them  by  geftures  and  movements 

#  See  Lucian,  Tlegi 
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performed  to  mufic,  without  one  word  being 

uttered  Even  in  Greece,  where  all  the 

■ 

r,  „  * 

other  arts  of  pleafure  and  entertainment  were 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  perfedHon,  the  art  of  the  pantomime 
was  not  carried  fo  far  as  in  Rome.  For,  al¬ 
though  their  players  did  no  doubt  exprefs 
a  great  deal  by  their  adtion,  particularly  in 
the  movements  of  their  chorufes,  and  their* 
monodies,  there  was  no  fuch  thing,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  practifed  among  them  as  dan¬ 
cing  a  whole  piece,  or  even  adting  a  fingle 
monody,  without  fpeaking ;  at  lead  not  in 
the  better  days  of  Greece.  For  in  the  later 
times  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  adopted  the  pantomimes  of  the  Ro- 

*  Before  the  Romans  had  pantomimes,  their  a&ors, 
fuch  as  Rofcius,  played  certain  parts  indumbfhow.  Thofe 
parts  were  the  monodies,  or  cantica ,  as  the  Latins  call 
them,  which  were  foliloquies  fpoken  in  recitative  to  mufic. 
In  fuch  parts  of  the  play  the  adtor  among  the  Romans 
only  gefticulated,  and  exprelfed  the  fenfe  by  his  a&ion, 
that  is,  danced ,  as  they  called  it,  while  another  fung,  or 
pronounced  the  words  to  mufic:  So  that  it  was  only  in 
the  diverbium  or  dialogue  that  the  Roman  aftor  ufed  his 
voice.  How  this  ftrange  cuftom  of  dividing  the  adding 
and  fpeaking,  fuch  as  never  was  pra&ifed  in  any  other 
nation,  as  far  as  I  know,  came  to  be  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  Livy  has  informed  us,  lib .  7.  2. 
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mans ;  and  Lucian  appears  to  me  to 
fpeak  of  it  as  an  entertainment  among  the 
Greeks  in  his  time 

*  I  have  often  wondered,  that  Horace,  in  his  epiftle 
to  Auguftus,  where  he  flatters  that  prince  fo  much  as  to 
compare  the  arts  of  Rome  in  his  time  to  the  arts  of  Greece, 
in  thefe  lines, 

Ventmus  ad fummum fortune ;  plngimus ,  atque 

Pjallimus ,  ei  lufiamur  Achkis  dofiius  unfits , 
does  not  mention  this  pantomime  art,  which  I  believe  was 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Romans  of  thofe  days  excelled 
the  Greeks,  And  this  perhaps  was  one  of  the  reafons 
which  made  the  people  of  Rome  fo  paflionately  fond  of 
it :  For  as  to  painting  and  mufic,  mentioned  by  Horace, 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  was  the  leafl  degree  of  com- 
parifon  betwixt  thofe  arts,  as  p  radii  fed  in  Rome,  and  as 
pradtifed  in  Greece;  and  particularly,  as  to  painting, 
the  Romans,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  produced  either  one 
good  painter  or  ftatuary.  -And,  with  refpedt  to  wre  filing, 
as  the  firft  paUftra  in  Rome  was,  as  I  remember,  no  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  days  of  Auguftus  Cedar,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
poflibie  that  the  Romans  fhould  all  of  a  hidden  have  be¬ 
come  filch  expert  wreftlers.  As  therefore  he  flatters  Au¬ 
guftus  fo  much  at  the  expence  of  truth,  I  can  affign  no 
reafon  why  he  omitted  this  pantomime  art,  in  which  he 
might  have  truly  faid  the  Romans  excelled  the  Greeks, 
except  that  he  did  not  efteem  it,  either  as  a  ufeful  art, 
which  it  certainly  is  not  among  perfons  who  can  under¬ 
hand  one  another  by  language,  or  of  any  natural  grace 
and  beauty.  And  indeed  it  appears  from  what  Lucian 
fays  in  his  dialogue  upon  dancing,  that  the  men  of  gra¬ 
vity  and  corredt  tafte  condemned  this  mimical  reprefen- 
tation,  as  fit  only  for  the  lower  fort  of  people. 
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So  far  from  being  brought  to  this  ftate 

of  perfe&ion  among  favages  itl  the  firft  ftage 
of  humanity,  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  not 
go  the  length  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
common  intetcourfe,  where  there  was  any 
number  of  wants  to  be  fupplied  by  mutual 
afliftance:  Or,  if  we  could  make  fo  wild  a 
fuppofition,  as  that  it  would  be  carried  to 
the  fame  degree  of  perfe&ion  as  in  the  polite 
age  of  Auguftus,  ftill  it  is  in  fundry  refpefts 
far  inferior  to  the  method  of  communication 
bylpeech;  for,  firft,  it  fpeaks  only  to  the 
eyes,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  but  in  the 
light;  and  then  we  cannot  converfe  in  that 
way  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  by  words,  which 
alone  makes  it  a  very  improper  vehicle  of 
our  thoughts  in  carrying  on  any  bufinefs 
without  doors,  fuch  as  fifhing  and  hunting, 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  of  favages. 

The  third  method  of  communication  I 
mentioned  was  by  imitative  or  mimic founds , 
which,  I  doubt  not,  was  praftifed  before  the 
invention  of  language,  as  it  has  been  fince; 
but  the  expreftion  of  it  could  not  go  any 
I  great  length;  no  farther  than  to  denote 
i  founds,  or  obje&s  which  were  diftinguiihed 
.  G  g  2 
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by  particular  founds,  fuch  as  beaftsand  birds 
of  different  kinds. 

As  to  the  lafl  method  I  mentioned,  paint¬ 
ing ,  or  delineating  any  objedt  by  drawingthe 
figure  of  it,  it  may  have  been  ufed  before 
the  invention  of  language;  but  it  could  go 
no  farther  than  to  communicate  the  notion 
of  vifible  objects;  and,  befides,  it  is  of  flow 
and  difficult  practice,  and  not  at  all  of  fo 
ready  ufe  as  language. 

Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication, 
it  is  plain,  that  only  two  have  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  language,  viz.  inarticulate  cries 
and  imitative  founds,  which  are  both  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  human  voice,  as  well  as 
language,  and  could  alone  lead  the  way  to 
the  invention  of  language.  And  we  are  now 
to  inquire,  whether,  from  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  thefe,  that  invention  can  be  traced. 

:  'i  . '  •  •  ’  •  .  ..  *  ■  -  •  .  J 
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CHAP.  III. 

✓ 

!  Whether  there  might  not  be  a  Language  of 
Mufic  fimgly ,  'without  any  Articulation. 

BUT  there  is  a  third  modification  of  the 
human  voice  which  deferves  to  be  con- 
fidered  before  we  proceed  further,  and  that 
is  mufical  modulation.  There  is  an  inge¬ 
nious  man,  an  acquaintance  of  mine*,  that 
has  beftowed  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon 
this  fubjeft,  who  conje&ures,  that  the  firfl 
language  among  men  was  mufic ,  and  that, 
before  our  ideas  were  exprefled  by  articulate 
founds,  they  were  communicated  by  tones, 
varied  according  to  different  degrees  of  gra¬ 
vity  or  acutenefs  :  For  he  confiders  language 
to  be  of  fo  difficult  invention,  that  it  could 

*  The  man  I  mean  is  Dr  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh  5  a 
perfon  of  great  genius,  and  wonderful  learning,  if  we 
conhder  that  with  him  knowledge  is  fhut  out  at  one  of  its 
principal  entrances ;  for  he  has  been  blind  fince  his  in¬ 
fancy.  He  is  well  known  by  feveral  ingenious  works  that 
he  has  publifhed,  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
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not  have  been  attained  to  at  once,  without 
trying  every  more  obvious  variation  of  the 
voice,  fuch  as  that  of  mufical  tones,  which 
we  flrft  learned  by  imitation  of  the  birds ; 
and,  having  in  that  way  become  mu- 
fi clans,  it  was  natural  enough  to  think 
of  applying  the  variation  of  tones  to  a 
purpofe  of  utility  as  well  as  pleafure,  name¬ 
ly,  the  communication  of  ideas.  And  he 
adds,  that,  when  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
enlarge  the  expreffion  of  language  by  the 
addition  of  articulation,  the  tones  were  ftill 
preferved. 

The  thought,  I  own?  is  very  ingenious; 
and  thus  far  it  is  fupported  by  fadf,  that  I 
believe  all  the  antient  and  original  langua¬ 
ges,  without  exception,  have  a  great  deal  of 
accent  or  tone  in  them  |  ;  and  the  want  of 
fuch  tones  is  but  a  modern  corruption  of 
language,  of  which  1  fliall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  afterwards.  Thus  the  Greek  has  its 

f  I  ufe  accent  in  the  antient  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  fig- 
nlfy  a  mufical  modulation  of  the  voice,  by  which  it  is 
made  higher  or  lower  with  refpeff  to  gravity  or  acute- 
nefs.  This  is  the  meaning  cf  the  Latin  word  accsntus , 
and  of  the  Greek  rovog.  Whereas  the  w.ord  in  Englifh  has 
a  fenfe  very  different,  denoting  only  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  upon  one  fyllable  of  a  word  above  the  reft,  without 
any  change  as  to  gravity  or  acutenefs. 
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tones,  by  which  one  fyllable  of  a  word  is 
raifed  above  another  in  refpedt  of  acutenefs  : 
and  the  interval  has  been  marked  by  their 
grammarians,  as  I  (hall  explain  more  parti¬ 
cularly  mthe  fequelof  this  work.  In  the  Latin 
language  like  wife  there  are  the  fame  tones., 
though  with  fome  variations  with  refpedt  to 
the  fyllables  upon  which  they  are  placed. 
The  Chinefe,  which,  though  an  imperfect 
language,  is  certainly  a  very  antient  one, 
and,  for  that  very  reafon,  it  is  likely,  fo  im- 
perfedt,  is  full  of  tones,  infomuch  that  fome- 
times  the  fame  monofyllable  fignifies  nine 
or  ten  different  things,  according  to  its  dif¬ 
ferent  accents.  The  indians  too  in  North 
America,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  ftudied  their  languages, 
have  tones  by  which  they  make  the  fame 
word  fignify  different  things,  of  which  they 
have  given  me  inftances;  and  particularly 
one  of  thofe  nations,  the  Hurons,  according 
to  the  account  given  us  of  their  language 
by  Gabriel  Sagard,  an  author  whom  I  fhall 
have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  in  the 
fequel  fupply  the  defedts  of  their  language, 

f  This  Gabriel  Sagard  was  a  religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis ,  who  was  lent  on  a  million  to  the  country  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  year  1626,  andpublifhed  his  travels 
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particularly  the  want  of  tenfe$,perfons,  num¬ 
bers,  and  genders,  by  accents  only  Thefe 
facts  convince  me,  that  the  variation  of  the 
human  voice  by  tones  or  mufical  modulation 
was,  if  not  prior  to  language,  at  leaft  coeval 
with  it ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  taken  into  the 

Paris  in  the  year  1631,  under  the  title  of  he  Grand  voyage 
du  pays  des  Huron*  y  be. ;  to  which  he  has  added  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Huron  language,  with  a  preface  to  it,  contain¬ 
ing  many  particulars  concerning  that  language.  The 
book  is  extremely  rare,  and,  before  publifhing  the  firft 
edition  of  this  volume,  I  could  only  hear  of  two  copies 
of  it;  one  in  the  Mufeum  at  London,  and  another 
in  the  French  King’s  library  in  Paris.  This  laft  I  had 
the  ufe  of  by  the  favour  of  M,  Caperoniery  the  keeper  of 
that  library,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  allow  me  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  taking  it  out  of  the  library,  and  keeping  it  fof 
feme  weeks  by  me.  It  was  the  perufal  of  this  dictionary 
and  the  account  of  the  language  prefixed  to  it,  that  firft 
made  me  think  of  this  work ;  in  'frhich,  if  the  public  finds 
any  thing  entertaining  or  inftru Cling,  they  owe  it  to  the 
politenefs  and  obliging  difpofition  of  Monf,  Caperonier, 
to  whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  fincere 
thanks.  Since  the  firft  edition  was  publifhed,  I  have  had 
the  ufe  of  it  from  Dr  Robertfon  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
got  it,  among  other  curious  and  rare  books  that  he  has 
collected  in  relation  to  America,  in  order  to  make  the 
work  that  he  is  about  to  publifti  upon  that  country  as 
in  (Inactive  and  entertaining  as  his  other  works. 

*  The  Jefuit  Sebaftian  Rafles,  who  was  miftionary  in 
Canada  in  1723,  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  Huron  lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  fame  word  has  different 
fignifications  according  as  it  is  differently  accented; 
heitres  PEdifiajites,  vol .  23.  p.  213, 
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compofition,  and  made  a  part  of  all  origi¬ 
nal  languages ;  and  yet  I  dare  not  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  ever  was  a  language  of 
finging  merely,  before  there  was  a  language 
of  fpeaking.  And  I  ffiould  rather  incline 
to  think  that  there  was  not.  One  thing  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  language  would 
be  altogether  infufficient  for  the  purpofes  e- 
ven  of  favage  life:  for  the  mulic  of  favages 
is  of  very  fmall  compafs  ;  that  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  according  to  a  fpecimen  of  it  given  by 
the  author  I  juft  now  mentioned,  does  not 
rife  above  a  fourth,  the  ordinary  compafs 
of  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  from  which, 

in  all  probability,  it  was  copied  And  we 
know,  that  the  antient  Greek  lyre  had  no 
note  above  a  fourth,  nor  any  interval  fo 
fmall  as  a  femitone,  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Huron  mulic.  There  muft  there- 

■f  The  tunes  which  the  birds  fmg  are  very  high  fet, 
that  is,  the  fundamental  note  is  very  high,  compared  with 
any  of  the  notes  of  our  mufic.  The  lowefr  note  of  a  lin¬ 
net,  for  example,  is  much  higher  than  any  note  we  can 
found  Upon  any  inftrument.  But  then  they  rife  by  very 
fmall  intervals,  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  diftinguilhable  by 
our  ears,  very  feldom  higher  than  a  fourth ,  commonly  not 
above  a  third ,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  gentleman  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Dr  Blacklock,  who  has  the  fineft  ear  perhaps  of 
any  man  living,  and  has  obferved  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  the  mufic  of  the  birds. 
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fore  have  been  in  fuch  a  mufic  fo  little  va¬ 
riety  of  expreffiom,  that  1  can  hardly  believe 
it  ever  was  ufed  as  a  language. 

Quitting,  therefore,  this  hypotheffr,  we 
mufc  try  if  we  can  deduce  language  from 
inarticulate  cries,  or  imitative  founds. 


CHAP.  IV. 

That  Language  aroje  from  natural  inarticulate 
Cries , 

i 

WITH  refpedl  to  mimic  founds,  X  am 
of  the  fame  opinion  as  with  refpedt 
to  mufical  notes,  that  there  never  was  a  lan¬ 
guage  entirely,  or  even  for  the  greater  part, 
compofed  of  them;  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  there  are  no 
fuch  words,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I  have  obferved. 
In  the  barbarous  languages  ;  fo  that  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  believe,  that  the  framing  words 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things 
expreffed  by  them  -.—verba  ex  fono  faff  a, — » 
as  the  grammarians  call  them,  belongs  ra¬ 
ther  to  languages  of  art,  than  to  the  firft 
languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na-* 
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tions.  It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only 
that  mull  have  given  rife  to  language ;  and, 
as  every  thing  of  art  mull  be  founded  on  na¬ 
ture,  it  appears  at  firft  fight  very  probable, 
that  language  ihould  be  nothing  but  an  im¬ 
provement  or  refinement  upon  the  natural 
cries  of  the  animal,  more  efpecially  as  it  is 
evident,  that  language  does  no  more  than 
enlarge  the  expreffion  of  thofe  natural  cries: 
For  fuch  cries  are  ufed  bv  all  animals  who 

j 

have  any  ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants; 
and  the  fadt  is,  that  all  the  barbarous  nations 
have  cries,  exprefiing  different  things,  fuch 
as,  cries  of  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and 
the  like.  The  ewar-cry  of  the  Indians  of 
North-America  is  well  known  to  thofe  that 
have  been  among  them ;  and  they  have  a 
cry,  when  they  return  from  any  expedition, 
by  which  they  fignify,  before  they  enter 
their  village,  what  fuccefs  they  have  had. 
The  favage  girl,  whom  I  have  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned,  entertained  me  with  feveral  fiich  cries 
belonging  to  her  nation;  and  the  told  me, 
that,  while  fhe  was  travelling  through  the 
woods  with  the  negro  girl  who  had  eicaped 
the  fhipwreck  with  her,  as  they  did  not  un¬ 
derhand  one  another’s  language,  they  con¬ 
vened  together  by  figns  and  cries;  and  in 
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that  way  they  underftood  each  other  fo  well, 
that  they  made  a  fhift  to  live  upon  what  they 
could  catch  hunting  together.  Thefe  two 
methods  of  communication  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  firft  ufed  by  men ;  and  we  have  but 
to  fuppofe  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies  in 
the  fame  fituation  as  thofe  two  girls,  carry¬ 
ing  on  fome  common  bufinefs,  and  con¬ 
vening  together  by  figns  and  cries,  and  we 
have  men  juft  in  a  ftate  proper  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  language.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  their  num¬ 
bers  to  increafe,  their  wants  would  increafe 
alfo;  and  then  thofe  two  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  would  become  too  confined  for 
that  larger  fphere  of  life  which  their  wants 
would  make  neceflary.  What  then  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  have  fhewn  already  that  figns  a  - 
lone  would  not  do,  unlefs  they  were  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  pantomime  art,  which  cannot  be 
fuppofed.  The  only  thing  then  that  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  done  was,  to  give  a  greater  variety 
to  the  natural  cries.  The  queftion  then  is, 
What  fort  of  variation  was  firft  made  upon 
them  !  And  here  I  agree  with  Dr  Black- 
lock,  that,  as  the  natural  progrefs  is  from 
what  is  eafy  to  what  is  more  difficult,  they 
would  firft  make  the  more  obvious  and 
fimple  variation  by  tones,  before  they  diftin-^ 
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guifhed  them  by  the  more  difficult  operation 
of  articulation.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  be  of  this  opinion,  that  I  obferve  a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  tone  in  the  natural  cries  of  other  a- 
nimals,  ofwhich  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  Ikilful 
mufician  could  mark  the  intervals :  So  that, 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Doctor,  that 
there  ever  was  a  iinging  language,  entirely 
compofed  of  different  mufical  notes ;  yet  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  natural 
cries  were  varied  by  tones,  before  they  were 
diftinguifhed  by  articulation. 

But  this  variety,  as  I  have  obferved,  could 
not  go  far,  and,  therefore,  another  method 
of  variation  was  to  be  thought  of.  And, 
being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  that  fo 
fagacious  an  animal  as  man  fhould  go  on 
farther,  and  come  at  laft  to  the  only  other 
variation  remaining,  namely,  articulation  : 
For  that  there  was  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  language,  as  in  all  other  things 
belonging  to  man,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  moil  barbarous  and  im¬ 
perfect  language  extant  is  at  the  diftancc  of 
many  ftages  from  its  firft  origin. 

The  firft  cries  that  would  be  articulated 
were  probably  thofe  by  which  animals  call 
upon  one  another,  and  exhort  or  command 
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one  another  to  do  certain  things  :  For  fuch 
cries  are  neceflary  in  carrying  on  any  work 
by  joint  con  fen  t,  fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe 
men  to  be  engaged  in  before  a  language 
could  be  invented.  And  the  firft  articular 
tion  muft  have  been  very  Ample,  the  voice 
being  broken,  and  diftinguifhed  only  by  a 
few  vowels  and  confonants,  but  not  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  diverfified  by  various  articulation 
as  we  fee  it  is  in  the  languages  of  art :  For 
if  in  any  thing  the  progrefs  of  man  was 
flow,  and  from  fmall  beginnings,  it  muft 
have  been  fo  in  the  invention  of  this  rnoft 
difficult  art. 

Further,  as  all  natural  cries,  even  though 
modulated  by  mufic,  are  from  the  throat  and 
larynx ,  or  knot  of  the  throat,  with  little  or 
no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth ; 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  langua- 
ges  were  for  the  greater  part  fpoken  from 
the  throat,  and  that  what  confonants  were 
ufed  to  vary  the  cries  were  moftly  guttural ; 
and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
firft  be  but  very  little  employed. 

And  this  theory  of  mine  is  confirmed  by 
what  the  above  mentioned  author,  Gabriel 
Sagard,  tells  11s  of  the  language  of  the  Hu- 
tons,  of  which  1  fhall  make  much  ufe  in  this 
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inquiry,  becaufe  it  is  more  impeded!,  and, 
therefore,  nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  art, 
than  any  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  He  fays,  that 
they  have  a  form  of  addrels  or  falutation, 
wiiich  is  no  more  than  a  vocal  cry  afperated, 
that  is,  pronounced  from  the  throat.  It  is 
Ho ,  ho ,  ho  *;  and,  in  calling  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  ufe  the  founds  Hi ,  ha ,  and  halouet , 
which  are  very  frequent  in  their  fongs,  when 
they  call  upon  one  another  to  be  merry ;  and 
it  may  be  ohferved,  that  we  have  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  words  of  much  the  fame  fignification, 
fuch  as,  Hollo'w ,  halloo ,  huzza ,  twhurra9 
and  fuch  like,  which  are  no  other  but  cries* 
calling  or  exhorting  a  little  articulated. 

This  author  alfo  informs  us,  that  they 
have  but  very  few  confonants  in  their  lan¬ 
guage;  and,  particularly,  they  want  the  labial 
confonants,  fuch  as  £,  />,  f ;  the  confonants 
«i/,  m9  n\  and  even  the  vowel  #,  becaufe  it  is 
pronounced  by  the  lips  ;  and,  with  refoedt  to 
the  confonants  of  this  kind,  La  Hontan  fays 
the  fame  thing,  and  he  adds,  what  indeed  is 
a  neceffary  confequence,  that  they  never  fhut 

#  Sagard  (ays,  it  is  a  ialutation  of  joy,  exprefling  the 
plealure  thev  have  to  fee  you;  p.  106.  of  his  travels 
ioto  the  country  of  the  Hurons.  And  it  no  doubt  was 
originally  an  articulate  cry,  expreffing  thatpaffion. 
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\  l'  * 

their  lips  in  fpeaking*;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  every  animal  that  utters  only  natural 
cries.  Neither  have  they  the  lingual  con- 
fonants  g  and  r  ;  and  accordingly,  our  au¬ 
thor  tells  us  that  they  could  not  pronounce 
his  name,  Gabriel ,  otherwife  than  Aieuiel : 
For  it  feems  that,  though  they  have  not  the 
pure  vocal  found  which  I  take  to  be  that 
of  the  French  u,  they  have  fuch  as  come 
near  to  what  is  expreffed  by  the  diphthongs 
eu  and  ou,  which  laft  is  alfo  ufed  in  fetting 
down  their  words.  In  fhort,  the  confonants 
they  moftly  ufe  are  gutturals,  fuch  as  £,  q , 
* ;  and  they  make  very  much  ufe  of  the  a- 
fpirate  h ,  which  is  alfo  pronounced  from  the 
throat ;  and  La  Hontan  fays,  that  almoft  all 
their  words  have  a  very  ftrong  afpiration  f . 
And  their  language,  upon  the  whole,  feems 
to  be  little  better  than  animal  cries  from  the 
throat,  of  different  tones,  a  little  broken  and 
divided  by  fome  guttural  confonants.  And 
with  this  account  of  the  Houron  language 
agrees  perfectly  the  account  which  the  wild 
girl  I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  Mademoifelle 
le  Blanc ,  as  they  call  her  in  France,  gave  me 

*  La  Hontan' s  Travels  ia  North  America,  vol.  II.  p.  2 
f  Ibid.  p.  220* 
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of  the  language  of  her  country ;  and  which, 
for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be  a  dialed:  of 
the  Huron  language  :  For  fhe  faid  it  was  all 
fpoken  in  the  throat  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
life  of  the  tongue  or  lips  in  it ;  and,  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  it  was  fo,  fhe  pronounced  fome 
words  that  fhe  remembered  of  it. 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage  it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds  arti¬ 
culated  were  the  natural  cries  of  men,  by 
which  they  fignified  their  wants  and  defires 
to  one  another,  fuch  as  calling  one  another 
for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch  things 
as  were  moft  neceffary  for  carrying  on  any 
joint  work.  Then  in  procefs  of  time  other 
cries  would  be  articulated,  to  fignify  that 
fuch  and  fuch  actions  had  been  performed, 
or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common 
bufinefs.  Then  names  would  be  invented 
of  fuch  objects  as  they  were  converfant  with. 
This  increafe  of  words  would  make  more 
articulation  neceffary.  And  thus  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  grow  by  degrees ;  and,  as  it 
grew,  it  would  be  more  and  more  broken 
and  articulated  by  confonants;  but  ftill  the 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  o- 
VolI.  Hh 
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riginal  nature  of  animal  cries.  And  thus 
things  would  go  on,  words  fill  multiplying, 
till  at  laft  the  language  became  too  cumber- 
fonie  for  ufe  ;  and  then  art  was  obliged  to 
interpofe,  and  form  a  language  according  to 
rule  and  method ;  of  which  we  (hall  en¬ 
deavour  in  the  fequel  to  give  feme  account; 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  rauft  explain  more 
particularly  the  nature  of  thofe  firft-invent- 
ed  languages,  which  the  neceffities  of  human 
life  produced  without  any  art  at  alL 
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Gener al  Obfervations  upon  the  firfi  Langua¬ 
ges.— Di*uifton  of  them  into  the  Matter 
and  the  Form.— The  Nature  of  Articula¬ 
tion,  and  the  Divifion  of  elemental  Sounds 
into  Vozvels  and  Confonants . 

BEFORE  I  enter  into  particulars  up- 
on  this  fubjedR  I  will  make  one  or 
two  general  obfervations.  And,  fir  ft ,  In 
fuch  languages  as  I  havedeferibed,  being  no¬ 
thing  but  the  natural  and  inftin&ive  cries  of 
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the  animal,  a  little  varied  and  diftinguifhed 
by  articulation,  no  art  or  regularity  can  be 
expected.  And  accordingly  Sagard  tells  us, 
that  the  Huron  language  is  fo  very  imper¬ 
fect  and  irregular,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
form  a  grammar  of  it;  that  is,  to  reduce  it  to 
any  rule.  2 dly,  A  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  thofe  languages  can  have  no  ftandard, 
or  any  thing  fixed  and  eftablifhed  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  formed  langua¬ 
ges  ;  but  muft  be  differently  fpoken  by  the 
different  families  or  tribes  of  which  the  na¬ 
tion  is  compofed,  and  muft  a  lib  be  conftant- 
3y  changing  and  fluctuating:  For  it  is  art 
only  that  gives  any  conftancy  or  liability  to 
practice ;  which,  till  the  art  be  invented, 
muft  be  various  and  capricious.  Thus,  till 
the  orders  were  invented,  and  architecture 
formed  into  an  art,  every  man  built  his 
houfe  according  to  his  own  fancy  ;  and  even 
in  nations  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
fome  tafte  of  building  eftablifhed,  as  among 
the  Goths,  it  is  remarked  in  their  buildings, 
that  there  are  no  proportions  conftantly  ob~ 
ferved,  nor  any  uniformity  in  the  ornaments, 
no  capital  of  one  pillar  being  exactly  like  a  - 
nother,  nor  any  two  doors  or  windows  or- 
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namented  in  the  fame  manner.  In  mufic 
likewife,  till  it  became  an  art,  there  could  be 
no  regularity  or  uniformity  in  the  compofi- 
tions,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  mufic  of  barba¬ 
rous  nations.  In  painting  alfo,  and  fculp- 
ture,  till  they  were  formed  into  arts,  and  the 
ftandard  of  beauty  fixed,  as  it  was  among 
the  antients,  the  tafte  of  beauty  would  be  as 
various  as  the  untaught  fancies  and  appre- 
henfions  of  the  feveral  artifts,  as  we  may 
perceive  with  refpedl  to  the  painters  and 
fculptors  among  us  who  have  not  formed 
their  tafte  upon  the  antient  models.  And  in 
this  very  matter  of  language,  Gabriel  Sagard 
informs  us,  that  hardly  any  one  village  of 
the  Hurons  fpeaks  the  fame  language  as  a- 
nother;  nay,  two  families  of  the  fame  village 
do  not  fpeak  exactly  the  fame  language. 
And  he  further  tells  us,  that  it  is  changing 
every  day,  and  is  already  fo  much  changed, 
that  the  antient  Huron  language  16  almoft 
quite  different  from  the  prefent  *. 

But,  in  order  to  confider  more  particular¬ 
ly  the  nature  of  thofe  primitive  languages, 
we  muft  return  to  the  divifion  of  language,  „ 
with  which  we  fet  out,  into  its  matter  and  I 

Sagard’s  preface  to  liis  Dictionary, pag.  9. 
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form.  And  I  will  begin  with  the  matter  of 
the  languages  of  favages;  that  is*  the  founds 
of  which  they  are  compofed :  With  refpeCt 
to  which  I  have  anticipated  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  had  to  fay,  in  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  origin  of  them;  and  I  hope 
what  I  have  further  to  fay,  will  naturally 
follow  from  that  account.  But  firft  I  muft 
fay  fomething  in  general  of  articulation ; 
for  it  is  that  which  diftinguifhes  language 
from  any  other  found. 

The  breath  which  comes  from  the  lungs, 
and  paffes  through  the  wind-pipe,  is  the 
fubjeCt-matter  both  of  finging  and  fpeaking. 
In  fmging,  this  breath  is  modified  by  dif¬ 
ferent  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
wind-pipe,  and  of  the  rimula ,  or  little  hole  of 
the  larynx ,  which  produce  the  feveral  degrees 
of  gravity  and  acutenefs  of  found,  fuch  as 
form  the  different  notes  of  mufic.  After 
the  breath  is  palled  the  larynx,  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  further  modification  by  the  feveral 
pofitions  and  actions  of  the  feveral  organs 

of  the  mouth,  fuch  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth, 
the  palate,  and  the  lips;  to  which  alfo  we 
may  add  the  throat  and  the  nofe,  which  have 
a  great  fhare  in  the  pronunciation  of  fome 
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languages,  and  more  or  lefs  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  all.  The  alteration  made  by  thofe 
organs  upon  the  voice  is  what  we  call  arti¬ 
culation  ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  articuli 
or  joints  of  the  limb  of  any  animal ;  for  a$ 
thefe  divide  the  limb  into  parts,  fo  articulati¬ 
on  breaks  and  divides  the  continuity  of  the 
voice,  which  otherwife  would  go  on  in  the 
fame  tenor,  without  any  diftinguifhabie  parts. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  variety  of 
founds  is  produced,  by  which  men  have 
been  enabled  to  exprefs  their  conceptions^ 
and  to  mark  every  one  of  them  by  a  different 
found.  To  analyfe  all  this  variety  of  found 
into,  its  feveral  elemental  parts,  was  a  work 
of  art,  of  very  great  difficulty,  which  certain¬ 
ly  was  not  performed  by  the  firft  favages 
who  fpoke,  nor  for  many  ages  after.  What 
therefore  we  have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjed> 
we  fhall  refer  till  we  come  to  fpeak  of  lan¬ 
guages  of  art.  It  will  only  be  neceffary,  at 
prelent,  in  order  to  underhand  what  foil  Aws* 
to  obferve,  that  fome  of  thefe  elemental 
founds  are  produced  by  the  pofition  or  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  feveral  organs,  with  little 
or  no  adion  of  them,  while  others  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  adion  of  thole  organs  *.  The 

*  This  is  obferved  by  D  tony  fins  the  Halic  arnaffiax* 
in  his  molt  elegant  and  accurate  treatife  of  compofitioin 
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firft  kind  are  called  vowels,  making  a  found 
by  themfelves:  For  they  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  blowing  of  the  breath  with  a  tre¬ 
mulous  concuffion  of  the  wind-pipe  and  la¬ 
rynx,  (which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  any  found),  through  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  mouth  in  a  certain  pofition. 
The  other  clafs  is  called  confonants  ;  a  name 
importing,  that  they  cannot  be  founded  by 
themfelves  without  the  aid  of  the  vowels. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  a£Hon  of  the  organs 
alone  can  produce  no  vocal  found  without 
the  expiration  of  the  breath,  tho5  it  may  make 
fome  kind  of  beating  or  chopping,  which  is 
the  found  of  that  fpecies  of  confonants  they 
call  liquids .  The  confonants  therefore  are  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  vocal  founds,  or  vowels  mo¬ 
dified  and  diverfified  by  the  feveral  actions 
of  the  different  organs  of  pronunciation. 

And  -here  we  may  obferve  how  complex 
and  difficult  a  bufinefs  articulation  is,  thoJ 
by  conftant  practice  it  appears  fo  eafy.  For, 
let  us  take  the  fimpleff  fy  11  able,  which  is 

i.  14.  where,  in  defcribing  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels,  he  has  thefe  words:  ExpaveSlxi  h  rxvrx  zravla,  rut 
1 noTvifftxf  Qjvi%'Ov<rrl$  to  znzvjtcc,  x.cu  to v  QrofAecTos  u.7r\<*>$ 
r^nustTiT&iv Tos,  tyis  Ti  yA ov'SiV  ■sr^ccffcecrtvouivug.,  »AA 
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that  made  by  a  frngle  confonant  and  vowel, 
fuch  as  ba,  or  ab ,  there  muft  be  complicated 
together  in  the  fame  enunciation,  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  breath,  with  the  tremulous  con- 
cufiion  above  mentioned;  the  pofition  of 
the  organs  neceffary  to  produce  the  vocal 
found  ;  and  the  a&ion  of  the  organs,  by 
which  the  confonant  is  founded :  Which 
aftion  muh  be  either  before  or  after  the  po¬ 
fition  of  the  organs  forming  the  vowel,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  confonant  is  founded  firfh  or 
lad  in  the  fyllable.  But  the  bufinefs  becomes 
much  more  difficult,  when  we  compound 
vowels,  making  what  we  call  diphthongs 
and  when  we  throw  into  the  fame  fyllable 
two  or  three  confonants,  as  in  the  Englifh 
word  Jlrength.  In  fhort,  the  more  accurate¬ 
ly  and  minutely  we  confider  language,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  the  invention  ap¬ 
pears,  and  indeed  the  abfolute  impoffibility 
of  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  invented 
by  very  flow  degrees,  from  very  fmall  be¬ 
ginnings,  and  in  a  very  long  courfe  of  time. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Hozv  Men  came  to  invent  Articulation .— 
That  it  avas  by  Imitation  of  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  on  *whom  Nature  had  befovucd 
that  Gift . 

THIS  bufinefs  of  articulation*  which* 
by  many,  is  thought  natural  toman, 
will,  I  am  perfuaded,  appear  to  a  philofo- 
pher,  who  confiders  the  matter  attentively, 
fo  exceedingly  artificial,  that  he  will  think  it 
the  greateft  difficulty,  in  my  fyftem,  to  ac¬ 
count  how  men  ffiould  ever  have  thought 
of  making  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  organs  of  the 
moutlV:  And  it  is  proper  to  try  to  remove  this 
difficulty  before  I  proceed  farther  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  the  found  of  the  firft  langua¬ 
ges. 

And,  in  the  firfc  place,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  difcovery  was  not  made  a  priori ,  by 
which,  I  mean,  that  man  did  not  proceed,  as 
a  philofopher  would  do  now  a-days,  to  con- 
fider  the  human  voice  as  capable  of  variati- 
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on,  by  the  three  feveral  ways  of  rhythm, 
accent  or  tone,  and  articulation  ;  and,  having 
difcovered  that  the  two  firft  ways  were  infuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe  of  language,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  that  there  could  not  be  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  mufic  only,  they  tried  next  what 
could  be  done  by  articulation.  For,  though 
men,  by  living  together  in  fociety  fo  long  as 
I  fuppofe  they  muft  have  done,  before  this  me¬ 
thod  of  communication  was  devifed,  and  by 
inventing  other  arts,  muft  have  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  fagacity,  and  formed  notions 
of  many  things;  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  fup¬ 
pofe  them  fo  much  philofophers  as  to  have 
proceeded  in  this  way  to  the  difcovery  of  a- 
ny  thing,  a  way,  by  which  very  few  of  the 
greateft  difcoveries  have  been  made,  even  a- 
mong  civilized  nations.  For,  the  fa£t  tru¬ 
ly  is,  that  the  greateft  inventions  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  have,  like  that  of  gun-powder, 
been  fallen  upon  by  chance  * ;  nor  has  art  or 
fcience  done  more  than  improve  fuch  lucky 

*  See  Lucretius,  lib,  5.  where  he  has  given  a  very  in¬ 
genious  account  of  the  various  accidents,  by  which  the 
ufe  of  lire  and  the  feveral  arts  thereon  dependent  have- 
been  difcovered. 
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accidents.  But  by  what  accident  could  this 
fo  wonderful  invention  be  difcovered  ? 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Ariftotle,  that  it  is 
by  imitation  we  firft  learn.  Accordingly,  our 
children  learn  to  fpeak  in  that  way  ;  and  it  is 
the  want  of  imitation  that  makes  the  teaching 
of  deaf  perfons  to  articulate  fo  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult.  Now,  the  firft  men  who  began  to 
fpeak,  were,  in  this  refped,  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  as  our  deaf  perfons,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft, 
that  they  could  hear  no  fpeaking.  The 
more,  therefore,  we  confider  the  matter, 
the  more  it  feems  difficult  to  account  how 
men  fhould  at  firft  have  attempted  to  articu¬ 
late.  If  this  difficulty  were  got  over,  the 
reft  would  be  eafy.  For,  according  to  the 
common  faying,  facile  eft  invent  is  adder  e ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  thatfo  fagaciousan. 
animal  as  man  would,  if  he  once  had  begun 
to  articulate,  bring  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
the  perfection  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

It  muft  have  been,  I  think,  one  of  two  ways 
that  men  could  have  been  led  to  try  this  ar¬ 
tificial  method  of  communication ;  either  the 
neceffities  of  life  muft  have  obliged  them  to 
vary  and  enlarge  by  every  poffible  way  their 
inarticulate  cries;  fo  that,  at  iaft,  they  fell  up- 
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on  the  method  of  articulation,  for  which  the 
organs  of  the  human  mouth  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  aptitude,  greater,  I  believe,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal ;  or,  what  I  think  more 
probable,  they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  by 
the  imitation  of  the  articulate  founds  of  o- 
ther  animals.  For  there  are  other  animals, 
and  particularly  birds,  which  utter  founds 
that  maybe  called  truly  articulate.  Such  is  the 
cuckoo  among  us  ;  and  which  accordingly 
has  its  name  from  that  found.  Such  is  the 
cochatoo,  a  Weft  India  bird,  which  likewife 
has  its  name  from  its  cry.  Such  alfo  is  the 
crow,  which  utters  a  found  that  may  be  cal¬ 
led  articulate,  and  from  thence  has  its  name 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh  *.  Now,  man 
being  the  mo  ft  imitative  of  all  animals,  not 
only  by  adion  and  gefture,  but  by  voice,  in 
which,  as  I  have  fhewn,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  his  imitative  powers,  and  thofe  of 

*  The  Greek  name  Is  y.o^a, §,  perhaps  the  more  an- 
tient,  was  *. which  is  nearer  the  found  of  the  a- 
nimal.  The  Latin  is  corvus ,  formed  from  the  Greek  by 
throwing  in  the  digamma,  after  the  ufual  manner,  and 
changing  the  termination  into  usy  more  ufed  in  Latin. 
But  there  is  an  older  Latin  word  for  this  animal,  which 
comes  ftill  nearer  the  cry  of  it,  namely,  Gracui  from 
whence  comes  Graculur ,  the  Latin  name  for  a  jackdaw ; 
and  which  Quintilian  tells  us3  is  formed  from  the  found 
cf  the  animal. 
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the  monkey  confifts,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
t  h  at  he  would  attempt  to  imitate  thole  arti¬ 
culate  cries  of  other  animals  ;  and  having  or¬ 
gans  fit  for  the  purpofe,  would,  at  laft,  by  re¬ 
peated  trials,  fucceed. 

And  that  it  fo  happened  in  fad;,  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  probable,  if  we  confider  that  a- 
nother  art,  namely  mufic,  which  is  only  a 
different  way  of  ufing  the  voice,  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  imitating  the  birds  likewife.  This 
we  are  told  by  Lucretius  *  the  poet  and 
philofopher,  whofe  teftimony  is  the  more  to 
be  regarded,  that  he  was,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  of  that  fed  of  philofophers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  which  dealt  molt  in  fads  and  obfer- 
vations,  and,  particularly,  had  ftudied  very 
diligently  the  hiftory  of  man,  and  of  the  o- 
rigin  and  progrefs  of  arts ;  and,  what  he  fays 
of  the  invention  of  mufic,  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  what  I  learned  from  the  wild  girl  that 
I  faw  in  France,  who  told  me,  that  the  only 
mufic  of  the  people  of  her  country,  was  the 
imitation  of  the  finging  of  birds  t.  Now, 

*  At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 
Ante  fuit  niulto ,  quarn.  Icevia  carrnina  cantu 
Concelebrare  homines  potent,  aurefque  juvare. 

Lib.  5.V.  1378. 


f  See  introduction  to  Book  2. 
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if  it  be  true,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  vari¬ 
ation  of  inarticulate  cries  was  by  difference 
of  tone,  and  that  in  this  way  the  method  of 
communication  by -found  was  firft  enlarged, 
and fomething  like  a  muiical  language  form¬ 
ed  by  the  imitation  of  birds,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe,  and  indeed  I 
think  it  mult  neceffarily  have  happened,  that 
they  would  carry  the  imitation  of  the  birds 
frill  farther;  and,  finding  that  the  difference 
of  mufical  tones  did  not  vary  and  diftinguifh 
their  natural  cries  fufficiently  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpeech,  they  added  to  thofe  cries  the 
further  variety  of  articulation,  which  they 
would  likewife  learn  from  the  birds;  and  fo 
would  form  language:  And,  having  once  be¬ 
gun  to  diftinguifh  their  founds  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  this  way,  they  would  foon  difcover, 
that  inanimate,  as  well  as  animated  things, 
made  noifes  that  approached  to  articulation ; 
and,  by  obferving  and  imitating  fuch  founds, 
they  would  enlarge  their  ftock  of  words.  Of 
this  kind,  are  many  words  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and,  particularly  in  Engliih;  fuch  a^ 
cracky  Jhap^  crafh ,  murmur ,  gurgle,  and  the 
like. 

From  this  account  of  the  matter,  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  primitive  languages  would  be 
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full  of  words  imitating  the  founds  of  ani¬ 
mated,  or  inanimate  things.  If  the  fact  were 
fo,  we  might  have  expected  to  hear  of  it 
from  travellers,  and  others  who  have  given 
us  an  account  of  barbarous  languages.  But, 
among  the  many  authors  of  that  kind  that  I 
have  perufed,  I  have  only  found  one  French 
author,  who  fays,  that  the  Carribbee  lan- 
guage,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  abounds  with 
words  of  that  kind.  And,  when  I  looked 
into  the  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  thofe 
languages,  I  could  find  none  that  feem  to  be 
formed  in  that  way ;  not  even  the  names  of 
fuch  animals  as  utter  cries  that  might  be  ex- 
preffed  by  articulation.  For  example,  in  the 
Huron  language,  according  to  Gabriel  Sa- 
gard’s  vocabulary  of  it,  the  name  of  a  duck 
is  taron;  of  a  partridge,  acoijjan ;  of  a  raven, 
oraquan ;  of  a  dog,  gagnenon  ;  of  a  grey  fox* 
andafatey ;  a  black  fox,  hahyuha :  Nor,  in  the 
words  denoting  actions  accompanied  with 
found,  can  I  perceive  any  relation  to  that 
found. 

The  cafe  then  appears  to  be  as  I  havefup- 
pofedit,  That  men,  at  firft,  ufed  inarticulate 
cries,  to  communicate  their  wants  and  de¬ 
fires,  and  to  give  the  fignals  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  the  bufmefs  in  which  they  were 
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engaged :  That,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
expreffion  of  thofe  cries,  they  varied  them, 
firft,  by  different  tones,  and  then  by  articu¬ 
lation,  which  they  learned  from  other  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and,  after  they  had  learned  to  articu¬ 
late,  they  did  not  for  that  give  up  the  inarti¬ 
culate  cries  *,  but  only  varied  and  diffin- 
guifhed  them  by  articulation.  And,  in  this 
way,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  account  for  a  proper¬ 
ty  common  to  all  barbarous  languages,  I  mean 
the  extraordinary  length  of  the  words.  And 
thus,  the  natural  and  inarticulate  cries  con- 

*  A  great  many  of  thefe  ftill  remain  amongft  the 
North  Americans,  An  officer  of  his  Majefty’s  army,  who 
had  been  in  North  America,  and  is  a  gentleman  both 
of  veracity  and  acurate  obfervation,  told  me,  that  he 
was  once  upon  a  party  with  fome  Indians,  one  of  whom 
called  to  woman  that  was  at  fome  diftance  with  a  loud 
voice*  but  altogether  inarticulate;  upon  which  the  wo¬ 
man  came  towards  them.  This  the  officer  obferving, 
afked  the  Indian  what  he  meant.  He  anfwered,  that  he 
wanted  the  woman  fhould  go  along  with  them.  The 

gentleman  then  told  him  that  he  did  not  defire  her 
company,  and  thought  they  would  be  better  with¬ 
out  her  ;  upon  which  the  Indian  uttered  another  cry, 
likewife  inarticulate,  but  varied  in  tone  ;  and,  upon  that, 
the  woman  went  back.  In  this  manner,  I  imagine, 
men  have  converfed  together,  perhaps  for  ages,  before 
they  made  ufe  of  articulation;  and,  when  at  laft  they 
came  to  ufe  it,  it  was  only  for  the  purpofe  of  varying  the 
natural  cries  ftill  further  than  they  had  already  done  Hy 
mufical  tones. 
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tinued  to  be  the  ground-work,  and  the  prin- 
cipal  part  of  all  languages,  till  men  came  to 
form  languages  of  art.  Then  they  abandon¬ 
ed  altogether  the  natural  cries,  and  ftudy- 
ing  to  give  to  thofe  articulate  founds,  of  which 
alone  they  made  ufe,  fome  refemblance  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  expreffed,  they 
invented  fuch  words  as  thofe  above  men¬ 
tioned,  expreffing  things  having  a  found 
that  can  be  imitated  by  articulation. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
men  invented  articulation,  as  they  did  other 
arts;  Rich  as  weaving,  building,  and  mufic^ 
which  laft  is  fomuch  akin  to  articulation,  by 
imitation  of  other  animals.  In  this  way,  I 
have  derived  the  art  from  nature,  the  arche¬ 
type  of  all  arts,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
fine  and  beautiful  among  men;  and  I  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  it  upon  that  predo¬ 
minant  quality  in  the  human  composition, 
by  which  man  is  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  animals,  the  power  of  imita¬ 
tion.  And  the  more  we  confider  the  human 
fyftem,  the  more  we  (hall  be  convinced,  that 
nature  has  bellowed  upon  us  this  faculty  in 
place  of  many  other  talents  which  fhe  has 
given  to  other  animals.  We  ought  not, 

Vol.  I.  Ii 
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therefore*  foolhhly,  to  regret,  that  we  have 
not  from  nature, thofe  talents;  that  we  do 
not,  for  example,  weave  by  nature  like  a 
fpider,  or  articulate  like  a  cuckoo;  but  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  that  fne  has  given  us 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  the  faculty 
of  imitating  articulation,  and  every  thing 
eife  in  nature  that  we  think  worth  our  imi¬ 
tation,  a  gift  which  alone  is  much  more  than 
equal  to  all  that  fne  has  beftowed  upon  other 
animals.  And  it  would  have  been  afuper- 
fiulty  in  nature,  fuch  as  we  do  not  find  in 
the  reft  of  her  works,  if  (he  had  given  to  us 
articulation,  or  any  thing  elfe,  which  vee 
have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  for  ourfelves* 

Having  thus  folved,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  I  think  is  the  great  difficulty  in  my 
fyftem,  I  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  far¬ 
ther  into  the  nature  of  the  founds  of  barba¬ 
rous  languages  w 

*  What  T  have  faid  in  this  chapter,  of  the  invention 
of  articulation,  I  owe  in  a  great  meafure  to  fome  hints 
that  I  got  from  a  Scots  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
Sir  Tames  Foulis  of  Colinton,  who  has  thought  a  nreat 
deal  upon  the  fubjedt  of  language,  and  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  perilling  with  great  care  this  firft  volume.  He, 
aswellasfeveral  others,  wasfogood  as  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  me  in  writing;  and  by  fuch  correfpondence, 
I  flatter  royfelf  that  this  volwnje  has  not  only  been  much 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Matter  oj  the  firjl  Languages . — That 
the  Words  of  them  are  long ,  and  full  of 
Vowels. — Anfwer  to  Objection . 

AS  thofe  who  know  no  more  of  men 
than  what  is  to  he  feen  in  the  feveral 
countries  of  Europe,  will  form  very  falfe 
judgements  of  human  nature  ;  fo  they  who 
have  ftudied  only  the  regular  languages  of 
art,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  barba¬ 
rous  languages,  which  are  fo  much  nearer 
the  origin  of  fpeech,  will  be  apt  to  form  an 
hypothecs  concerning  the  found  of  the  firft 
languages  very  different  from  that  which 
I  {hall  endeavour  to  maintain,  and  for  which* 
X  hope,  I  have  already  prepared  my  readers* 
They  will  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages* 
being  very  rude  and  barbarous,  as  no  doubt 
they  were,  would  be  croud ed  with  confonants* 

inlarged,  but  confiderably  improved ;  and  indeed  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  a  work  fo  new  and  of  fuch  curious 
and  extenfive  inquiry  can  be  brought  to  any  the  kaft 
degree  of  pcrfeRion. 
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and  therefore  of  very  harlh  found,  like  fome 
of  the  northern  languages  in  Europe,  fuch 
as  the  German,  and  other  dialects  of  the 
Teutonic.  And,  'idly.  They  will  fuppofe, 
that  the  fir  it  languages  confided  moftly  of 
monofyllables,  or  very  fliort  words;  and 
that  it  would  be  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  were  lengthened,  and -in  confe- 
quence  of  the  improvement  of  the  grammati¬ 
cal  art,  by  which  compofition,  derivation, 
and  inflection,  were  introduced  into  language. 
In  fhort,  they  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
what  we  call  now  the  roots  of  a  language, 
were  truly  the  original  words,  and  at  fir  ft 
the  only  words. 

There  fuppofitions  may  at  firft  fight  ap¬ 
pear  not  improbable;  but,  if  my  hypothefis 
concerning  the  origin  of  language  be  well 
founded,  the  direT  contrary  of  both  fup¬ 
pofitions  is  the  truth. 

And firft.  With  refpedt  to  the  number  of 
confonants  in  thofe  primitive  languages,  it 
is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  my  theory, 
that  the  words  of  fuch  languages  muft  have 
been  very  vocal,  being  nothing  elfe  but 
the  natural  cries  of  the  animal,  a  little  va¬ 
ried  and  diftinguifhed  by  articulation.  And 
from  what  we  have  faid  in  the  preceed- 
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ing  chapter,  of  the  nature  of  articulation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  confonants,  being  form¬ 
ed  by  the  aftion  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
and  confequently  of  much  more  difficult 
pronunciation  than  the  vowels,  which  are 
founded  by  the  fi tuple  pofition  of  the  organs, 
it  was  impoffible  that  they  could  be  much 
ufed  at  fir  ft.  And  fo  difficult  is  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  them,  that,  at  this  day,  as  was 
before  obferved,  there  is  hardly  any  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  found  which  has  the  ufe  of 
them  all.  I  know  none,  except  the  Greek; 
which,  in  this  refpedl,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  is  the  mo  ft  perfect  language 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  And  thofe 
who  have  not  learned  early  in  life  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  confonant,  even  fuch  as  are  of  Doft 
eafy  pronunciation,  cannot  afterwards,  with¬ 
out  the  greateft  difficulty,  be  taught  to  found 

*  ^7  this  I  mean  only  to  fay,  that  the  Greek  has  all  the 
confonants  commonly  ufed  in  the  languages  of  Europe. 
But  I  will  not  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  all  the  con¬ 
fonants  which  the  human  mouth  is  capable  of  pronoun¬ 
cing,  or  even  all  thofe  that  are  actually  ufed  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  languages,  I  am  well  informed,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  or  Otaheite,  the  new  difcovered  ifland  in  the  South 
Sea,  have  a  found  in  their  language  betwixt  /  and  r, 
which  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information  could 
rmt  pronounce,  nor  l  believe  any  man  in  Europe. 
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them;  as  appears  from  what  La  Hontati 
tells  us  of  a  Huron,  upon  whom  he  be¬ 
llowed  four  days  to  no  purpofe,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  teach  him  the  pronunciation  of 
the  labial  confonants  fuch  a  br 
which  are  the  fir  ft  that  our  children  learn 
to  articulate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
five  vowels  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,  though  not  all  founded  in  the 
fame  way  in  every  language.  For  even  the 
Huron  language,  though  it  have  not,  as  I 
have  obferved,  the  pure  found  of  the  vowel, 

yet  it  has  the  mixed  found  of  it  in  com- 
pofition  with  other  vowels,  fuch  as  the  diph¬ 
thongs  eu  and  ou.  And  the  reafon  is  very 
plain  upon  my  hypothecs,  viz,  that  the 
vowels  are  the  fimpleft  and  the  eafieft  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  natural  cries,  being  a  very 
fmall  alteration  of  them,  compared  with 
what  is  made  by  the  confonants;  and  the 
found  of  feme  of  them  very  much  refembles 
the  cries  of  certain  animals. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  in  this  theory, 
which  I  think  there  is  not,  it  is  entirely  re¬ 
moved  by  the  fact.  For  all  the  barbarous 
languages  that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered, 
without  exception  of  one,  are  full  of  vowels, 

Vol  2 *p,  2T9» 
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with  very  few  confonants.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Huron  language,  the  moft  o~ 
riginal  of  any  that  I  know  ;  and  to  it  I  may 
add  another  language  of  North  America, 
viz.  the  Algonkin  *,  and,  in  general,  all 
luch  languages  of  North  America  as  are 
dialefts  of  either  the  Huron  or  Algonkin. 
The  language  of  the  Galibi,  a  people  of 
South  America  affords  another  example  : 
For  in  tha  tlanguage  likewife  the  words  are 
very  vocal.  A  third  example  is  furnifhed 
by  the  language  of  the  Caribs,  inhabiting 
the  Caribbee  Hands,  which  appears  to  have 
a  confiderable  affinity  with  the  language  laft 
mentioned  t.  A  fourth,  by  the  language 

*  See  a  vocabulary  of  it  in  La  Hont-an ,  vol.  2.p.  202. 

j  Thefe  people  live  not  far  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
in  the  country  of  Guiana,  in  South  America;  and  the 
French  have  had  a  fettlement  among  them  for  about  a 

hundred  years,  which  they  have  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved  much  fince  the  laft  peace.  They  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  learn  the  language  of  the  natives;  and 
they  have  publiftied  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  a  kind  of  gram¬ 
mar,  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1763,  collected  from 
the  obfervations  of  feveral  perfons  who  have  been  in  that 
country.  From  that  work  I  have  taken  what  I  have  faid 
"here,  and  (hall  fay  afterwards,  of  that  language. 

X  There  is  an  account  of  this  language,  and  of  the 
people  who  fpeak  it,  publiftied  at  Auxerre  in  the  year  1665, 
under  the  tittle  of  Dittionatre  Caraibc  Francois ,  by  Father 
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of  the  Peruvians,  as  appears  from  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  given  us  by  an  author  before 
>  quoted,  viz.  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega’s  hiftory 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  A  fifth  inftance  is  the 
language  of  the  Efquirnaux  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  of  which  Mr  Dobbs  has  given  us  a  vo¬ 
cabulary,  in  the  accounts  he  has  publifhed 
of  the  attempts  to  difeover  the  north-well 

jl 

paiiage.  And,  laftly,  the  fpecirnens  that 
have  been  lately  publiihed  of  the  language 
of  the  n e w-d i fco ve red  ifiand  of  the  South  lea, 

Otaheite,  fhew,  that  this  language  likewife 

n  ,  / 

is  extremely  vocal  A 

Raymond  Breticn ,  miffionary  in  the  Garribb&e  inlands.  He 
fays,  that  the  language  fpoken  by  the  men  in  thole  i llands 
is  quite  different  from  the  language  or  the  women.  And 
the  tradition  is,  thatthefe  iflands  were  originally  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  colony  from  Florida,  but  were  invaded  by  a 
tribe  of  Galibi  from  South  America,  who  deflroyed  all 
the  males,  but  preferred  the  women,  who  ftiil  fpeak  the 
language  of  Florida.  For  proof  of  this,  our  author  fays, 
that  there  Rill  fubfifts  an  alliance  and  friendly  intercourfe 
betwixt  the  Caribs  and  Galibi.  One  Davies ,  who  publifh¬ 
ed  an  account  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  the  fame  account,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  of  the  origin  of  that  people.  In  this  way  our 
author  accounts  for  the  affinity  which  appears  to  be  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  languages.  His  account  of  that  of  the  Ca¬ 
ribs  is  full  and  accurate;  and  I  fhall  make  a  good  deal 
of  life  of  it  in  the  fequel. 

*  This  appears  chiefly  from  the  journal  of  Sidney  Par- 
Finfcn,  Mr  Banks’s  draughts-man,  during  that  voyage, 
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All  thofe  barbarous  languages  want  ma¬ 
ny  confonants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Huron s ; 
but  even  of  thofe  confonants  which  they 
have,  they  never  found  two  together  in  the 
fame  fyllable.  This  is  obferved  by  Garcilal- 
fo  de  la  Vega;  who,  after  telling  us,  that 
the  Peruvian  language  wants  the  confonants 
Jl  by  dyf  gy  and  v,  adds,  that,  when  two  of 
the  other  confonants  happen  to  hand  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  word,  they  divide  them  in 
the  pronunciation  into  different  fyllables. 
Thus  they  pronounce  roc-roy  not  ro-cro . 
And  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a 
black  that  came  from  a  country  in  Africa 
near  to  the  fettlement  of  Goree,  when  he  was 
fo  old  that  he  never  learned  Englifh  well, 
could  not  pronounce  two  mute  confonants 
together;  fo  that,-  inftead  of  Jlabky  he  al¬ 
ways  faid  table ;  inftead  of  fconcey  conce , 
&c. 

Thus  we  fee,  the  progrefs  has  been  from 
the  ufe  of  fingle  confonants  in  fyllables  to 

who  feems  to  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  feveral  nations  among  whom  he  was 
during  that  voyage.  He  has  given  us  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Otaheite  language  among  others,  where  we  have 
fuch  words  as  eaee,  fignifying  the  neck ;  aiai,  the  armpits 
$oo}  the  nipples;  coboo ,  the  belly ;  tneyoooo ,  the  nails >  Ac. 
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the  life  of  two  or  more.  But  is  there  not 
a  further  progrefs  in  this  matter?  And  was 
there  not  a  time  when  no  confonants  at  all 
were  ufed,  and  when  the  only  articulation 
was  by  vowrels  ?  And  indeed,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  great  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
the  confonants,  and  of  combining  them 
in  the  fame  enunciation  with  the  vowels,  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  men  did  be¬ 
gin  to  articulate  in  that  manner,  and  did  not 
at  once  arrive  at  the  more  difficult  articula¬ 
tion  by  confonants.  There  are  indeed  no 
fafts  to  fupport  this  hypothecs;  for  we  have 
not  yet  difcovered,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  lan¬ 
guage  fo  much  in  the  infantine  ftate,  as  to 
have  no  confonants  at  all.  But,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Otaheite,  the  new  difcovered  ifland, 
we  have  feveral  words  of  that  kind,  fuch  as 
eaee ,  aiai,  eoo ,  and  others  above  mention¬ 
ed.  And  indeed,  the  moil  of  them  approach 
very  near  to  that  fimpleft  kind  of  articula¬ 
tion.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  fome  words 
mentioned  by  La  Hontan  *  in  his  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Algonkin  language,  particularly 
the  word  oueouelim .  I  think  it  probable, 
that  the  language  of  thofe  Orang  Outangs  of 
Abyffinia,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  is  all 


*  Vo!.  P<  202i 
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of  that  kind,  confiding  of  words  articulated 
by  vowels  only,  or  at  lead  with  very  few 
con  fon ants  *. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conddered  is,  the 
length  of  the  words  in  the  primitive  langua¬ 
ges.  And  I  fay,  that,  indead  of  being  fhort, 
and  confiding  of  monofyllables,  they  were 
of  great  length  :  And  this  too  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  languages  being  derived  from 
natural  cries;  for  fuch  cries  of  almod  all  a- 
nirnals  have  a  certain  trad;  and  extenfion, 
fuch  as  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  the  neighing  of 
a  horfe,  the  braying  of  an  afs,  the  roar  of  a 
lion,  &c.  And  that  we  may  not  think  man 
an  exception  from  this  rule,  we  need  only 
attend  to  the  dumb  perfons  among  us,  who 
utter  inarticulate  cries,  fometimes  very  loud, 
but  always  of  a  confiderable  length. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  the  words  of 
thofe  languages  diould  be  long,  namely, 
that  having  very  little  articulation  by  confo- 
nants,  and  none  at  all  at  drd,  according  to 
my  fuppofition,  it  was  necedary  that  they 


*  It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  In  Greek  fome 
words  confiding  altogether  of  vowels,  fuch  as  xm,  ixa* 
ha,  va;  which  I  confider  as  veftiges  dill  remaining 
of  the  antient  favage  language,  out  of  which  the  Greek 
was  fo  rmed  by  men  of  art. 
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Jliould  have  a  certain  length,  in  order  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  one  another,  and  give 
them  that  variety  which  was  neceiTary  to  ex- 
prefs  various  things;  whereas,  we  that  have 
fo  many  confonants,  can,  by  their  means* 
give  a  confiderable  variety  even  to  one  fylla- 
ble,  and  a  very  great  variety  to  two  or 
more 

And  this  theory  too  is  ftrongly  fupported 
by  the  fa-£t ;  for  all  the  barbarous  languages 
have  their  words  of  a  remarkable  length. 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  them  longer  than 
others,  becaufe  all  of  them  are  not  equally 

*  The  want  of  variety  in  articulation  in  the  barbarous 
languages,  is  the  caufe,  not  only  of  the  length  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  frequent  repetition,  in  the  fame  word, 
of  both  the  fame  letters  and  fame  fyllables.  This  is  moll 
remarkable  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite> 
as  appears  from  the  vocabulary  of  it  contained  in  Parkin- 
fon’s  journal  above  mentioned,  where  we  have  fuch 
words  as  aiai,  fignifying  the  armpits ;  hiahia ,  a  level,  or 
fiat  country ;  bidibidio ,  fmall  red  Indian  peas ;  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind.  And  the  name  of  one  of  the 
handiomefl  women  in  the  iflandwas  Otheaotkea . 

The  artificial  way,  therefore,  of  varying  the  found  of 
a  language  is,  iirtr,  by  having  as  many  elemental  founds 
as  may  be;  and,  fecondly,  by  combining  thofe  elemental 
rounds  in  ad  the  ways  pofiible.  But  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  having  neiuier  of  thefe  two  methods,  can  vary  their 
founds  only  by  repeating,  or  otherwife  lengthening  thenn. 
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equally  near  to  the  original  fource;  and  feme 
of  them,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  afterwards 
to  obferve,  begin  to  be  languages  of  art :  But 
all  of  them  without  exception  have  a  much 
greater  length  of  words  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  languages  of  civilized  nations.  The 
barbarous  languages  above  mentioned  plain-* 
ly  prove  this  ;  and  particularly  the  language 
of  the  Huron s,  the  words  of  which,  as  they 
are  fet  down  in  Sagard’s  dictionary,  are  of  an 
enormous  length.  The  language  of  the  Ca- 
ribs,  according  to  the  account  of  it  given  by 
the  miffionary  above  mentioned,  exceeds  e- 
ven  the  Huron  in  this  particular;  and  Mr 
Dobbs,  in  his  vocabulary  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  has  given  us  the  word  *wo?i-na^ 
•we-uck-tuck-luit ,  fignifying  much ;  and  a 
word  but  a  little  fhorter,  fignifying  little y 
viz.  mik-ke-u-atwk-rook .  And  William. 
Smith,  in  his  hiftory  of  New  York ,  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  a  fpecimen  of  the  language  of  the  /- 
roquois ,  or  fix  nations ,  as  we  call  them,  in 
North  America,  p.  40,  which  the  reader,  if 
he  pleafes,  may  perufe  below  But  the 


*  {(  Soungwauneha,  caurounkyawga,  tehseetaroan,. 
sauhsoneyoufta,  esa,  sawaneyou,  Okettauhseia,  eh* 
neauwoufig,  na,  caurounkyawga,  nughwonfhavga, 
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language  of  a  barbarous  people  that  Monf. 
la  Condamine  met  with  upon  the  banks  of 

JL 

the  river  Amazons  exceeds  all  others  in 
length  of  found,  of  which  he  gives  a  fpeci- 
men  in  their  word  for  the  number  three , 
viz.  poet azzarorincouroac 


neattewehnesalauga,  taugwaunautoronoantoughiick, 
toantaugweleewheyouftaung,  cheneeyeut,  chaquatau- 


talehwheyouftaunna,  toiighsau,  taugwaufsareneh,  ta- 
wautottenaugaloughtoungga,  nasawne,  sacheautaug- 
wafs,  coantehsalohaunzaickaw,  esa,  sawauneyou,  esa, 
safhautzta,  esa,  foungwafoimg,  chenneauhaungwa, 
auwen.” 

Where  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  according  to  the  no¬ 
tation  of  the  quantities  in  this  fpecimen,  it  appears,  that 
the  language  of  the  Iroquois  abounds  as  much  in  ffiort 
and  long  fyllables  as  the  Greek  or  Latin.  This  fpecimen 
was  furnifhed  to  Mr  Smith  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Spencer, 
a  miffionary  among  the  Iroquois,  from  the  Scotch  Soci¬ 
ety  for  propagating  chriftian  knowledge.  It  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr  Smith,  in  which  Mr  Spencer 
fhews  that  he  is  a  fcholar,  and  has  an  ear  for  the  mufic  of 
language ;  for  he  fpeaks  of  the  gensrofity  of  th efeet  of  this 
Iroquois  language,  that  is,  as  a  Greek  critick  would  ex- 
prefs  it,  zrohs  yzwxiot.  The  Iroquois  language  may  perhaps 
be  remarkable  for  the  noblenefs  of  its  rhythms;  But  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  all  original  languages  have  quantity  or 
rhythm  of  one  kinder  another.  For  I  hold,  that  the 
want  of  quantity,  fuch  as  is  in  all  our  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  is  a  corruption  of  language  :  And  accordingly 
it  is  well  known,  that  all  thofe  diale&s  are  corruptions  oi 
better  languages.  See  what  I  have  {aid  further  upon  this 
fubjefR  in  my  fecond  part,  where  I  treat  of  quantity* 

*  Gondanij  Voyag.  p.  66, 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  length,  as 
well  as  the  vocality  of  .the  words,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  property  of  all  barbarous  languages* 
Now,  whatever  is  general  muff  have  a  gene¬ 
ral  caufe;  and  let  any  man  who  is  not 
fatisfied  with  my  hypothefis,  confider  what 
other  caufe  he  can  affign. 

There  is  an  objection  will  occur  to  this 
hypothefis  of  mine,  from  the  example  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Chinefe  languages.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  antient 
language,  and  by  forne  thought  the  parent 
of  all  others ;  yet  it  has  no  extraordinary- 
length  of  words,  and  abounds  with  confo- 
nants ;  particularly  the  roots  of  it  have  all 
three  confonants  and  but  two  vowels.  The 
Chinefe  is  likewife  a  language  of  great  anti¬ 
quity;  and  yet  all  its  words  are  monofylla- 
hies. 

I  anfwer,  firft,  with  refpedt  to  the  He¬ 
brew,  That  it  is  no  doubt  a  language  of  very 
great  antiquity;  and,  as  it  is  likely,  the  pa- 
rent  of  many  others :  But  it  does  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  it  is  one  of  thofe  firft 
languages  which  grew  out  of  the  firft  at¬ 
tempts  of  favages  to  articulate,  and  were 
formed  without  any  rule  or  art,  which  are 
the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  inquiry;  but,  on. 
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the  contrary,  if  what  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  learned  in  that  language  he  true,  it 
rnuft  be  a  language  of  very  great  art ;  for 
they  tell  us,  that  the  roots  of  it  confiftof 
triads  of  the  feveral  confonants  varioufly 
combined.  This  fhews  evidently,  that  the 
language  is  the  work,  not  of  favages,  but  of 
men  of  art,  who  knew  the  power  of  the 
letters,  and  the  e£Fe£t  of  the  feveral  combi¬ 


nations  of  them;  and  in  that  way  formed 
the  radical  words  of  the  language,  from 
which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  according  to 
certain  rules  :  So  that  the  language  is  a  com¬ 
plete  fyftem,  which  never  could  arife  out 
of  the  rude  •  and  cafuai  effays  of  men  fir  ft 
beginning  to  fpeak. 

And  as  to  the  objection  arifing  from  the 
Chinefe  language,  neither  there  is  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  one  of  thofe  languages  con- 
cerning  which  we  are  inquiring;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  language  among  the 
Chinefe  is  fo  great  a  part  of  their  learning, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  the  work 
of  learned  men ;  more  efpecially  as  it  bears 
none  of  thofe  marks  of  a  rude  and  artlefs 
language,  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  after¬ 
wards  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  formal 
part  of  fuch  languages :  For  it  is  a  language, 
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fo  far  as  I  can  be  informed,  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  in  its  expreffion,  with  all  the  parts  of 
fpeech  as  diftindt  as  in  our  European  lan¬ 
guages.  For  what  reafon  the  artifls  of  this 

language  (lopt  fhort  in  the  formation  of  it, 
and  did  not  enlarge  their  words  by  compo- 
fition,  derivation,  and  inflexion,  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  enough  queftion,  of  which  we  may  take 
occafion  to  fay  fomething  afterwards;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  prefent  fubjedh 
^  It  may  alfo  be  objected,  That  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  new-difcovered  illand  of  O- 
taheite,  mentioned  above,  is  not  fo  remark- 
ble  for  the  length  of  its  words,  as  for  their 
being  full  of  vowels,  and  of  very  foft  pro¬ 
nunciation.  As  to  which,  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
learned  world,  and  indeed  all  mankind,  is 
fo  much  obliged  for  the  toils  and  dangers 
they  have  gone  through  in  fearch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  barbarous 
language;  for  they  have  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs,  which  they  form  as  we  do, 
the  cafes  by  prepofitions,  and  the  tenfes  by 
auxiliary  verbs;  and  they  have  all  the  parts 
of  fpeech  that  we  have,  without  exception 
even  of  the  adjective,  which  is  not  to  be 
Voi.  I.  K  k 
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found  in  any  barbarous  language,  as  I  fhall 
take  occafion  afterwards  to  obferve.  There 
is  likewife  etymology  in  their  language ; 
that  is,  derivation  and  compofition:  And 
as  to  the  length  of  their  words,  he  told  me, 
they  were  generally  of  feverai  fyllables ;  and 
he  could  recoiled  but  one  monofyllable  in 
the  whole  language,  tho?  he  had  applied 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  fiudy  of  it,  and 
had  made  fo  great  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  fpeak  it  with  tolerable  eafe. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  Formal  Fart  of  Barbarous  Langua - 
ges . — An  Account  of  it  from  Theory . 

I  COME  now  to  confider  the  formal  part 
of  barbarous  languages;  that  is,  the 
founds  of  them  as  fignificant;  a  fubjed 
much  more  curious,  and  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  philofopher,  than  mere 
founds  in  any  language,  but  particularly  in 
the  language  of  favages ;  For,  as  there  is  a 
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neceflary  connection  betwixt  thinking  and 
fpeaking,  we  trace  there  the  progress  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  its  hate  of  infancy ;  a  matter  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  the  hiftory  of  man, 
but  of  which  there  can  be  no  other  record 
except  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations. 

In  treating  of  this  fubjed  I  will  follow  the 
fame  method  that  I  have  followed  with  re- 
fped  to  the  material  part  of  fuch  langua¬ 
ges. — I  will  begin  with  the  theory:  Not 
that  I  pretend  to  have  difcovered  a  priori , 
and  from  fpeculation  merely,  what  I  am  to 
deliver  upon  this  fubjed;  for,  as  I  fhould 
have  known  nothing  of  the  original  date  of 
man,  without  having  ftudied  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations;  fo  I  fhould  have  been 
equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  language,  if  I  had  not  ftudied  the  language 
of  barbarous  nations ;  but  becaufe  the  me¬ 
thod  of  fcience  requires,  that  we  fhould  be¬ 
gin  with  the  principles  and  caufes,  and  from 
them  deduce  the  fads,  though  the  order  of 
inveftigation  and  difcovery  be  juft  the  re¬ 
verie:  And  if  it  fhall  appear,  that  from  the 
fads  the  theory  naturally  arifes,  and  that 
the  theory  again  explains  and  illuftrates  the 
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fads,  it  is  hoped  very  little  doubt  will  re¬ 
main  of  the  truth  of  my  fyftem. 

Whatever  is  expreffed  by  language,  may 
be  reduced  to  two  general  heads;  things 
themfelves,  and  the  relations  or  connections 
of  things.  We  will  begin  with  the  things 
confidered  abfolutely  in  themfelves,  and  as 
unconnected  with  one  another.  And,  in 
this  view,  they  are  either fubjlances,  and  their 

properties ;  or  aciions ,  and  their  circumfiancesi 
or,  in  the  grammatical  language,  they  are 
either  nouns  fubftantive,  and  adjedives,  or 
they  are  verbs  and  adverbs.  I  will  begin 
with  fubftances,  and  their  properties.  And, 
in  treating  this  matter,  I  require  only  one 
pojtulatum ,  which  certainly  will  be  granted 
me,  That  men  never  would  give  a  name  to 
that  of  which  they  had  no  idea ;  and  if  they 

had  not  a  feparate  idea  of  any  thing  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  things,  they  would 
not  give  it  a  feparate  name. 

That  there  can  be  no  language  without 
ideas,  is  evident;  and  it  is  as  evident,  that 
there  can  be  no  ideas,  at  lead  in  the 
human  mind,  without  abitradtion.  We 
have  therefore  thought  it  neceffary,  in 

this  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
language,  to  explain  at  fome  length  the 
doftrine  of  abftraCHon;  and?  however  foreign 
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to  the  purpofe  it  might  appear  at  the  time, 
we  hope  it  will  now  be  found  of  ufe  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nature  of  thefe  primitive  lan¬ 
guages.  We  have  there  fhewn,  that  this  o- 
peration  of  abftraCtion  is  performed  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfection;  that, 
when  it  is  moft  perfectly  performed,  every 
quality  of  the  individual  is  confidered  fepa- 
rately  by  itfelf:  Then  it  is  confidered,  what 
of  thofe  qualities  it  has  in  common  with 
other  individuals,  and  what  it  has  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  When  the  mind  perceives  what 
is  common  in  any  fubjeCt,  then  it  is  faid  to 
generalize ;  and,  when  it  unites  together  the 
qualities  in  any  fubjeCt  that  are  common  to 
other  fubjeCts,  and  makes  one  of  them,  then 
it  recognifes  the  fpecies,  and  is  faid  to  have 
the  idea  of  the  thing ;  and  that  idea  is  -per¬ 
fect,  if  it  take  in  all  that  is  common  to  that 
thing  with  other  things  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  nothing  more. 

That  favages  fhould  perform  accurately 
this  double  operation,  of  firft  feparating  and 
then  uniting,  and  fhould  in  that  way  form 
thofe  perfeCt  ideas  which  only  men  of  fci- 
ence  form,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  thing 
impoffible.  They  will  no  doubt  have  fome 
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general  notion  of  the  fpecies,  fiich  as  we  have 
feen  even  brutes  have;  and  confequently 
fome  obfcure  perception  of  the  difference 
betwixt  what  is  common  to  the  fpecies  and 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  ma¬ 
king  no  part  of  the  idea  of  the  fpecies;  but 
they  will  not  make  this  diftindtion  accurately, 
fo  as  to  take  nothing  into  their  idea  but  what 
belongs  only  to  the  fpecies.  To  be  convin¬ 
ced  of  this,  we  need  only  recoiled',  that  all 
our  ideas  arife  from  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  that  the  fenfe  prefents  every  thing  to  us 
as  it  exifts  in  nature;  that  is,  with  all  its 
qualities,  both  thofe  belonging  to  the  fpeci¬ 
es,  and  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Now,  can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  fa- 
vage,  in  forming  his  idea  of  the  fpecies,  will 
take  in  only  what  belongs  to  it,  receding  all 
the  qualities  of  the  individual,  which  are 
‘often  more  flriking  and  obvious  to  the  fenfe 
than  the  fpecific  differences  ?  If  we  could 
conceive  his  notion  to  he  fo  corrcd,  then  no 
doubt  the  name  he  would  impofe  would  be 
the  proper  name  of  the  fpecies;  but  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  fuppofe  in  a  favage  fuch  j u fi¬ 
ne  fs  of  thought  as  can  only  be  the  effed  of 
much  thinking  and  obfervation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  name  with  which  he  marks  any 
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thing  mud  denote,  befide  the  qualities  com¬ 
mon  to  the  fpecies,  fome  that  belong  only 
to  individuals.  Thus,  he  will  not  denote  a 
bear  by  a  name  fignifying  only  that  fpe¬ 
cies  of  animal,  but  he  will  ufe  a  word  figni¬ 
fying  a  great  bear ,  or  a  fmall  bear ,  a  Jlrong 
bear ,  or  a  *weak  bear ,  or  any  other  quality 
of  the  individual  bear  that  affe&s  his  fenfes 
or  imagination  mod.  They  will  not  have  a 
word  denoting  a  houfe,  or  a  hut,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  they  will  have  a  word  fignifying  a 
great  or  a  little  hut ,  or  my  huty  or  your  hut . 

Thus  it  appears,  that  at  fir  ft  there  would 
be  no  name  of  any  fubftance  confidered  ab- 
ftradtly  by  itfelf,  becaufe  there  would  be  no 
fuchabftradtidea  of  it;  (fee  Ammonius  upon 
the  categor.  fob  29.)  but  the  word  expref- 
fing  any  fuch  fubftance  would  always  denote 
fomething  more  than  the  fubftance  itfelf. 
And  as  to  the  qualities  of  fubftances,  the 
matter  is  ftill  clearer;  for  it  is  impoflible  to 
conceive,  that  favages  fhould  have  any  idea 
at  all  of  qualities  abftra&ed  from  the  fub- 
fiance  in  wThich  they  are  neceflarily  inherent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  words  of 
thofe  primitive  languages,  exprefling  quali¬ 
ties,  would  only  denote  them  as  they  exift 
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in  nature;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  fubjedts 
to  which  they  belong :  So  that  the  names  of 
qualities  would  be  blended  with  the  names 
of  fubftances. 

When  I  was  upon  the  fubjedt  of  ideas*  I 
obferved,  that  feme  were  more  general,  and 
fome  lefs  general ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  the 
languages  of  civilized  men,  there  arc  terms 
more  or  lefs  general.  Thus,  animal  is  a  more 
general  name  than  man ,  comprehending  un¬ 
der  it,  hefides  man,  all  other  fpeciefes  of  a*” 
nimals.  In  like  manner,  animated  body  is 
more  general  than  animal^— body  than  ani¬ 
mated  body^—fu lift  a n ce  than  body ;  and  there 

the  progreffion  ends,  fubjlance  being  one  of 
thofe  univerfals  of  the  higheft  order,  known  by 
the  name  of  categories  ox  predicaments  The 
queftion  is.  How  far  our  favage  will  proceed  in 
this  afcent?  That  he  will  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  mud  appear  impoffiblef.  But  ho*iv. 

*-  See  look  i.  c.  6.p.6 7. 

•f  To  remove  all  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  by  way  of  addition  to  what  1  have  faid  upon 
this  fnbjccL  in  my  firft  book,  to  hate  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fteps  by  which  the  mind  rifes  from  fenfe 
and  matter ,  where  it  begins,  to  thele  ideas  of  hlghejl  ab~ 
JiraCtlon .  In  the  find  place,  by  comparing  together  the 
feveral  individuals  of  a  fpecies,  and  abilrading  what  is 
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far  will  he  proceed  ?  Will  he  go  the  length 
of  animal  in  the  inftance  given  ?  I  think  not ; 
and  my  reafon  is,  that  the  wants  of  life,  from 
which  we  are  to  deduce  the  improvements 

common  to  them  all  from  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  we 
form  the  idea  of  what  the  logicians  call  the  low  eft  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  as,  for  example,  of  mart •  Then  we  compare  this 
fpecies  with  other  fpeciefes  of  animals,  and  by  fepara- 
ting  what  is  peculiar  to  each  ipecies  from  what  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all,  we  form  the  more  general  idea  of  a- 
nimal.  In  the  fame  manner,  from  particular  fpeciefes 
of  vegetables  we  form  the  general  idea  of  vegetable. 
Then  comparing  together  the  animal  and  vegetable, 
we  obferve  what  is  peculiar  to  each  ;  and  feparating  that 
from  what  is  common  to  both,  we  in  this  way  attain  to 
the  dill  more  general  idea  of  the  ro  s{ifv%ov ,  or  anhnatei 
body.  From  thence,  by  the  fame  procefs,  we  afcend  to 
body ,  and  from  body  to  fubjlance ;  where,  as  I  have  faid, 
the  progrefs  ends. — And,  with  refpeft  to  accidents  or 
qualities  of  fubftances,  there  is  the  fame  progrefs  from 
the  lowed  fpecies  to  the  higheft  genus  •  as,  for  example, 
from  extenfion  in  particular  objects,  we  rife  to  the  idea 
of  extenfion  in  general,  or  quantity  continuous.  In  the 
fame  manner,  from  particular  numbers  of  things  we  get 
the  idea  of  number  in  general,  or  quantity  difcrete  ;  and, 
by  comparing  thofe  two  kinds  of  quantity  together, 
we  attain  to  the  general  idea  of  quantity.  In  this  way 
we  afcend  in  the  feries  both  of  fubftances  and  accidents  ; 
and  thefe  two  comprehend  the  whole  of  things.  That 
it  is  impoflible  a  favage  fhould  go  far  in  this  progreflion, 
mud  appear  evident,  if  we  condder,  \fl ,  That  fuch  i- 
deas  are  formed  by  repeated  abdractions,  which  carry 
\is  much  farther  from  fenfc  and  matter  than  w’e  can 
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of  the  human  mind,  would  only  make  it  ne~ 
ceflary  for  him  to  have  an  idea  of  the  feve- 
ral  fpeciefes  of  animals  with  which  he  was 
converfant,  not  to  form  a  more  general  idea 

fuppofe  the  unpradbfed  intellect  of  favages  to  go.  2 dly> 
The  formation  of  fuch  ideas  required  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge,  and  more  enlarged  views  of  things,  than  it 
is  poffible  for  favages  to  be  poffeiTed  of. 

And  here  we  have  got  to  a  fummit,  from  which  we 
may  fee  the  whole  extent  of  metaphyfical  philofophy, 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  things, accor¬ 
ding  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Ariftoteli- 
an  fchool :  For  thofe  philofophers  did  not  ftop  at  the 
categories,  which,  according  to  the  account  I  have  gi¬ 
ven  of  them,  are  all  fpeciefes  of  things  formed  and  com- 
plete  of  their  kind;  (fee  Ammon,  in  Categor.fol .  47) ;  but 
they  inquired  further,  whether  there  were  not  certain 
things  in  nature,  which  were  not  themfelves  categories, 
but  the  principles  or  elements  of  categories:  For  they 
conceived,  that  the  fpeciefes  of  things  were  not  at  once 
formed  by  nature,  but  that  there  was  a  prcgreffion 
in  the  formation  of  them  from  what  was  imperfedt  to 
what  was  perfedt  ;  that  is,  from  the  elemental  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  things  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  of  elements 
they  found  the  point ,  the  monad  and  the  inflant ,  to  be  ; 
none  of  which  belong  to  the  category  of  quantity,  be¬ 
ing  neither  magnitude,  number,  nor  time ;  (fee  Am- 
mon.  ubi  fupra,fol.  46.)  ;  but  they  are  the  principles  of 
all  the  three  ;  the  point  being  that  of  magnitude,  or 
quantity  continuous;  the  monad,  that  of  number;  and 
the  inftant,  that  of  time.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  one  e- 
iemental  principle  much  more  general,  being  the  foun¬ 
dation,  or fubjiratum ,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  all  the  cate 
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comprehending  them  all.  Such  an  idea  would 
come  only  in  procefs  of  time,  and  after  his 
fphere  of  life  was  fo  much  enlarged,  and  reafo- 
ning  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  make  it  neceffary 

gories,  I  mean  matter;  the  feveral  categories  being  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  which,  joined  to  this  univerfal  matter, 

conftitute  the  whole  vifible  world.  But  how  does  this 
union  happen?  How  do  matter  and  form  join  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  the  feveral  fubftances  and  their 
dualities  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  How  are  thing's  £e- 
'  nerated?  The  anfwer  is,  by  motion .  Here  then  is  ano¬ 
ther  univerfal ,  which  is  not  a  category  neither,  but 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  road  or  palfage  to  all  the  catego^ 
ries,  as  no  fpecies  of  thing  here  below  can  exifl  without 
motion  ;  Ammon,  ibid.  47.  Matter  then  muft  be  mo¬ 
ved,  and  muft  undergo  lome  change,  before  it  can  re¬ 
ceive  thofe  forms  which  conftitute  the  nature  of  things. 
If  fo,  it  muft  have  in  itfelf  the  capacity  of  being  moved, 
which,  when  brought  into  exertion,  is  what  we  call  mo¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  explained  in  a  former  note,  p.  16.  &  feq. ; 
and,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  in  the  body  that  is  mo¬ 
ved,  not  in  what  moves.  And  therefore  he  has  defined  a 
natural  body  to  be  that  which  has  in  itfelf  the  principle 
cf  motion.  And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  a  ftill  higher 
order  of  being.  For,  if  there  be  motion,  there  muft 
be  a  mover.  And  what  can  this  mover  be  ?  It  cannot 
be  body,  which  is  only  paftive  of  motion,  and  may  com¬ 
municate  it  by  impulfe  to  other  bodies,  but  cannot  be¬ 
gin  it.  What  then  is  it  that  moves  or  begins  motion  ? 
My  anfwer  is.  That  it  is  not  matter  or  body.  It  is 
therefore  an  immaterial  fubftance,  and  this  fubftance  I 
call  mind .  Of  which,  if  we  require  a  definition,  I  think 
the  belt  that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  which 
has  in  itfelf  the  power  of  moving.  And  in  this  way  it  is 
properly  diftiugiulhed  by  Ariftotle  from  body  j  which^ 
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for  him  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  animal  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  vegetable  orinanimated  nature; 

and  it  would  not  be  till  alltheneceffariesof  life 
were  fupplied,  and  till  men  had  found  leifure 

as  I  have  faid,  he  has  defined  to  be  that  which  has  the 
power  of  motion,  that  is,  of  being  moved. 

But  neither  did  this  philofophy  flop  here  ;  but  they 
inquired  further,  whether  every  mind  had  originally  in 
itfelf  this  power  of  moving  ;  and  they  found,  that  there 
was  but  one  mind  that  had  this  power  originally  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  itfelf,  and  that  all  other  minds  had  it  by 
derivation  from  this  fird  mind  ;  which  therefore  is  the 
£rd  caufe,  the  author  of  all  motion,  and  of  all  genera¬ 
tion  and  production  of  every  kind ;  and  which  Ariflotle, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  phy  lies,  has  proved  to  be  eter¬ 
nal  and  unchangeable,  immaterial,  and  without 

parts. 

This  philofophy,  fo  noble  in  appearance  at  lead,  and 
fo  extendve,  which,  beginning  with  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  pretends  to  lead  us,  by  gradual  removes  from  mat¬ 
ter,  to  the  mod  general  and  abdracd  properties  of  material 
things,  fuch  as  are  at  a  great  didance  from  particular 
objects  of  fenfe;  and  from  thence  to  conduct  us  to  the 
principles  or  elements  of  thofe  general  properties,  and 
which  are  dill  more  removed  from  matter  and  fenfe  : 
And,  when  we  have  gone  thus  far,  fuppodng  us  capable 
of  dill  further  progrefs,  lead  us  on  to  that  which  is  not 
ab  dracted  from  matter,  or  exiding  in  matter,  fuch 
as  the  univerfals  we  have  been  fpeaking  of ;  but  that, 
which,  by  its  nature,  is  entirely  feparated  from 
matter,  or,  in  one  word,  mind :  And,  lad  of 
all,  from  mind  in  general,  leads  us  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  fupreme  mind,  and  fird  caufe  of  all  things  : 
—-This  philofophy,  I  fay,  which,  from  what  is  fovjejl 
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to  pliilofophife,  that  they  would  find  out 
thofe  remote  likenefles  which  conftitute  fuch 
ideas  as  thofe  of  body,  fub fiance ,  matter,  fpacef 
and  the  like.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  the 

in  nature,  condu&s  us,  to  what  is  higheft ,  and  ends  in 
the  fublimeft  theology,  fhould  at  lead:  excite  the  curio- 
fity  of  fpeculative  men  among  us  to  look  a  little  more 
into  it,  and  fee  whether  it  anfwers  to  this  idea  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  of  it. 

Many  readers  will  probably  think  that,  in  this  and 
feme  other  preceeding  notes,  l  have  gone  farther  into 
metaphylics  than  the  nature  of  my  lubjedl  required. 
But  my  apology  is,  firft9  That  my  digrehions  of  this 
kind  will  not,  I  hope,  appear  quite  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pofe;  and,  as  they  are  thrown  into  notes,  and  have  not 
any  neceffary  connection  with  the  text,  every  one  may  read 
them  or  not  as  he  pleafes.  Secondly ,  I  mull  confefs  that 
I  intended  to  give  the  reader  fome  fpecimen  of  antient 
metaphyfics,  in  order  to  Ihew  how  different  they  are  from 
the  fafhionable  metaphyfics  of  this  age,  the  one  leading 
to  the  pureft  and  moft  fublime  theology,  the  other  to  the 
groffeft  impieties  and  abfurdities,  fuch  as  difgrace  this 
noblefl  fcience,  the  very  top  and  pinnacle  of  phi- 
lofophy,  from  which  we  difeover,  as  far  as  human  ken 
can  reach,  the  whole  of  nature,  and  its  great  Author. 
But  to  this  height  we  can  climb  only  by  flow  and  pain¬ 
ful  Reps,  with  the  afliftance  of  much  learning,  and  of 
a  good  natural  genius.  Whereas,  fome  in  our  times, 
with  but  poor  natural  parts,  ignorant  of  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  of  philofophy,  unaffifted  even  by  the  common 
fchool  learning,  and  not  fo  much  as  knowing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  fcience,  have  neverthelefs  engaged  in  it ; 
and,  not  content  with  having  thrown  away  their  time 
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ideas  of  favages,  and  by  confcquence  their 
language,  would  at  firft  be  confined  to  the 
loweft  fpeciefes,  unlefs  where  it  happened 
that  the  fpecific  differences  of  fuch  fpeciefes 
were  not  fo  readily  to  be  diflinguifhed.  In 
that  cafe  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  leap  over  the  loweft  fpeciefes,  and  a~ 
fcend  at  once  to  the  genus  immediately  above 
them.  Thus,  ex .  gr.  they  would  have  the 
idea  of  a  tree,  before  they  had  the  ideas  of 
the  different  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  afh,  oak, 
beech,  &c. ;  but,  where  the  fpecific  diffe¬ 
rences  are  obvious,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  a- 
nimais  as  man,  horfe,  dog,  &c.  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  not  form  the 
idea  of  thofe  feveral  fpeciefes  before  they 
formed  the  more  general  idea  of  animal. 

The  la  ft  thing  I  have  to  obfcrve,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  names  of  fubftances  and  their 

% 

upon  {peculations,  for  which  they  were  nowife  fit¬ 
ted,  neither  by  nature  nor  education,  have,  through 
mere  vanity  and  affectation  of  fuperior  parts, 
become  authors,  and  fent  abroad  into  the  world 
fuch  doctrines  as  a  wife  and  good  man,  though  he  had 
been  moft  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them,  would 
not,  out  of  regard  to  humdft  fociety,  have  publifhed. 
For,  though  fuch  writings  are  defpifed  by  men  of  real 
learning,  they  have  a  very  bad  effeft  upon  the  vulgar 
and  half  learned. 
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qualities,  is,  that  many  fubftances,  as  well  as 
their  qualities,  have  a  fimilitude  one  to  a- 
nother;  and  therefore  they  are  expreffed  in 
the  languages  of  art  by  words  which  have 
like  wife  a  refemblance :  Which  refemblance  is 
produced  either  by  derivation  or  compofition. 
Thefemake  a  confiderable  part  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  art,  known  by  the  name  of  etymolo¬ 
gy  ,  but  of  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  favages 
to  be  poffe  fifed.  The  confequence  of  this 
will  be,  that  every  thing,  however  like  to  a- 
nother,  will  be  expretTed  by  a  word  quite 
different;  which  will  occafion  a  great  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  words  entirely  new,  that  are 
faved  by  the  two  artifices  above  mentioned* 
of  compofition  and  derivation;  and  it  will 
make  all  the  words  of  the  language  uncon¬ 
nected  with  one  another :  So  that  there  will 
not  be  what  we  call  roots  in  it,  nor  any  thing 
like  a  fyftein  of  a  language.  And  what  will 
occafion  a  further  multiplication  of  words  in 
Inch  a  language,  is  the  neceffity  of  denoting 
the  fame  fubftance  joined  to  a  different  qua¬ 
lity  by  a  different  name,  and  the  fame  qua¬ 
lity  joined  to  different  fubftances,  alfo  by  a 
different  name.  Whereas,  in  languag-es  of 
art,  the  fame  fubftance,  with  how  many  fo- 

m 

ever  different  qualities,  is  always  known  by 
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the  fame  name;  and  likewife  the  fame  qua™ 
lity  is  expreffed  by  the  fame  word,  whatever 
different  fubftances  it  is  joined  with. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  adions  and  their 
circumflances.  With  refped  to  which,  ac¬ 
curate  abftradion  confiders  four  things  fepa- 
rately:  imo.  The  adion  itfelf;  2 do,  The  a- 
gent;  3  tio.  The  fubjed  of  the  adion,  or  that 
which  fuffers;  and,  laflly^  The  manner  in 
which  the  adion  is  performed.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  verb  fignifying  to  beat.  There 
is  firft  the  adion  of  beating;  then  the  agent 
or  perfon  who  beats;  then  the  perfon  or 
thing  which  buffers,  or  is  beaten;  and,  laftly, 
there  is  the  manner  of  beating,  whether 
quickly  or  flowly,  feverely  or  gently,  &c. 
But  all  thefe  e&ift  together  in  nature;  and 
therefore  the  favage  confiders  them  all  in 
the  lump,  as  it  were,  without  difcrimination; 
and  fo  forms  his  idea  of  the  adion;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  idea  expreffes  it  in  words. 
Whereas,  in  languages  formed  by  rule,  all 
thofe  things  are  expreffed  by  feparate  words, 
or  by  variations  of  the  fame  word,  if  that 
can  be  conveniently  done.  Further,  there 
are  fome  neceffary  adjunds  of  the  adion, 
fuch  as  time.  This  too,  though  infeparably 
joined  with  it  in  nature,  accurate  abftradioa 
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feparates,  and  expreffes  either  by  a  different 
word,  or  by  a  certain  variation  of  the  fame 
word :  But  this  the  favage  likewife  throws 
into  the  lump,  and  expreffes  all  by  the  fame 
word  without  variation,  or  by  a  word  quite 
different.  There  is  alfo  the  difpofition  or 
affection  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  with 
refped  to  the  adion  affirming  or  denying  it, 
commanding  it,  or  wifhing  it.  Thefe  dif- 
pofitions,  in  regular  languages,  are  expreli- 
ed,  either  by  feparate  words,  or  by  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  word  denoting  the  action;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  languages  we  fpeak  of,  they  are 
either  not  expreffed  at  all,  or  by  a  word  al¬ 
together  different.  And  this  will  produce  a 
further  increafe  of  words  not  neceffary:  For 
as  there  is  no  word  expreffing  the  adion 
fimply  by  itfelf,  if  there  be  the  leafc  change 
in  any  circumftance  of  the  adion;  nay,  if 
there  be  but  an  alteration  in  perfon,  num¬ 
ber,  or  time,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  the  mind 

of  the  fpeaker  with  refped  to  the  adion, 
there  muft  be  a  new  word.  For,  as  they 
have  no  ideas  of  thofe  circumflances  feparate 
from  the  adion,  they  Can  have  neither  fepa¬ 
rate  words  to  exprefs  them,  nor  variations 
of  the  fame  word,  even  if  they  knew  that 
Vol  I.  L  1 
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great  fecret  of  artificial  languages,  I  mean 

inflection* 

The  laft  thing  I  propofed  to  confider  was, 
the  exprefiion  of  the  relation  or  connection 
of  things,  and  of  the  words  expreffing  them, 
with  one  another;,  which  makes  what  we 
call  fyntax ,  and  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  being  that  for  the  fake  of 
which  all  other  parts  of  grammar  are  intended, 
and  without  which  they  would  be  of  no 
ufe  *:  For  the  end  of  grammar  is  to  produce 
fpeech  or  difcourfe.  Now,  let  ever  fo  many 
words  be  thrown  together  of  the  moft  clear 
and  determinate  meaning;  yet  if  they  are 
not  fome  way  connected,  they  will  never 
make  difcourfe,  nor  form  fo  much  as  a  Angle 
propofition.  This  connection  of  the  parts 
of  fpeech  in  languages  of  art  is  either  by  fe- 
parate  words,  fuch  as  prepofitions  and  con¬ 
junctions;  or  by  cafes,  genders,  and  num¬ 
bers,  in  nouns;  and,  in  verbs,  by  numbers 
and  perfons,  and  alfo  by  moods,  fuch 
as  the  infinitive  and  fubjunCtive,  which, 
in  the  more  perfect  languages,  are  all  ex- 
prefled  by  inflection  or  variation  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  word.  But,  in  lefs  perfeCt  languages, 

See  Theodor.  Cazae  Crammat .  Gr etc*  part*  3.  initio 
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the  moil  of  them  are  denoted  by  Feparate 
words.  Now,  as  every  kind  of  relation  is  a 
pure  idea  of  intellect,  which  never  can  be 
apprehended  by  fenfe,  and  as  fome  of  thofe 

relations,  particularly,  fuchofthemasareex- 
preffed by  cafes,  are  very  abftracl  and  meta- 
phyfical,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  thatfavages 
fhould  have  any  feparate  and  diftind:  idea 
of  them.  They  will  not,  therefore,  ex- 
prefs  them  by  feparate  words,  or  by  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  fame  word,  but  will  throw 
them  into  the  lump  with  the  things  them- 
felves.  This  will  make  their  fyntax  wretch¬ 
edly  imperfed,  and  very  much  refembling 
the  language  which  they  ufed  before  they 
had  words  ;  I  mean,  the  language  oi ftgns. 
For  we  may  obferve,  that  the  greateft  defed: 
in  the  language  of  our  dumb  perfons  is  the 
want  of  figns  of  connedion  betwixt  the  i- 
deas  which  they  exprefs  by  their  geftures. 
And  we  may  obferve  the  fame  defed  in  the 
language  of  our  children  while  they  are 
learning  to  fpeak :  For,  though  they  have 
the  words,  they  do  not  know  how  to  join 
them  together  in  fyntax. 

This  is  my  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 

firfl:  languages,  deduced,  as  the  reader  will 

LI  2 
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perceive,  from  my  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  laid  down  in  the  firft  book  of  this 
work.  And  we  are  now  to  examine  whether 
this  theory  is  fupported  by  faCL 


G  H  A  P.  IX. 

/ 

The  preceeding  Theory  illujlr ated  by  Exam¬ 
ples  from  the  Barbarous  Languages . 


THERE  are  only  three  barbarous  lan¬ 
guages,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  which 
we  have  any  particular  account  publifhed 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  three  are 
thofe  I  mentioned  above ;  the  Huron ,  the 
G alibi,  and  the  Caribbee\  of  which  we  have 
dictionaries,  and  grammars  alfo,  fo  far  as  it 
is  poffible  to  make  a  grammar  of  them,  gi¬ 
ven  us  by  men  of  letters  who  had  ftudied 
them.  The  Huron  is  the  rudeft  and  molt 
imperfect  of  the  three;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
from  it  chiefly  that  I  £hall  take  my  exam¬ 
ples. 

Anch  in  the  JirJl  place,  there  is  no  fuch. 
thing  in  this  language  as  derivation  or  com- 
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pofition  :  So  that,  whatever  analogy  words 
may  have  in  their  fignification,  they  have 
none  at  all  in  their  found.  The  Hurons, 
therefore,  have  not  attained  to  that  art  by 
which  a  language  is  connected  together,  and 
the  number  of  different  founds  very  much 
abridged.  The  confequence  of  which  is, 
that,  if  their  fphere  of  life  were  not  very 
narrow,  there  would  be  fuch  a  multiplicity 
of  words  entirely  different  from  one  another, 
that  the  memory  would  be  overburdened, 
and  the  language  become  too  bulky  and 
cumberfome  for  ufe 

*  There  is  fo  little  connexion  betwixt  the  words  of 
their  language,  and  fo  little  art  or  regularity  in  it,  that 
the  addition  of  a  negation  changes  the  word  entirely. 
Thus,  there  is  one  word  which  fignifies,  a  thing  is  hand- 
fo?ne;  another  quite  different,  fiignifyng,  it  is  not  handfome . 
There  is  another  word  which  fignifies,  Thou  baft  heat  him; 
another  quite  different,  which  expreffes,  1  have  not  beaten  him . 

x. _ 

There  is  a  word  which  fignifies,  I  know  it  well;  another, 
altogether  unlike  it,  fignifying,  1  do  not  know  it.  And 
any  the  leaft  change  of  circumftance  makes  the  exprof- 
fion  quite  different.  Thus  the  word  which  fignifies 
wounded  with  a  hatchet ,  is  quite  different  from  "he  word 
which  denotes  fimply  wounded.  In  the  hut ,  is  exprefied 
by  a  word  quite  different  from  the  word  fignifying  hut  % 
and  there  is  a  word  different  from  either,  which  fignifies 
2Jiy  hut .  Nay,  there  is  a  word  which  fignifies  two  years , 
altogether  different  from  that  which  fignifies  one  year3 
four  years,  or  ten  years. 

L  1  3 
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adly y  Subftances  are  commonly  not  ex~ 
preffed  by  themfelves,  but  in  company  with 
their  qualities,  and  often  with  actions  con¬ 
cerning  them,  as  {hall  afterwards  be  obfer- 
ved,  Even  the  common  relations  of  father, 
mother,  uncl,e,  aunt,  are  not  expreffed  Am¬ 
ply  by  themfelves,  but  with  the  adjunds  of 
mine,  thine ,  his ,  and  by  words  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  one  from  another. 

3 dly,  There  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  quality  expreffed  without  the 
particular  fubftance  in  which  it  is  inherent : 
For  there  is  not  in  the  whole,  language  one 
adjedive,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a  quality 
inherent  in  fome  undetermined  fubjed;  far 
lefs  have  they  abftrad  nouns,  as  they  are 
called,  derived  from  adjedives,  fuch  as 
goodnefs ,  badnefs ,  and  the  like.  They  have 
not,  therefore,  a  word  which  expreffes  good 
or  bad ;  but  they  have  words  which  fignify 
you  are  good,  or  you  are  bad. 

\thly, ,  In  adions,  they  do  not  commonly 
make  the  diftindions  above  mentioned,  be¬ 
twixt  the  action,  the  agent ,  the  fubjedt  of  the 
adion,  and  the  manner  of  it ;  but  very  often 
exprefs  all  together  by  the  fame  word.  And 
hence  it  is,  as  our  author  obferves  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  that  they  have  a  great  many  words5 
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which  are  fo  many  fentences.  Thus,  they 

exprefs  by  one  word,  There  is  water  in  the 
bucket ;  by  another  word,  quite  different. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  water ;  b  7  a  third, 
different  from  either,  Tou  have  overturned 
the  water  in  the  jire .  But  by  one  and  the 
fame  word  they  exprefs,  Thou  fhalt  be  very 
glad  of  it ,  and  Thou  art  very  glad  of  it . 
Their  verbs  commonly  exprefs  the  aCtion 
with  the  fubjeCt  of  the  action;  and  but  very 
few  denote  the  action  fimply  by  itfelf.  Thus, 
there  is  no  word  which  fignifies  fimply  to 
cut ,  but  many  that  denote  cutting  fifh ,  cut¬ 
ting  wood ,  cutting  cloaths ,  cutting  the  head , 
the  arm-t  &c.  In  like  manner,  they  have 
no  word  that  denotes  the  fimple  idea  of  gi¬ 
ving  ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  pages  in 
our  author’s  dictionary  filled  with  words  fig- 
nifying  to  give  different  things.  This  a- 
gain  multiplies  their  words  fo  much,  that, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  reafon  above  mention¬ 
ed,  their  language  could  not  ferve  the  or¬ 
dinary  purpofes  of  life. 

5/Z7/K,  As  to  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons, 
our  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  they 
commonly  do  not  diftinguifh  them  other- 
wife  than  by  the  accent  or  tone ;  and,  in  th§ 

1  4^ 
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fame  way,  they  diftinguifh,  whether  the 
verb  affirms  or  interrogates.  The  different 
tenfes,  therefore,  numbers,  and  perfons,  are 
commonly  expreffed  by  the  fame  word  ;  or, 
if  they  are  expreffed  by  different  words,  it 
is  by  words  altogether  different,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  with  one  another.  Thus,  I  have 
Jaid ,  Thou  hajr  faid ,  He  hath  faid ,  are  all  ex- 
preffed  by  words  quite  different > — I  have 
faid  it ,  by  a  fourth  word,  not  at  all  like  a- 
ny  of  the  other  three ;  and  I  have  faid  to 
him ,  by  a  fifth  word,  likewife  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent. 

* 

bthly There  is  not  in  the  Huron  lan¬ 
guage,  nor  in  either  of  the  other  two,  as  far 

r  '  .  -  - 

as  I  can  difeover,  any  word  denoting  a  high¬ 
er  genus,  fuch  as  animal  or  vegetable ,  and 
far  lefs  matter,  f pace,  being ,  or  fuch  like  me- 
taphyfical  entities.  This  is  obferved  by  M. 
de  la  Condamine  of  the  language  of  the  fava- 
ges  that  he  faw  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amazons,  who  have  words  of  fuch  an  enor¬ 
mous  length  ;  and  it  is  true  of  all  the  barba¬ 
rous  languages  without  exception.  In  what 
I  have  faid  above,  I  hope  I  have  fufficiently 

explained  the  reafon  of  this  fo  general  pro¬ 
perty  of  thofe  languages. 
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Lajlly ,  With  refpeCt  to  fyntax,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  none  at  all ;  for  they  have  not 
prepolitions  or  conjunctions.  They  have 
no  genders,  numbers,  or  cafes,  for  their 
nouns,  nor  moods  for  their  verbs.  In  fhort, 
they  have  not,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover,  any 
way  of  connecting  together  the  words  of 
their  difcourfe.  Nor  is  this  a  peculiarity  in 
their  language ;  but  it  is  the  fame  in  the 
languages  of  the  Galibi  and  Caribs,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  authors  who  have 
given  an  account  of  thofe  languages,  tho5 
neither  of  them  be  fo  rude  and  imperfeCt  as 
the  Huron.  Thofe  favages,  therefore,  tho5 
they  have  invented  words,  ufe  them  as  our 
children  do  v/hen  they  begin  to  fpeak, 
without  conneCiing  them  together ;  from 
which  we  may  infer,  that  fyntax,  which 
completes  the  work  of  language,  comes  laft 
in  the  order  of  invention,  and  perhaps  is 
the  moil  difficult  part  of  language.  It  would 
feem,  however,  that  perfons  may  make 
themfelves  underuood  without  fyntax.  This 
I  think  can  be  done  no  other  way  but  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  (which  is  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  fyntax  in  modern 
languages  that  have  not  cafes),  by  accents 
or  tones,  or  by  geftures  and  figns.  The 
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Hurons,  and  I  believe  all  the  barbarous  na- 

v 

tions,  have  a  great  variety  of  tones  ;  they 
have  alfo  much  action  in  their  fpeaking ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  poli- 
tion  of  the  word  will  commonly  determine 
what  other  word  in  the  fentence  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with. 

And  thus  I  think  it  appears  from  fad,  as 
well  as  theory,  that  thofe  primitive  lan¬ 
guages  are  natural  cries,  a  little  varied  and 
diffinguifhed  by  articulation,  fignifying 
things  as  they  are  conceived  by  favages ; 
that  is,  mixed  together  as  they  are  in  na¬ 
ture,  without  being  divided  into  certain 
clafles,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
parts  oj  fpeechy  and  without  being  con- 
neded  together  in  fyntax. 
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CHAP.,  X. 

Progrefs  of  the  Barbarous  Languages  towards 
Improvement . — Account  of  Languages  that 
are  not  barbarous  fpoken  by  Barbarous  Na¬ 
tions  ; — -juch  as  that  of  the  Garanin — of 
the  Algonkins , — of  the  Goth s> — of  the  Lap¬ 
lander  s-r-rof  the  Greenlanders , — of  the  Al- 
binaquois — This  lafi  too  artificial . — Noe 
Progrefs  of  Abfiradtion  and  Generr  ization 

i 

deduced from  the  Progrefs  of  Language . 

BUT,  although  the  Huron  language  be, 
as  I  have  laid,  the  molt  rude  and  im¬ 
perfect  of  any  that  have  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  yet,  even  in  it,  we  can  fee  beginnings 
of  improvement;  which  are  the  more  to  be 
attended  to,  that  they  are  fo  many  iteps  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  art 
of  thinking. 

And,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  as  the  great  de  fe£t 
of  all  barbarous  languages  it,  the  expreffing 
different  things  by  the  fame  word,  without 
abftraCting  and  feparating  them  one  from  a- 
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another  ;  where-ever  we  fee  any  one  thing 
exprefled  by  a  diftind  word,  it  is  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  an  improvement  of  the  people  in  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and,  by  confequence,  of 
their  language  :  For,  if  they  had  not  firft: 
formed  a  feparate  idea  of  the  thing,  they  ne¬ 
ver  would  have  exprefled  it  by  a  feparate 
word.  I  have  obferved  already,  that  they 

are  not  fo  far  advanced  in  abftradion  as  to 
divide  the  quality  from  the  fubftance  in 
which  it  is  inherent,  and  to  exprefs  it  by  a 
diftind  word ;  but  they  have  made  an  ab¬ 
ftradion  lefs  violent,  and  with  which  it  w^as 
natural  they  fhould  begin  ;  I  mean,  of  the 
fubftance  from  the  qualities  ;  and  confidered 
the  fubftance  as  exifting  by  itfelf,  without  a- 
■ny  particular  quality,  and  have  given  it  a  fe¬ 
parate  name.  This,  I  think,  muft  necefia- 
rily  have  been  the  firft  abftrad  idea,  that 
was  in  any  degree  perfed,  formed  by  men : 
And  accordingly  the  Hurons  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  form  fome  fuch  ideas,  and  give 
names  to  them.  For  example,  they  have 
a  word  which  denotes  trees  limply  ;  o- 
thers  which  denote  certain  fpeciefes  of 
trees,  of  fruits,  and  of  animals  ;  others  that 
denote  works  of  art,  without  the  addition 
of  any  quality. 
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‘idly.  In  generalization,  they  have  begun 
to  go  beyond  the  loweft  fpecies,  not  only  in 
trees,  but  in  animals:  For,  though  they 
have  not  a  word,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
to  exprefs  the  genus  animal ,  yet  they  come 
pretty  near  it,  having  a  general  word  which 
denotes  the  quadrupeds  of  the  for  eft,  and  ano¬ 
ther  which  denotes  the  tame  quadrupeds 
fuch  as  dogs. 

3 dly.  They  have  made  feme  progrefs  in 
that  mo  ft  artidcial  part  of  fpeech  the  verb  ; 
for,  in  the  jirjl  place,  they  have  carried  ab- 
ftradion  fo  far,  in  fome  few  inltances,  that 
they  have  abftraded  the  adion  from  the  a- 
gent,  and  from  every  circumftance  accom¬ 
panying  it,  and  have  invented  a  word  to  ex'- 
prefs  it  fimply  by  itfelf.  Then  they  have 
made  the  diftindion  of  the  three  perfons ; 
and,  in  fome  few  of  their  verbs,  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  marked  by  a  variation  or  infledion  of 
the  word,  as  in  the  expreiiion,  /  am  hurt , — - 
Thou  art  hurt , — He  is  hurt ,  the  fame  word* 
with  a  different  infledion  in  the  beginning* 
exprefles  all  the  three  perfons.  This  indeed 
is  uncommon ;  but  it  is  not  fo  uncommon 
that  one  of  the  perfons  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  variation  of  the 
word  \  as,  in  the  word  which  flgnifies  to 
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fneeze ,  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  prefent  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  firft  perfon  by  the  ad- 
dif  on  of  the  letter  f  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word.  Thus,  the  firft  perfon,  I fneeze,  is  cit-> 
fonjla ,  and  it  is  the  fame  with  the  third ; 
but  the  fecond  perfon  is  fatfonjla .  And  in 
this  very  verb  there  is  a  mood,  namely,  the 
infinitive,  viz.  atjhonjla ,  denoting  the  adtion 
by  itfelf,  without  any  perfon.  I  have  found 
too  one  verb,  and  but  one,  where  there  is  a 
diftindtion  of  the  time  by  a  variation  of  the 
word  ;  it  is  the  verb  fignifying  to  fay ,  in 
which  the  prefent,  I  fay ,  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  perfedt,  I  have  faid ,  by  a  different 
form  of  the  word. 

But  thefe  are  all  improvements  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  language  :  For  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ftate  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  what  ftill 
remains  of  it,  was  as  I  have  reprefented  it, 
and  ftill  continues  fo  with  refpedt  to  the  cafes 
of  nouns,  and  the  fyntax ;  which  inclines  me 
to  believe,  that  thefe  two  parts  of  language 
are  of  moft  difficult  invention. 

There  is  one  thing  concerning  thefe  Hu- 
rons  which  deferves  our  notice ;  that,  altho’ 
they  are  but  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  life,  and  their  language  particularly  is,  as 
we  have  feen,  fo  imperfedt,  yet  they  have  a 
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decimal  arithmetic  fuch  as  we  have;  for  they 
count  to  teny  and  then  turnback  again,  as  we 
do.  Our  author  has  given  us  the  names  of 
the  principal  numbers  up  to  two  thouiand, 
which  I  have  fet  down  below  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  curious,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  Whether  their  arithmetic  goes 

*  I,  Efcate;  2,  Teni;  3,  Hachin;  4,  Dac;  5,Onyclie; 
6,  Houhahea;  7,  Sotaret;  8,  Ateret;  9,  Nechon;  10, 
Affan&n,  Aflan-efcate-efcarhet;  12,  Aflan-teni-efcarhet; 
13,  Aflan-hachin-efcarhet;  14,  Affan-dac-efcarliet;  15, 
Affan-onyche-efcarhet;  16,  Affan-houhahea-efcarhet;  17, 
Aflan-fotaret-efcarhet;  18,  Affan-ateret-efcarhet;  19, 
Aflan-nechon-efcarhet ;  20,  Teni-quivoifian;  21,  Teni- 
quivoifTan-efcate-efcarhet ;  30,  Hachin-quivoilTan;  40, 
Dac-quivoilTan  ;  5c,  Onyche-quivoidan  ;  60 ,  Houhahea- 
quivoidan ;  70,  Sotaret-quivoidan;  80,  Ateret-quivoidan; 
90,  Nechon-quivoidan ;  100,  Egyo-tivoidan;  200,  Teni- 
tevoigna-voy ;  1000,  Aden-attevoignavoy ;  2000,  Teni- 

tivoidan-attevoignavoy - And  their  arthmetic  goes  no 

farther  ;  at  lead:  our  author  fays  nothing  more  of  it. 

I  will  alfo  give  the  names  of  numbers  among  the  Al- 
gonkins  another  nation  in  North  America,  from  the  Ba¬ 
ron  Hontari’s  Voyages ,  vol.  2.  p.  217.  1,  Pegik;  2,  Ninch; 

3,NilToue;  4,  Neou;  5,  Narau ;  6,  Ningoutouaffou;  7, 
NmchoualTou;  8,  Nidouadbu;  9,  Changailou;  10,  Mi- 
taffou;  11,  Mitaffou-achi-pegik ;  f2,  Mitaffou-achi-ninch; 
13,  Mitadou-achi-nidoue;  14,  Mitadou-achi-neou;  15, 
Mitaffou-achi— narau ;  16,  Mitadou-achi-ningotouadbu; 
17,  Mitadbu-achi-ninchouadou;  18,  Mitadou-achi-nif- 
fouadou ;  19,  Mitaflbu-achi-changadbu;  20,  Ninchtana; 
a  if  Ninchtana-achi-pegik;  22,  Ninchtana-achi-ninch; 
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farther,  our  author  does  not  fay  ;  but  I  i- 
magine  it  does  not,  as  I  do  not  think  their 


of  life  does  require  any  further  ufe 
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23,  Ninchtana-achi-nihbue ;  24,Ninchtana-achi-neou  ;  25, 
Ninchtana-achi-narau;  26,  Ninchtana-achi-ningotouaf- 
fou;  2  7,Ninclitana-achi-nmchoa{Tou ;  28,Ninchtana-achi- 
niffoafiou;  29,  Ninchtana-achi-changalfo;  30,  Nilfouemi- 
tana;  31,  Nilfouemitana-achi-pegik,  &c.  ;  40,  Neomi- 
tana;  50,  Naran-mitana ;  60,  Ning-outoualfou-mitana ; 
70,  Ninchouaffou-mitana ;  80,  NifouafFou-mitana ;  909 
Changaffou-mitana ;  100,  MitalTou-mitana ;  1000,  Mr- 
taffou-mitaffou-mitana. 

From  this  account,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 

language  of  the  Algonkins,  they  have  two  words  deno- 
* 

ting  the  number  ten ,  viz,  mitajjou ,  and  mitana ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  an  error  ofHontan,  or  of  his  printer,  when  he 
makes  the  name  of  twenty  to  be  ninchtana  ;  for  it  fhould 
be  ninch-mitana  ;  that  is,  twice  ten ,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
nijfoue-mitana ,  thrice  ten ,  and  lb  on,  till  we  come  to  a 
thoufand,  which  is  ten  ten-times  and  ten-ti?nes ;  that  is,  the 
cube  or  third  power  of  ten. 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  curious,  I  will 
fubjoin  an  account  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  Otaheite ,  in  the  South  fea,fur- 
nifhedmeby  Mr  Banks,  whofe  heroic  labours  in  fearch  of" 
knowledge  do  honour  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  as  well 
as  to  his  country.  The  Otaheiteans  count  to  10,  and  then 
turn  back,  as  the  Hurons  and  Algonkins  do.  The  names 
of  the  cardinal  numbers  are  as  follows.  1,  Tahai ;  2, 
Rua ;  3,  Torou;  4,  Ita ;  5,  Rima;  6,  Whenu;  7,  Hetu;  8, 
Warow;  9,  Xva;  10,  Ahourou.  When  they  have  got 
thus  far,  they  turn  back  as  we  do,  and  fay,  ma-tahai ,  that 
is,  one  more ,  or  11 ;  ma-rua ,  12  ;  and  fo  on,  till  they  come 
to  20,  for  which  they  have  a  new  word,  tahai~taou ,  that 
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of  numbers ;  and  I  obferve,  that  men  in  that 
ftate  of  human  nature  very  feldom  go  far¬ 
ther  in  any  thing  than  the  neceffities 
of  life  require.  The  people  of  Kara- 
fchatka  go  no  farther  than  the  number 
twenty ,  the  number  of  their  toes  and  fin- 
gres ;  and  then  they  afk,  What  Jhall  zue  do 
next?  *  And  the  arithmetic  of  the  Caribs 
we  are  told,  goes  no  farther  than  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  in  Homer,  viz.  to  the  num- 

is,  one  /core.  Then  they  proceed,  not  by  tens,  but  by  /cores, 
faying,  tabai-taou-tahai ,  tahai-taou-rua ;  that  is,  one  /core  and 
G72e ,  one  /core  and  two,  andfo  on,  not  hopping  as  we  do,  and 
turning  back  at  30,  but  going  on,  and  faying,  one [core and 
ten,  one  /core  and  elevc7i ,  one  /core  and  twelve ,  and  fo  on,  till 
they  come  to  forty,  which  they  call  rua-taou,  that  is,  two 
/core.  Then  they  go  on,  counting  in  the  fame  way,  till 
they  come  to  torou-taou,  that  is  three  fcorey  or  60;  and  fo 
they  go  on  till  they  come  to  ten  /core,  which  they  call 
aou-ma7ina.  Then  they  go  on  in  the  fame  manner  till 
they  come  to  te7i  times  ten  /core,  that  is,  2000,  which  they 
call  mannu-tine ;  and  then  they  go  on  till  they  come  to  ten. 
times  that  number,  or  twenty  thoufand,  which  they  call 
torou-ttnes  and  after  this  they  have  no  new  name  for  any 
number,  though  Mr  Banks  believes  they  may  count  far* 
ther. 

*  This  fadl  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Regtfter  for  the 
year  1 764,  p.  4.  where  there  is  an  account  given  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamfcbatka,  taken  from  the  Ruffian  dis¬ 
coveries  in  that  country. 
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her  jive ;  and  yet  thefe  people  have  made 
greater  progrefs,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently, 
in  the  art  of  language,  than  the  Hurons, 
Th  is  I  think  makes  it  very  probable,  that 
the  Hurons  have  learned  their  knowledge  of 
numbers  from  fome  other  nation  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  life:  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Caribs  have  got  their 
language  in  the  fame  way;  for  there  have 
been  ftrange  migrations  and  mixtures  of 
nations  at  different  times ;  and  indeed  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  that  we  can  conceive  to 
be  poffible  that  has  not  happened  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time 

The  language  of  the  Galibi,  according  to 
the  account  of  it  given  in  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  before  mentioned,  is  much  lefs 
imperfeCt  than  that  of  the  Hurons  ;  for  they 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  divide  fpeech  into 
parts,  as  we  do.  They  not  only  mark  the 
different  perfons  in  their  verbs  by  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  but  they  haye  alfo  dif- 
tinCt  names  for  them ;  fo  that  they  have  pro- 

#  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  lib.  5.  c .  9. 
where  he  mentions  a  colony  of  Medes  in  the  middle  of 
Scythia.  This  no  doubt  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing; 
but,  fays  he,  sraiv  yivoflo  c&v  ev  ru  ;  an  obfervation 

that  could  be  made  only  by  a  man  who  had  ftudied  as 
much  as  Herodotus  the  hiftory  of  mankmd. 
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nouns;  and  they  have  even  adjedives.  They 
have  likewife  thofe  pegs  or  nails  in  the 
ftruCture  of  language  which  we  call  con¬ 
junctions.  But  they  have  very  little  of  com- 
poiition  or  derivation.  They  want  cafes  al¬ 
together,  as  well  as  the  Hurons;  and  their 
fyntax,  except  that  they  have  conjunctions, 
and  fome  prepofitions,  is  as  imperfect. 

The  Caribbee  language  has  an  affinity, 
as  I  obferved  before,  with  that  of  the  G ali¬ 
bi  ;  but,  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  the 
miffionary  above  mentioned,  it  appears  to  be 
more  imperfeft,  though  not  fo  imperfeCt  as 
that  of  the  Hurons  ;  for  they  have  fome 
kind  of  derivation  and  compofition,  and 
;  more  tenfes  for  their  verbs  than  the  Hurons : 

1  But  they  often  exprefs  a  whole  fentence  by 
1  a  word  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  Gali- 
I  bi  language. 

So  far  therefore  the  art  of  language  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  advanced  among  the  Galibi  and 
Caribs,  and  even  among  the  Hurons; 
but  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  in  none  of 
the  nations  that  are  accounted  barbarous, 

I  it  has  not  gone  further:  For  there 

is  a  people  that  they  call  Garaniy  in  the 
country  of  Paraguay  in  South  Ameri- 
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ca,  of  whofe  language  I  have  feen  a  didtio- 
onarv  and  grammar,  in  the  Spamfh  lan¬ 
guage,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1639,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Jefuit,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary.  It  is  very  accurate,  and 
the  work  of  a  learned  grammarian ;  and 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  this  language, 
it  is  a  regular  formed  language,  as  much  as 
any  that  is  fpoken  at  prelent  in  Europe,  and 
preferable  to  them  all  in  this  refpect,  that  it 
has  declenfions  of  nouns  by  infledtion,  and 
conjugations  of  verbs,  expreffing  likewife  by 
fledfion  the  tenfes,  numbers,  perfons,  and 
voices.  And  they  have  a  peculiarity  in  the 
fir fc  perfons  plural  of  their  verbs,  fuch  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  that 
I  know,  except  in  the  language  of  the 
people  of  Brazil,  as  I  was  informed  by 
Monk  cle  la  Condamine  at  Paris,  to  whom 
I  was  obliged  for  the  ufe  of  the  grammar 
and  didlionary  of  the  Garani :  For  they 
have  a  fir  ft  perfon  plural  inclufive^  that  is, 
including  both  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  and 
*  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks  ;  and  another 
exclufive ,  that  is,  excluding  the  perfon  to 
whom  you  fpeak ;  both  marked  by  different 
infiedfions  of  the  word.  In  French,  they 
make  the  diftindlion  by  the  expreffion  nous 
autres ,  which  is  the  exclufive  plural  5  and  in 
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Englifli,  by  a  greater  circumlocution.  This 
is  an  accuracy  of  thinking,  which’  fhews 
them  to  be  far  advanced  in  the  grammatical 
art,  and  makes  me  have  the  fame  conjecture 
concerning  them  that  I  mentioned  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  Galibi.  For  I  think  it  is  impof- 
iible  that  they  who  have  made  fo  little  pro- 
grefs  in  the  other  arts  of  life,  fliould  have  in¬ 
vented  fo  complete  a  language ;  and  as  they 
could  not  have  learned  it  from  any  of  the 
nations  prefently  in  their  neighbourhood,  I 
think  it  is  very  probable,  that,  fome  time  or 
other,  by  one  of  the  many  changes  and  re¬ 
volutions  that  have  happened  in  this  earth, 
they  have  been  connected  with  fome  more 
civilized  nation,  from  whom  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  fpeak. 

There  is  another  language  of  art  fpoken 
in  South  America,  by  a  nation  inhabiting  a 
part  of  that  great  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  Patagonia .  Of  this  language 
we  have  an  account,  in  a  fmall  book  very 
lately  published  by  one  Thomas  Falkner, 
a  Jefuit  of  Paraguay,  who  was  40  years 
in  South  America,  and  is  now  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  a  popifh  family  in  England.  And, 
according  to  his  account  of  it,  which  I  think 
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may  be  depended  upon,  as  he  lays  he  learn¬ 
ed  it,  it  is  a  language  of  very  great  art,  not 
inferior  in  its  grammar  even  to  the  Greek. 
For  it  has  the  three  great  artifices  of  lan- 
guage,  compofition,  derivation,  and  fle&ion; 
by  the  laft  of  which,  it  forms  its  cafes,  num¬ 
bers,  and  tenfes.  It  has  a  dual  number,  as 

well  as  the,  Greek  and  in  tenfes,  it  is  as 

* '  *  -  ,  •  *  *  *  *  •  '  *  \ 

*  In  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  p.  88.  I  have 
fhewn  that  the  dual  number  is  a  matter,  not  only  of  art, 

i  .  .  ■  '  i 

but  of  philofophy,  derived  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  numbers.  Such  of  my  readers  as  are  not 
philofophers,  or  have  not  ftudied  arithmetic  as  a  fcience, 
will  be  more  apt  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  by 
the  following  faCts  :  Fir/?,  all  the  barbarous  languages, 
that  I  have  ftudied,  have  no  dual  number;  tho’  it 
be  poflible,  that  fome  languages,  otherwife  barba¬ 
rous,  may  have  borrowed,  from  fome  more  perfect  lan¬ 
guage,  the  ufe  of  a  dual  number;  as  we  have  feen  that 
fuch  nations  have  got  from  others,  more  civilized,  the 
ufe  of  number's.  Secondly,  All  the  languages  that  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  grammar,  fuch  as  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Gothic,  of  which  I  fhall  afterwards  fpeak,  have 
this  number.  ’Thirdly ,  Thofe  perfect  languages,  before 
they  were  completely  formed,  had  it  not.  This  appears 
from  the  example  of  the  Latin,  which,  as  fhall  be  fhewn 
afterwards,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Greek,  came  off  from 
the  parent  flock  before  the  language  was  completely 
formed  ;  and  therefore  it  has  neither  an  article,  nor  the 
fame  variety  of  tenfes,  nor  a  dual  number,  as  the  Greek 
has.  And,  Icijlly ,  thofe  languages,  which  are  corrupted 
from  more  perfed  languages  in  which  there  is  a 
dual  number,  have  none  fuch.  Accordingly,  the 
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rich  as  the  Greek,  having,  befides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tenles,  a  preterperfedt,  two  aorifls,  and 
two  futures.  And  it  has  not  only  recipro¬ 
cating  verbs,  like  the  Greek  middle  verbs, 

Englifh  and  the  other  dialefts  of  the  Teutonic,  which  are 
no  more  than  corruptions  of  the  Gothic,  and  likewife  the 
modern  Greek,  being  a  corruption  of  the  antient,  have  no 
dual  number. 

It  may  be  thought  that  barbarians  would  naturally  ufe 
the  dual  number,  becaufe  they  had  two  eyes,  two  hands, 
and  two  legs.  It  might  as  well  be  fuppofed  that  they 
would  ufe  a  pentad  number ,  becaufe  they  have  five  fingers 
upon  each  hand,  and  five  toes  upon  each  foot.  Befides, 
if  the  ufe  of  the  dual  number  be  fo  natural  a  thing,  how 
came  the  nations  that  had  once  the  ufe  of  it  ever  to  lay 
it  afide,  as  it  is  fo  much  more  eafy  to  retain  what  we  have 
than  to  acquire  any  thing  new?  It  therefore  appears 

that,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity,  thofe  nations 

* 

have  loft  this  part  of  the  art  of  the  languages  they  once 
fpoke,  as  well  as  the  reft.  As  to  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  think  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  firft  feparated 
one  from  multitude ,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  number, 
flopped  at  the  duad,  and  were  able  to  invent  fo  artificial  a 
thing  as  even  the  mod  barbarous  language  is,  before  they 
could  count  three ,  it  is  a  notion  that,  1  think,  can  hardly 
be  ferioufly  maintained. 

Thofe  who  imagine,  that  there  was  no  philofophy  in 
the  world  before  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  or  even  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  will  no  doubt  think  it  incredible,  that  lan¬ 
guages,  fo  antient  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Gothic,  fhould 
derive  any  thing  from  philofophy.  Thofe,  likewife,  who 
fancy  that  the  world,  the  older  it  grows,  muft  neceflarily 
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but  alfo  verbs  which  diftinguifh  by  fled: ion, 
not  only  the  pronoun,  which  is  the  agent  of 
the  adtion,  but  the  pronoun,  which  is  the 
fubjed:  of  it,  whether  it  be  /,  thou ,  vud,  ye, 
hc\  or  they . 


There  is  another  language,  from  the  name 
of  which  we  fhould  expeci  nothing  but  rude- 
nefs  and  barbarity,  and  yet  it  is  a  great 
work  of  art,  fuch  as  may  be  compared  even 
to  the  Greek,  and  in  many  refpedrs  is  pre¬ 


ferable  to  the  Latin.  The  language  I  mean 
is  the  Gothic ,  the  parent  of  all  different 
dialedls  of  the  Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  Dutch,  Swedifh,  Danifb,  Icelan- 


difh,  and  of  the  Englifh  among  the  reft.  There 
is  only  one  book  of  it  extant,  and  that  but 


become  the  wifer,  and  more  learned  in  all  the  arts  and 
Sciences,  particularly  in  this  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful 
art  of  language,  will  laugh  at  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
corruption  of  languages  in  later  times;  and  will  think 
that  the  difufe  of  a  dual  number,  fo  far  from  being  a  cor¬ 
ruption;  is  an  improvement  of  the  Gre  ek  and  Gothic— 
But  for  fuch  readers  I  do  not  write;  nor  for  fuch  philo¬ 
sophers  as  cannot  find  out  either  art  or  philofophy  in  the 
flnnhure  of  the  Greek  language.  The  fame  philofop  hers, 
I  fuppofe,  difcover  no  wifdom  or  contrivance  in  the  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  univerfe;  but  imagine  that  the  one  may  have 
been  produced  by  mere  matter,  and  motion,  without  mind 
as  they  think  the  other  grew  out  of  mere  popular  ufe, 
and  was  formed  as  it  were  by  chance • 
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a  fhort  one,  viz.  a  tranfiation  of  the  four 
gofpels,  which  is  prefervecl  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  IJpfal  in  Sweden.  There  are  alfo 
preferved  fome  fragments  of  the  epiftle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  From  thefe  remains, 
fmail  as  they  are,  we  difcover  that  it  is  a 
complete  language  in  itfelf,  having  its  roots 
all  of  its  own  growth,  from  which  it  forms 
the  reft  of  its  words  by  derivation  and  com- 
poiition;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  exprefs 
every  thing  in  thofe  tranflations  by  wmrds 
of  its  own,  without  borrowing  one  from  the 
original  Greek,  as!  have  been  affured  by*  a 
gentleman  learned  in  language,  and  who 
has  ftudied  this  very  diligently.  It  has  all  the 
feveral  parts  of  fpeech  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another,  and  among  others  the  adjedtive 
of  three  genders.  It  forms  the  cafes  of  its 
nouns  by  flection,  and  has  five  declenfions  as 
well  as  the  Latin ;  in  all  which,  there  are 
four  cafes,  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by 
the  difference  of  termination,  viz.  the  nomi¬ 
native,  genitive,  dative,  and  accufative.  It 
has  an  article  of  three  genders,  as  the  Greek 
has,  and  alfo  a  dual  number  in  the  two  firft 
pronouns,  and  in  the  verbs.  Thefe  have 
four  moods,  as  well  as  the  Latin  verbs, 
formed  by  the  change  of  termination,  and 
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three  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of  perfons  and 
numbers,  all  formed  in  the  fame  way.  And, 
lajlly*  it  has  prepofitions,  conjunctions,  and 
a  regular  fyntax  * 

The  learned  reader,  when  he  confiders 
the  figure  that  the  Goths  have  made  in  the 
hlftory  of  Europe,  will  not  perhaps  be 
much  furprifed  that  they  fhould  have  fpoken 
a  language  fo  perfeCt.  But  what  will  he 
fay  of  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  a 
people  as  obfcure  as  they  are  barbarous  ? 
There  is  a  grammar  of  the  language  of 
the  Laplanders  of  Findmark,  a  country 
to  the  North  of  Norway,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  pu- 
blifhed  by  a  Dane  called  , Canutns  Leemi - 
us-i  who  intitles  himfelf  profeffor  of  the  Lap- 
land  language.  And  he  mu  ft  have  under- 
flood  it  very  weli,  as  he  was  ten  years  mif¬ 
fionary  among  them,  and  preached  to  them 
in  their  own  language  f.  And  that  he  w,as 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  grammarian,  is  evident 
from  the  Latin  ftyle  which  he  writes.  The 
grammar  I  have  not  fee n  ;  but,  in  the  ac- 

*  See  Edward  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary,  lately 
jrtfblifhed,  with  a  grammar  of  thefe  languages,  by  Owen 
Maiming. 
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count  which  he  has  publiffied  of  the  peo~ 
pie,  he  has  given  us  the  fubftance  of  it ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  a  regular 
language  of  art,  having  all  the  parts  of 
lpeech,  compofition,  and  derivation,  with 
cafes,  numbers,  tenfes,  perfons  and  moods 
of  verbs,  formed  by  fledion.  It  has  alfoa 
regular  fyntax  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
has,  like  the  Gothic,  a  dual  number  in  the 
two  firft  primitive  pronouns,  and  likewife 
in  the  verbs,  both  marked  by  fled  ion.  This 
fo  remarkable  an  affinity  betwixt  the  two 
languages,  perfuades  me,  that  either  the  one 
is  derived  from  the  other,  or  that  they  are 
both  of  the  fame  original  flock. 

Further,  there  is  a  language  fpoken  by  a 
people  ftill  more  barbarous  than  the  Lap¬ 
landers  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
country  and  climate  that  they  inhabit,  the 
molt  miferable  people  on  earth,  I  mean  the 
Greenlanders ;  which,  from  the  account  given 
of  it  by  an  author  who  fhould  have  been  ve~ 
•  ry  will  informed  concerning  it,  may  be  alfo 
reckoned  a  language  of  art.  The  author  I  mean 
is  David  Crantz,one  of  a  religious  fociety  in 
Moravia  called  U nitas  Fratrumy  which  was 
inftituted  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  gofpel  among  barbarous  nations. 
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He  was  fent  by  the  fociety  to  vifit  their 
million  in  Greenland;  and  he  has  published  a 
hiftory  of  that  country,  from  the  memoirs  of 
miffionaries  who  had  been  there  about  thirty 
years;  and,  among  other  things,  he  has  given 
us  a  particular  account  of  the  language  of 
the  country ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  it 
is  not  a  barbarous  language,  tho’  fpoken  by 
fo  barbarous  a  people,  but  a  language  of 
art.  The  fubftance  of  what  he  fays  of  it  is, 
That  it  has  all  thefeveral  parts  of  fpeech,  even 
the  adjedlive,  and  is  very  rich  in  words. 
The  tenfes  of  its  verbs,  of  which  there  are 
five  conjugations,  are  formed  by  fledtion. 
It  is  has  one  cafe,  viz.  the  genitive,  formed 
in  the  fame  way ;  the  reft  by  prepofitions, 
as  we  form  ours:  And  it  has  a  dual  number, 
as  well  as  a  fingular  and  plural,  all  marked 
by  the  termination.  What  is  more,  it  has  a 
'  regular  fyntax,  the  fubftantive  always  begin¬ 
ning  the  fentence,  as  our  author  fays;  the 
other  words  being  connedied  together  by 
Copulatives  and  infinitives.  Our  author, 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  both  of  fenfe  and 
learning,  fays  of  this  language,  4  That  it  is 
€  notfo  raw  and  incomplete  as  we  might  ex- 
€  pedi  from  fuch  unrefined  people.  One 
c  might  rather  entertain  the  conjecture,  that 
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‘they  muft  have  had  fome  judicious  clear 
‘  heads,  to  reduce  their  tongue  to  fuch  an 
‘  artful  and  pretty  rule.  *  5  He  has  obferved 
in  it  one  thing  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  viz.  the  ufe  of  affix  a  and  fuffixa . 

And  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  it  has, 
like  the  Hebrew,  no  more  than  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  tenfes,  viz.  the  prefent,  paft,  and  fu¬ 
ture.  And,  what  I  think  a  remarkable 
conformity,  the  radical  part  of  the  verb* 
from  which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  is  the 
third  perfon  fingularof  the  paft  tenfe:  And 
there  is  alfo  a  refemblance  in  the  order  and 
ftrudure  of  the  fentences,  the  fubftantive  al¬ 
ways  going  before  the  adje&ive  or  participle. 

*  I  think  it  therefore  evident,  t  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  the  invention  of  fo  barbarous 
a  people,  but  that  it  is  a  dialed:  of  the  He¬ 
brew,  or  Teutonic,  or  fome  other  oriental 
language,  that  has  come  from  the  Eaftern 
parts  of  Europe,  or  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Afia,  having  fpread  with  the  people  into 
this  remote  northern  country,  from  whence 
it  has  been  propagated  to  the  countries  ad¬ 
joining  to  Hudfon’s  Bay  inhabited  by  the  . 
Efcjuimaux  Indians,  who,  as  it  is  now  dis¬ 
covered,  fpeak  the  fame  language  with  the 

*  Vol.  I.  b.  3.  c.  6.  p.  218. 
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Greenlanders.  Of  this  wonderful  propa¬ 
gation  of  language  through  countries  fo  re¬ 
mote  from  one  another,  I  fhall  fay  more  in 
the  fequel. 

The  laft  language  I  fhall  mention  deferves 
particular  notice,  being  the  moft  artificial,  if 
not  the  moft  perfed  language,  of  any  that  I 
have  hitherto  mentioned.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  Algonkins ,  once  a  great  and  flouriffi- 
ing  nation  in  North  America,  till  they  were 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  mother-tongues  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  Huron  being  the  other ;  and 
all  the  other  languages  in  North  America 
are  dialeds  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  two.  La 
Hontan  fays,  that  the  Algonkin  is  the  learn¬ 
ed  language  of  Canada,  as  much  efteemed 
there  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  Europe 
and  he  has  given  us  fome  account  of  it, 
but  a  very  imperfect  one.  I  have  had  oc~ 
cafion  to  be  better  informed  concerning 
it  by  the  French  Jefuit  I  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  who  had  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  knowing  it  than  the  Baron  Hontan; 
for  he  was  feven  years  miffionary  among 
the  Albinaquois,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who 
fpeak  a  dialed:  of  this  language,  of  which 
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he  was  perfectly  matter,  as  otherwife  he 
could  not  have  difcharged  the  duty  of  his 
million.  What  he  told  me  of  it  was  in 
lubttance  as  follows. 

Although  it  be,  as  I  havefaid,  a  very  arti¬ 
ficial  language,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 

it  ttill  retains  feveral  marks  of  a  primitive 

s  v  '  / 

language,  though  much  farther  removed 
from  the  origin  of  the  art  than  the  other 
mother-tongue  of  North  America,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  language  of  the  moft  antient  people 
of  North  America,  viz.  the  Hurons.  For 
example,  it  has  not  that  part  of  fpeech  we 
call  an  adjective,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a 
quality ,  exifting  in  an  indefinite  fubjed:  5 
but  they  fupply  it  by  the  vefb;  as  if,  in 
Englilh,  I  faid,  Inftead  of  a  uoije  man ,  a  man 
<who  is  avife ;  or,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
idiom  of  their  language,  as  if,  inftead  of 
faying  in  Latin,  w  fapiens ,  I  fhould  fay, 
*l nr  qm  fapit . 

2 do.  They  have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  ac¬ 
tion  fimply  and  abfolntely;  ex .  gr.  they 
have  no  word  denoting  the  abftradt  a&iont 
of  doing ;  but  it  mutt  be  doing  fome  par¬ 
ticular  thing,  or  kind  of  thing.  In  like 
manner,  they  have  no  word  to  exprefs  fim¬ 
ply  going ;  but  they  have  one  denoting 
going  by  /a?id7  and  another  expreffing’^'?/^ 
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by  water.  And  there  is  in  all  their  verbs 
a  diftindiion,  which  fliall  be  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained,  whether  the  fubjecl  of  the  adtion 
is  definite  or  indefinite :  So  that  the  verb  al¬ 
ways  comprehends  in  fome  fort  the  fubjedt, 
and  never  denotes  the  adlion  limply  and  ab- 
ftradfcedly. 

J 

,  3/A,  They  have  no  poffefiive  pronouns, 
but  only  a  primitive  one,  which  they  like- 
wife  ufe  for  a  pofieffive. 

4 to>  They  had  not  originally  in  their 
language  any  abftradt  nouns,  that  is,  fub- 
ftantives  expreffing  abftradt  qualities  of  fub- 
ftances,  though  they  have  now  got  ten  fuch 
words,  as  fhall  be  afterwards  explained 

5 to*  Theyliave  not  yet  got  ten  words  ex¬ 
prefling  abftradt  relations,  fuch  as  father  or 
fon\  but  they  have  words  which  exprefs  my 
father ,  or  my  fern. 

Thefe  are  the  marks  of  rudenefs  and  iim- 
plicity  in  their  language.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  fhew  a  great  deal  of  art  and  contrivance, 
For,  In  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  found  of 
their  language,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  va¬ 
riety,  ufing  all  the  letters  we  ufe,  except  on¬ 
ly  tlie/'  and  the  v,  which  none  of  the  North- 
American  languages  ufe:  Whereas  the  Hu* 
ron,  befides  wanting  the  f  has  none  of  the 
labial  confouauts*  Then?  they  have  feveral 
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afpirates,  and  alfo  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 
And  Mr  Roubaud  mentioned  fome  words 
fignifying  different  things,  which  are  only 
diftinguifhed  one  from  another  by  the  length 
or  fhortnefs  of  the  fyllables.  Further,  the 
language  is  far  from  being  harfh,  or  of  un- 
pleafant  found  :  But,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fweet  and  flowing ;  for  you  very  feldom  find 
in  it  two  confonants  together ;  and  by  eli— 
fions,  where  it  is  necelfary,  they  prevent 
the  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one  another. 

With  refpedl  to  the  words  confidered  as 
fignificant,  they  ufe  thofe  three  great  artifi¬ 
ces  of  language  which  I  have  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned,  viz.  competition,  derivation  and  in¬ 
flexion. 

With  refpeX  to  compofition,  they  have  as 
much  of  it  as  any  other  language,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  words  are  com- 
pofed  of  verbs  and  adverbs,  (the  adverb  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  fpeech  much  ufed  by  them), 
expreffing  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  the 
nature  of  the  thing  fignified.  Derivation  al¬ 
fo  is  ufed  by  them  as  in  oiher  languages;  and 
particularly  they  have  a  great  number  of  de¬ 
rivatives  from  the  third  perfon  fingular  of 
the  prefent  of  the  verbs,  by  which  they  ex- 
Vou  L  N  a 
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prefs  the  abftrad  adion  of  the  verb,  as  from 
curro ,  cur  Jus. 

As  to  infledion,  they  have  more  of  it 
than  any  other  language  I  have  heard  of. 
For  not  only  in  that  way  do  they  form  the 
cafes  of  their  nouns  and  the  tenfes  of  their 
verbs,  but  they  form  verbs  expre fling  fo 
many  different  modifications  of  the  adtion, 

that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  and 

\  . 

variety  of  them. 

With  refped  to  the  cafes  of  their  nouns, 
they  have  three  formed  by  different  inflec¬ 
tions,  viz.  the  nominative,  accufative,  and 
ablative,  if  the  noun  be  noble ^  that  is,  if  it 
exprefs  a  living  thing ,  or  vuhat  belongs  to  a 
living  thing:  But  if  it  be  ignoble ,  that  is, 
expreffing  an  inanimate  things  it  has  only 
two  cafes,  a  nominative  and  accufative. 

The  verbs,  in  the  firft  place,  form  their 
tenfes  by  infledion  :  I  mean  their  prefent 
and  their  paft;  for,  as  to  the  future,  they 
form  it  as  we  do,  by  auxiliaries,  fuch  as / hall 
and  will.  They  have  two  forms  of  the  per- 
fed,  both  diftinguifhed  by  infledion;  the 
one  denoting,  that  they  themfelves  faw  the 
adion  that  is  paft,  and  that  therefore  it  may 
be  depended  upon  as  certain;  the  other 
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exprefiing,  that  they  have  it  only  by  re¬ 
port. 

The  voices  and  moods  they  form  alfo  by 
inflection ;  by  which  I  would  be  underftood 
to  mean^  an  alteration  of,  or  an  addition  to, 
the  final  fyllable  of  the  word. 

As  to  the  perfons  of  their  verbs,  they  form 
two  of  them,  viz.  the  firfl:  and  fecond,  by 
prefixing  to  the  verb  the  pronoun ;  but  as 
there  is  only  one  other  perfon,  they  fay  that 
needs  no  mark  of  diftinCtion ;  and  therefore 
they  give  you  only  the  fimple  tenfe  of  the 
verb,  without  any  thing  prefixed.  They 
have,  like  fome  other  of  thofe  barbarous 
languages  which  I  have  obferved,  two  firfl 
perfons  plural,  diftinguifhed  by  inflexion ; 
the  one  including  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
fpeech  is  addreffed,  as  when  we  fay,  roue  are 
all  men;  the  other  excluding  him,  as  when 
an  Englifhman,  fpeaking  to  a  Frenchman, 
fays,  *we  Englifhmen  do  Jo  and Jo.  This  in 
French  is  denoted  by  the  expreflion,  nous 
autres. 

But,  befides  what  is  commonly  exprefled 
'  by  inflection  of  verbs,  the  Albinaquois  de- 
;  note  in  that  way  thefubjeCt  of  the  aCtion,  or 
3  the  noun  that  is  governed  by  the  verb, 

N  n  z 
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whether  it  be  noble  or  ignoble,  and  alfo 
whether  it  be  'in  the  accufatiye  or  the  abla¬ 
tive  ;  fo  that  the  verb  is  truly  declined ,  as 
well  as  the  noun,  and  agrees  with  the  noun 
it  governs,  much  in  the  fame  way  that 
noun  and  adjective  agree  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages  :  And  further,  they  exprefs  by  in¬ 
flection  a  diftindion  not  known  in  any  other 
language  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  whether 
the  fubjed  of  the  adion  be  a  definite  and 
particular  thing,  or  an  indefinite. 

But,  befidesall  this,  they  exprefs  by  inflec¬ 
tion  of,  or  addition  to  the  termination,  the 
various  modes  of  the  action  :  And  in  this 
way  they  create  derivative  verbs  aimoft  with¬ 
out  number.  Thus,  they  have  not  only  fre¬ 
quentative  verbs,  like  thofe  of  the  Latin,  and 
verbs  which  denote  that  the  adion  is  reflec¬ 
ted  upon  the  ador,  fomething  like  the  Greek 
middle  verbs;  but  they  have  verbs  which 
denote  the  poffibi-lity  of  doing  or  differing 
the  adion,  in  place  of  whom  it  is  done, 
whether  in  my  own  place,  in  your  place,  or 
in  the  place  of  a  third  perfon ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  for  whofe  behoof,  &c.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  by  the  addition  of  a  fyllable,  they  ex¬ 
prefs  whether  the  adion  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
great  adion,  or  contrary  wife;  and  whether 
as  a  fad  or  doleful  one;  and,  laftly,  they  have 
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a  derivative  verb  which  expreffes  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  adtion. 

By  this  variety  of  expreffion,  the  forms 
of  their  verbs  become  almoft  infinite ;  fo 
that  Monf.  Roubaud  reckons,  that,  from  a 
fingle  prefent  of  a  verb,  there  may  be  fome 
hundreds  of  different  forms  derived,  and 
many  more,  if  the  verb  be  noble ;  and  as  the 
different  forms  are  commonly  expreffed  by 
addition  of  fyllables,  this  makes  their  verb 
run  out  into  a  prodigious  length  of  word. 
He  gave  me  for  example  the  verb  neteberdan , 
which  fignifies,  I  govern  fome  indefinite  thing; 
and  he  fhowed  me  more  inflections  and 
changes  of  that  verb  than  I  could  well  num¬ 
ber,  befides  very  many  more  which  he  could 
upon  recolle&ion  add.  I  obferved,  that  in 
all  thofe  changes  the  two  fyllables  te-ber  al¬ 
ways  remained  invariable,  and  they  were  the 
only  part  of  the  verb  that  did  fo;  from 

whence  I  was  apt  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
fyllables  denoted  the  aCtion  of  the  verb  ab- 
folutely  and  Amply.  But  he  faid,  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  in  the  language,  and  that  te- 
ber ,  though  it  may  be  called  the  theme  or 
radical  verb,  had  no  fignification  at  all  by 
itfelf. 
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He  aiTured  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  this 
almoft  infinite  variety  of  their  verbs  was  all 
according  to  the  exafleft  rule  and  ftriSeft  a~ 
nalogy,  without  thofe  irregularities  and  ano¬ 
malies  to  be  obferved  even  in  our  learned 
languages.  And,  if  you  once  know  the  rules 
by  which  thofe  different  verbs  are  formed, 
you  may  form  as  many  of  them  as  you  have 
occafion  for  with  great  facility,  One  day* 
in  converfation  with  a  favage  of  his  miffion, 
lie  obferved  to  him  the  great  order  and  re¬ 
gularity  of  his  language,  with  which  he 
feemed  to  be  much  furprifed,  as  a  thing  he 
had  never  before  attended  to.  He  faid,  the 

invention  of  a  language  appeared  to  him  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  wondered  who  had 
invented  his  language.  You  Europeans,  fays 
he,  have  much  more  wit  than  we;  but  has 
any  of  you  invented  a  language? 

The  women  among  them,  as  they  are 
their  hiftorians,  who  preferve  the  memory 
of  their  families  and  genealogies,  fo  they 
may  be  alfo  called  the  keepers  or  preferyers 
of  their  language  :  For  they  really  under¬ 
hand  fo  much  of  the  grammatical  art,  that 
they  not  only  know  the  rules  of  fpeaking, 
but  can  render  a  reafon  for  them ;  while  the 
mm  are  contented  to  learn  from  the 
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practice,  without  troubling  themfelves  much 
about  the  reafon  for  it. 

Mr  Roubaud  obferved,  while  he  was  a- 
mong  them,  that  the  miffionaries  had  made 
confiderable  alterations  in  their  language, 
not  only  by  giving  them  new  names  for 
things,  but  by  introducing  new  forms  of 
fpeech;  and  particularly,  that  they  had  taught 
them  to  form  from  their  verbs  abftrad  fub¬ 
ftantives  ;  that  is,  fubftantives  exprefling  the 
abftrad  quality,  fuch  as  we  form  from  our 
adje&ives,  as  from  goody  goodnefs^  and  the 
like.  And  he  fufpeds,  that  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  in  like  manner  from  the  miffionaries  to 
form  verbal  nouns,  z.  e.  fubftantives  expref- 
fing  the  adion  of  the  verb  abftradedly,  as 
from  curroy  curfus ;  and  his  reafon  for  think- 

i 

ing  fo  is,  that  they  do  not  ufe  this  way  of 
fpeaking  in  converfation  among  themfelves, 
but  only  with  the  miffionaries.  And  this, 
and  other  alterations  which  the  miffionaries 
have  introduced,  makes  the  language  they 
fpeak  with  one  another  fo  different  from 
what  they  fpeak  with  the  miffionaries,  that 
he  was  often  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  them 
converfmg  with  one  another. 

From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the 
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AJbinaqtiois  I  am  difpofed  to  conjecture,  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  language,  which  I  ima¬ 
gine  has  been  very  long,  there  has  been  in¬ 
vented  a  language  too  artificial,  fuch  as  this 
of  the  Albinaquois,  and  fuch  as  it  is  faid  the 
Armenian  language  is  before  a  language 
of  complete  art  was  formed,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  as  fimple  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  permit.  Fir  ft,  there  was  a  language  al¬ 
together  rude  and  barbarous,  fuch  as  we  have  4 
deferibed;  then  was  formed  a  language  of 
art ;  but  by  very  flow  degrees,  as  we  have 
alfo  feen.  Before  the  art  was  completed, 
there  was  an  intermediate  ftage  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  too  intricate  and  complex  in  its  flruc- 
ture.  And  in  this  refped  I  imagine  the  in¬ 
vention  of  language  refembles  the  invention 
of  machines.  At  firft  a  machine  is  con¬ 
trived  very  clurnfy,  and  anfwering  very 
ill  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended ;  then 
art  falls  to  work  with  it,  and  makes  it  bet¬ 
ter;  but  fo complex,  and  with  fo many  fprings 
and  movements,  that  it  is  not  eafily  ufed. 
Bui  art  fbil  proceeding,  and  obferving  the 
defects  and  inconveniences,  at  laft  devifes  a 

*  oee  ur  omitli  on  the  formation  of  languages,  p, 4 $2= 

where  he  fays,  that  the  Armenian  language  has  no  lefs 
than  ten  cafes. 
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way  of  Amplifying  the  machine,  and  ma¬ 
king  it  perform  its  operations  with  as  few 
powers  and  movements  as  poffible:  And 
this  is  what  I  call  the  perfection  of  art.  To 
this  perfection  the  language  of  the  Albina- 
quois  is  not  yet  arrived  :  But  1  cannot  doubt, 
that  if  the  Albinaquois  were  to  cultivate  arts 
and  fciences  as  much  as  the  antient  Greeks 
did,  and  among  other  arts  the  art  of  lan¬ 
guage,  they  would  come  at  lad;  to  Amplify 
their  language,  and  make  it  perhaps  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  Greek. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  prefent  to  the  reader  the 
progrefs  of  the  Arft  operations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intelled:,  I  mean  abftraCtion  and  gene- 

% 

ralization,  as  deducible  from  the  progrefs 
of  language.  For,  as  I  have  obferved,  we 
can,  in  that  progrefs,  trace,  with  great  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind.  And, 
in  the  firjl  place,  the  individual  is  generalized, 
as  it  exifts  in  nature,  the  fubftance  with  its 
qualities,  the  aCtion  with  its  circumftances. 
So  that,  at  Arft,  there  will  be  no  abftraCtion, 
except  of  the  moft  general  attributes,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  time  and  place.  For,  without  fome 
previous  abftraCtion,  as  we  have  feen,  there 
can  be  no  generalization,  and  the  perception 
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would  be  nothing  but  a  perception  of  fenfe. 
Then  more  qualities  would  be  abdraded 
from  the  fubdance,  more  circumdances  from 
the  adion  ;  and  the  idea  would  then  con- 
fill  of  the  fubdance,  and  its  principal  qua¬ 
lities,  thofe,  at  lead,  which  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  obferver  mod ;  and  of  the 
adion  and  its  principal  circumdances.  The 
idea  of  a  bear ,  for  example,  would  be  taken 
off  only  with  the  qualities  of  fize,  drength, 
or  fiercenefs;  and  the  idea  of  the  adion  of 
beating ,  with  the  circumdances  of  violent, 
or  gentle,  with  or  without  effufion  of  blood. 
The  next  dep,  in  this  progrefs  of  the  mind, 

is  to  dived  the  fubdance  altogether  of  its 
qualities,  the  a£tion  of  its  circumdances; 
and  fo  form  a  feparate  idea  of  each.  And 
tjius  far  the  Hurons  have  gone.  For  they 
have  generalized  many  fubdances  by  them-* 
felves  ;  and  they  have  begun  to  generalize 
adions  in  the  fame  manner.  The  next 
idea  would  be  farther  removed  from  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  more  the  operation  of  the  in- 
telled:  For  it  would  reprefent  fomething 
that  does  not  exid  in  nature,  but  is  intirely 
the  creature  of  the  mind ;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  a  genus,  fuch  as  that  of  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble.  And  here  too  the  Huron  has  begun  to 
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make  fome  progi  efs :  For  tho*  he  have  not 


he  has  formed  the  notion  of  a  quadruped  of 
the  forejl  and  of  a  tame  quadruped .  And  here 
ends  the  progrefs  of  the  Huron;  fo that  the 
further  progrefs  of  the  mind  we  mud  trace  in 
other  languages  more  perfed.  And  from  thefe 
we  difcover,  that  the  next  ftep  of  abftradtion 
and  generalization  is  the  idea  of  qualities  ftill 
inherent  in  fome  fubftance,  but  not  in  any 
particular  or  definite  fpecies  of  fubftance,  but 
in  fubftance  in  general.  And  this  idea  is  ex- 
prefledby  a  part  of  fpeech  well  known  by  the 
name  of  adje&ive,  but  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Huron,  nor  in  any  other  barbarous 
language,  that  I  know.  The  next  ftep 
we  can  alfo  trace  by  the  means  of  language, 
and  it  was  to  form  an  idea  of  the  quality 
abftra&ed  from  every  fubftance,  definite  or 
indefinite.  This  idea  is  exprefled  by  what 
the  grammarians  call  an  abftradt  noun,  de¬ 
noting  the  quality  in  abJlraSlo ,  not  in  con - 
creto ,  as  it  is  denoted  by  the  adje&ive.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  nouns  goodnefsfufice ,  bra¬ 
very  and  the  like.  And  that  fuch  was  the 
next  ftep,  in  order  of  time,  is  evident  from 

this,  that,  in  our  language,  in  Creek,  and 
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Latin,  and,  I  believe,  every  language,  the 
nouns  of  this  kind  are  all  derived  from  the  cor- 
refponding  adjedtives ;  whereas,  if  the  order 
of  things  had  been  followed,  and  not  the 
progrefs  of  our  minds,  the  etymology  would 
have  been  juft  the  reverfe :  For  the  abftradted 
quality  is  undoubtedly  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  quality  joined  with  any  fub- 
ftance.  And,  accordingly,  by  philofophi- 
cal  etymology,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  another 
part  of  my  work,  juft  is  to  be  confidered 
as  derived  from  jujlice ,  not  juftice  from 

juflm  .  .  * 

The  next  ftep,  I  imagine,  would  naturally 
be,  to  form  feparate  ideas  of  the  leveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
action"— of  the  perfons  adting — whether 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfon — the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  with 
refpedt  to  the  adtion — and,  lajily^  whether 
the  adtion  was  fuffered,  or  done.  By  fuch 
abftradtions  and  generalizations,  were  pro¬ 
duced  adverbs,  conjugations  of  verbs,  ten- 
fes,  moods,  and  voices. 

The  laft  part  of  this  progrefs,  that  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  ftrudture  of  language,  is 
the  formation  of  ideas  of  the  connedtions 
and  dependencies  of  things  upon  one  ano-^ 
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ther,  and  their  relation  to  one  another  in  re- 
fped  of  time,  place,  fituation,  caufe  and  ef- 
fed,  and  the  like.  From  thefe  ideas  arife 
the  declenfion  and  cafes  of  nouns,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fpeech  v/e  call  prepofitions  and  con- 
jundions.  It  is  by  fuch  words  that  the  fyn- 
tax  of  language  is  chiefly  formed ;  andasfyn- 
tax  is  the  laft  thing  perfeded  in  language, 
it  from  thence  appears,  that  thofe  abftrad 
ideas  of  relations  are  among  the  laft  formed 
by  the  human  mind. 

The  progrefs,  by  thefe  fteps,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  has  been  very  flow;  for  which  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account,  from  the  explana¬ 
tion  I  have  given,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  of  the  nature  of  abftradion.  For, 
being  immerfed,  as  we  have  fhewn,  in 
matter  and  fenfe,  at  our  firft  entrance  into 
this  life,  and  perceiving  only  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  bodily  organs ;  when  we  come  to 
think  in  this  new  way,  and  which  may  be 
called  unnatural,  as  it  feparates  what  is  in 
nature  united,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  go 
on  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  abftrading 
very  little  at  firft,  then  more;  and'  ftill  go¬ 
ing  on  from  abftradion  to  abftradion, 
till  at  laft  we  arrive  at  the  ideas  of 
higheft  abftradion:  which  are  of  all  others 
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the  fimpleft,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  firft^ 
but  laft  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  mankind  are  able  to  afcend  fo  high, 
when  we  confider  how  far  thofe  univerfals 
are  removed  from  our  original  perceptions. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  from  the  ftudy 
of  language,  if  it  be  properly  conduced,  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind  is  beft  learned, 
efpecially  in  the  firfb  fteps  of  its  progrefs,  of 
which  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be  any 
other  record  than  what  is  preferved  in  Ian-9 
guage. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Several  §>uefions  concerning  the  firjl  Lan - 
guages . — What  Words  of  them  were  frjl 
invented ,  or  what  Names  of  Things . — - 
Whether  they  have  any  Radical  Words . — • 
Whether  there  be  only  one  primitive  Lan¬ 
guage, 

IT  may  be  afked  concerning  thofe  pri¬ 
mitive  languages,  What  words  in  them 
were  firft  invented?  My  anfwer  is.  That 
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if  by  'words  are  meant  what  are  commonly 
called  parts  of  fpeech ,  no  words  at  all  were 
fir  ft  invented  ;  but  the  firft  articulate  founds 
that  were  formed  denoted  whole  fentences  ; 
and  thofe  fentences  expreffed  fome  ap¬ 
petite,  defire,  or  inclination,  relating 
either  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  com¬ 
mon  bufinefs  which  I  fuppofe  mu  ft  have 
been  carrying  on  by  a  herd  of  favages, 
before  language  was  invented.  And  in  this 
way  I  believe  language  continued,  perhaps 
for  many  ages,  before  names  were  invent¬ 
ed  *.  For  that  the  firft  articulate  cries  ex- 

*  And  now  I  will  give  the  explication  I  promifed  of 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  Horace. 

“  Donee  verba  quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent, 

“  Nominaque  invenere.” - 

Where  Horace  makes  a  dihin&ion  betwixt  verba  and 
nomina ,  which  has  not  been  explained  by  any  commen¬ 
tator,  that  I  know;  but  which,  if  rightly  under- 
ftood,  agrees  perfectly  with  my  fyftem;  for  by  verba  he 
means,  as  T  underhand  him,  thofe  articulate  founds  ex- 
preffing  only  appetites  and  defires;  and  this  I  think  he 
has  fufficiently  explained  himfelf  by  the  defcription  h§ 
lias  given  of  them, — quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent :  Im¬ 
porting,  that  the  firft  words  marked  the  inarticulate  cries 

formerly  ufed,  which  I  underhand  to  be  meant  by  voces , 
and  by  confequence  the  inclinations  and  feelings  of  the 
mind  expreffed  by  thofe  cries,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fenfus  :  For  that  word  in  Latin 
does  not  denote  ideas ,  or  the  operations  of  the  intelletf:, 
but  the  movements  oi  that  part  of  our  mind  which  is 
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prefled  the  names  of  things,  I  can  no  more 
believe  than  that  the  neighing  of  a  horfe, 
or  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  is  a  name  for  any 
thing. 

If  it  be  further  afked,  What  names  were 
firft  invented?  My  anfwer  is,  The  names 
of  the  objedis  that  they  were  moft  conver- 
fant  with,  and  had  moil  frequent  occafion 
to  name.  Thus  we  fee  the  Hurons  firft  gave 

the  feat  of  defire  and  inclination,  and  is  called  by  the 
Greek  philofophers  the  Orediic^  (to  ogi Krutoy).  So  it  is 
ufed  by  Cicero,  lib,  3.  de  oratore  cap .  25./  where  he  fpeaks 
of  the  fenfus  et  dolor es^  quos  habet  oratio.  And  every  where 
in  his  writings,  fo  far  as  I  obfer  fenfus  animi ,  or  fen¬ 
fus  limply,  denote  always  the  affe&ions,  inclinations, 
or  what  we  commonly  call  the  feelings  of  the  mind. 
And  it  was  nfed  in  this  fenfe,  by  a  very  natural  meta¬ 
phor,  from  the  fenfes  of  the  body,  which  are  denoted 
by  fenfus  in  its  proper  fignification;  as  Quintilian  has 
obferved,  lib .  8.  cap.  5.  initio.  It  is  true,  that  Quintili¬ 
an,  in  this  palfage,  tells  us,  that  the  ufe  of  the  word, 
in  his  time,  wTas  extended  to  fignify  all  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind — fed  confuetudo  jam  tenuity  ut  mente  concepta 
fenfus  vocaremus.  But  this  ufe  of  the  word  certainly 
did  not  obtain  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  nor,  I  prefumej 
when  Horace  wrote,  which  could  not  be  long  alter  Ci¬ 
cero’s  death.  If  the  words  be  underftood  in  this  fenfe, 
(and  I  do  not  fee  in  what  other  they  can  be  under- 
hood),  Horace  very  properly  places  the  verba  firft,  as 
being  undoubtedly  firft  invented;  and  then  the  nomina, 
which  came  next  in  order,  and  which  certainly  fig¬ 
nify  the  names  of  things,  not  whole  fentences  expref- 
fing  fome  defire  or  volition. 
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names  to  trees,  and  to  thole  animals  that 

they  hunted  or  tamed. 

It  is  an  ingenious  conjedure  of  the  au¬ 
thor  before  quoted  and  1  think  a  very 
probable  one,  that  the  fir  ft  names  of  objeds 
were  proper  names  denoting  the  individual; 
but  afterwards,  by  being  applied  to  objeds 
of  the  fame  kind,  on  account  of  their  re- 
femblance,  they  became  general  names  of 
the  fpecies.  For  the  natural  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind,  with  which  language  always 
keeps  pace,  is  from  individuals  to  generals; 
and  therefore,  as  individuals  muft  neceffa- 
rily  have  been  firft  known,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  firft  named. 

The  radical  words  in  a  formed  language 
may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  be  the  hrft 
words  of  the  language,  and  accordingly  are 
called  primitives .  But  fuch  words  are  far 
from  being  the  firft  invented  words :  For 
the  barbarous  languages  having  no  compo- 
fition  or  derivation,  can  have  no  roots;  but 
they  belong  only  to  artificial  languages,  and 
are  the  invention  of  the  grammatical  art,  to 
make  the  words  of  a  language  conned  and 

*  Dr  Smith  on  the  formation  of  language,  in  the  be* 
ginning. 

Vol  I.  Go 
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hang  together,  and  to  fave  the  too  great 
multiplication  of  them,  as  {hall  be  after¬ 
wards  (hewn.  And,  in  general,  it  is  in  vain 
to  feck  for  any  thing  like  art  in  the  truly 
primitive  languages;  which  being  produced 
by  the  neceffities  of  life,  and  ufed  only  to 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  thofe  neceffities,  had  at 
firft  no  rule  or  analogy  of  any  kind:  So 
that,  whatever  we  find  like  art  or  regularity 
in  them,  we  are  fure  is  an  improvement  of 
the  original  jargon. 

There  is  another  queftion  concerning  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  been  much  agitated,  name¬ 
ly,  Which  is  the  truly  primitive  language 
from  whence  all  the  others  are  derived? 
But  firft  I  think  it  ought  to  be  determined, 
whether  there  be  any  one  primitive  lan¬ 
guage.  Upon  the  fuppofition  indeed,  that 
language  could  not  have  been  invented  by 
man,  but  was  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  this  revealed  language  is  the  on¬ 
ly  primitive  one,  and  that  all  the  other  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world  are  only  dialecfts  of  it, 
more  or  lefs  pure.  And  then  the  queftion 
will  be,  Whether  that  firft  language  is  yet 
extant?  or,  if  it  be  loft,  What  language  now 
remaining  comes  the  neareft  to  it?  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuppofing  language  to  be 
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the  invention  of  man,  (and  it  is  upon  that  fup- 
polition  I  proceed),  L  fee  no  realoa  to  believe,' 
that  it  was  invented  only  by  one  nation, 
and  in  one  part  of  the  earth;  and  that  alltlie 
many  different  languages  fpokenin  Europe, 
Alia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  new  world 
that  we  have  now  difcovered  in  the  South 

K 

fea,  are  derived  all  from  this  common  parent. 
And,  accordingly,  I  have  all  along  fpoken, 
not  of  one  primitive  language,  but  of  pri¬ 
mitive  languages  in  general.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion,  that 
every  nation  has  invented  the  language  it 
ufes  ;  On  the  contrary,  l  am  perfuaded, 
that  fo  difficult  an  art  as  language  has  not 
been  the  invention  of  many  nations ; 
but  having  been  once  invented,  and  being 
by  its  nature  of  long  duration,  as  well  as 
eafy  communication,  it  has  been  propaga-^ 
ted  to  countries  very  diftant  from  thofe  where 
it  was  firft  invented.  But  the  duration  and 
propagation  of  language  is  a  curious  fub- 
jed,  which  deferves  to  be  confidered  and 
explained  at  fome  length;  after  which,  we 
fhall  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  one 
language  could  be  fpread  all  over  the  face 
of  the  earth. 


O02 
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Of  the  Duration  of  Language ,  and  the  Fa¬ 
cility  of  its  Propagation . — Of  the  Celtic , 
and  the  great  Extent  of  Country  over 
•which  it  is  fpread . — Of  the  Teutonic ,  and 
its  Propagation. — Of  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin ,  and  their  Connection  with  the  Teuto¬ 
nic v — That  the  Latin  is  the  fame  Lan¬ 
guage  with  the  antient  Pelajgic ;  and  of 
the  Affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  and  He¬ 
brew  ; — aijo  betwixt  the  Latin  and  He- 
trufcan . 

*  „  /  **> 

•  \  •  * 

AS  language  is  among  the  firft  arts  in¬ 
vented  by  men,  fo  it  is  among  the 
laft  that  are  loft.  It  cannot  be  totally  and  at 
once  loft,  except  by  the  total  deftrudtion  of 
the  nation,  either  by  fo.ne  natural  calamity, 
like  that  of  the  Atlantic  ifland  finking,  as  it 
is  laid,  into  the  fea,  or  by  the  extirpation  of 
war.  In  this  laft  way  the  Celtic  language 
was  loft  in  England,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Saxons,  and  was  preferved  only  in  the 
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mountains  of  Wales,  which  were  not  con¬ 
quered  by.  them.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  moft 
other  conquefts,  the  language  of  a  country 
has  not  been  totally  loft,  but  mixed  with  that 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  out  of  that  mixture 
a  corrupt  language  produced.  This  was  the 
cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  na¬ 
tions.  In  Italy,  for  example,  the  language 
that  took  place  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Lombards,  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  the 
language  of  that  people,  which  is  the  pre- 
fent  Italian.  In  France,  after  the  conqueft 
of  the  Franks,  the  Language  was  mixed  of 
Latin,  of  ft  udefque,  or  Teutonic,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  Franks,  and  of 
what  ftill  remained  of  the  antient  language 
of  the  country,  viz.  the  Celtic;  and  of  thofe 
three  languages  the  modern  French  is  com- 
pofed  but  principally  of  Latin. 

But  it  has  fometin.es  happened,  that  the 
conquered  retained  their  language  entire, 
and  that  even  the  conquerors  adopted  it. 
This  was  the  cafe  when  the  conquered  na¬ 
tion  was  much  more  numerous  than  the 

*  Sec  Mon/ .  Bullet's  preface  to  his  Celtic  Ditfionary, 
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conquerors.  For  example,  when  the  Nor- 
mans  conquered  England;  as  they  did  not, 
like  the  Saxons,  extirpate  the  people,  and 
as  they  were  but  a  fmall  number,  compa¬ 
red  with  the  body  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
Englifh  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
country,  notwithftanding  that  the  Norman 
was  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  Normans,  for  many  years 
after  the  conqueft,  were  poffeffed  of  all  the 
great  baronies,  and  held  all  the  offices  of 
dignity  and  truft  in  the  kingdom;.  yet,  un¬ 
der  all  thole  disadvantages,  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage  flood  its  ground,  and  at  laft  prevail¬ 
ed  over  the  Norman,  and  came  to  be  the 

1 

general  language  of  the  country.  In  like- 
manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  tho5  they  have  conquered  China  thrice, 
and  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
in  poffeffion  of  it,  have  not  eftablilhed  their 
language  there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Chinefe  is  not  only  the  language  of  the 
country,  but  even  of  the  court,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  public  bufinefs.  The  Romans 
likewife,  when  they  conquered  Greece,  did 
not  make  their  language  triumph  there  as 
well  as  their  arms  ;  not  only  for  the  reafon 
I  have  mentioned,  viz.  the  fmallnefsof  their 
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numbers,  but  for  another  reafon,  as  1  imagine, 
namely,  the  greater  excellency  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  made  it  in  time  prevail  even 
over  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  This 
happened  after  the  feat  of  the  empire  was 
removed  to  Conftantinople :  For,  though  La¬ 
tin  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court  at  Conftantinople,  and  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  law  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after,  down  to  the  time  of  Jufti- 
nian  the  Emperor,  who  compiled  a  great 
body  of  law  in  that  language,  which  is  the 
Roman  law  that  we  ufe  at  this  day;  yet  the 
Greek  at  laft  prevailed,  mfomuch  that,  with¬ 
in  lefs  than  a  hundred  years  after  Juft  ni an, 
they  were  obliged  to  tranflate  his  colle&ion 
into  Greek  *.  And  when  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Latin  was  as  much 
loft  in  the  Eaftern  empire,  as  the  Greek 
was  in  the  Weft. 

For  the  reafon  laft:  mentioned,  the  very 
reverfe  has  happened  in  fome  inftances,  (fuch 
is  the  variety  of  human  affairs  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  language,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 

*  This  tranflation  is  what  is  called  the  Bafilica\  and 
lias  been  much  ufed  by  Cujatius,  and  other  learned  law¬ 
yers,  in  explaining  and  corre&ing  Juftinian’s  collec¬ 
tion, 
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elfe)  ;  and  the  language  of  the  conquerors, 
though  lew  in  number,  has  become  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  conquered  nation.  Thus, 
when  the  Incas  of  Peru  conqueredthe  feveral 
provinces  of  that  country,  they  introduced, 
with  their  other  arts,  their  language,  which 
the  people  learned,  instead  of  the  barbarous 
jargon  that  they  fpoke  before  and  the 
fame,  1  am  perfuaded,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  Greece  when  they 
were  conquered,  or  rather  tamed  and  civili¬ 
zed,  by  the  Felafgi.  —  But  of  this  I  will 
fpeak  more  hereafter.  The  Romans  too 
endeavoured  to  make  their  language  univer- 
fal  through  the  whole  orbis  Romanus\  and, 
in  feme  of  the  provinces,  particularly  in 
Gaul,  they  did  make  the  Latin  the  prevail¬ 
ing  language.  But  ft  ill  the  Celtic  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  fpoken,  at  leaft  among  the  lower 
fort  of  people  :  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that, 
as  I  have  juft  now  obferved,  the  French 
has  at  this  day  fome  Celtic  in  its  compoft- 
tion. 

And  not  only  is  language  the  longeft  li¬ 
ved  of  all  the  arts  of  men,  but  it  may  belaid 

*  Garcilaffo  dela  Vega's,  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru* 
lib,  7.  c.  1.^.  249.  ;  c,  3./.  253.  et 
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to  live  even  after  its  death:  For  by  the 
writing-art  languages  have  been  preferved 
many  hundred  years  after  they  cealed  to  be 
living.  In  this  way  the  learned  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin  continue  ftill  to  be  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  the  fcholar;  and 
the  Hebrew,  which  has  cealed  to  be  fpoken 
thefe  two  thoufand  years,  (for  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  genuine  Hebrew  was  loft  a- 
mong  the  lews  as  a  living  language  during 
the  Babylonifh  captivity),  is  ftill  to  be  un- 
derftood.  And  what  is  yet  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  fome  languages,  even  without  literary 
monuments,  have  been  preferved  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  fpoken,  long  after 
they  ceafed  to  be  fpoken.  This  happens  by 
the  names  of  places;  for  in  this  way  the 
Celtic  is  preferved,  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  without  any  written  monuments: 
And  indeed  there  are  very  few  fuch  monu¬ 
ments  of  that  language  to  be  found  any 

where.  As  language  therefore  is  the  moft 
lafting  of  all  the  memorials  of  men;  fo,  of 
language  itfelf,  the  names  of  places  are  what 
laft  the  longeft. 

Another  obfervation  that  I  will  here  make 
concerning  languageis,  that  it  is  not  only 
moft  permanent  and  durable,  but  it  is  one  of 
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thofe  arts  which  men  eafily  carry  about  with 
them,  and  perhaps  is  that  of  all  others  which 
is  the  moll  eafily  communicated,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  ufe  of  fpeak- 
ing  any  other  language ;  for  to  a  mute  fa- 
vage  it  would,  I  believe,  be  of  very  diffi¬ 
cult  communication.  It  is  by  this  proper¬ 
ty  of  language  that  the  fame  languages  have 
been  propagated  to  fo  many  parts  of  this 
earth  :  For  where-ever  the  people  who  fpoke 
them  went,  there  alfo  the  language  would 
go.  Now,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
the  migrations  of  nations,  or  of  colonies  from 
them,  were  very  frequent,  it  happened  in 
that  way  that  languages  were  very  far 
fpread  :  So  that  there  is  nothing  more  cer¬ 
tain,  than  that  every  country  has  not  invent¬ 
ed  a  language  for  itfelf;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon,  as  I  have 
faid,  to  believe,  that  language  has  been  the 
invention  but  of  few  countries,  and  that  from 
thofe  countries  it  has  been  propagated  to 
many  others.  It  is  of  this  propagation  of 
language  that  I  am  now  to  fpeak ;  and  I 
will  begin  with  the  language  of  the  Celts, 
who  certainly,  if  not  the  moil  antient,  were 
among  the  mod  antient  inhabitants  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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The  Celtic,  if  I  can  believe  the  accounts 
I  have  heard  of  it,  is  fpread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
places  fo  remote  from  one  another,  as  {hews, 
i  that  there  muft  have  been  a  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  intercourfe  and  communication  among 
men  in  antient  times.  The  French  Jefuit 
above  mentioned,  from  whom  1  got  my  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  language  of  the 
Albinaquois,  told  me  as  a  fad:  which  he  him- 
felf  could  atteft,  that  one  of  his  million  ha¬ 
ving  loft  his  way  in  the  woods,  and  ftrelled 
into  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  ftaid  long 
enough  there  to  learn  the  language  of  that 
people ;  after  which  he  came  back  again  to 
his  countrymen;  and  happening  one  day  to 
go  aboard  a  French  fhip  at  Quebec,  he  found 
there  among  the  failors  a  Bajque ,  that  is,  a 
native  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains  on  the  fide  of  France, 
whom,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  he  underftood  very  well,  and  the 
Bafque  likewife  underftood  him,  fo  that  they 
converfed  together.  Now  the  language  that 
the  Bafques  fpeak  is  undoubtedly  a  dialed: 
of  the  Celtic  and  it  is  now  difcovered, 

*  This  is  a  fa<5t  difputed  by  fome ;  and  there  is  a 
Spaniih  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Bifcayau  lau- 
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that  the  Efquimaux  language  is  the  fame 
which  is  fpoken  by  the  natives  of  Green¬ 
land.  So  it  appears,  that  the  Celtic  was  not 
only  the  antient  language  of  France,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  but  that  it  has  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

And  further,  with  refped  to  this  language, 
I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  who  was  fome  years 

guage,  which  is  a  dialed  of  the  Bafque  fpoken  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Pyrennees:  And  from  this  grammar 
and  dictionary  it  appears,  as  it  is  faid,  that  there  is  no 
connection  betwixt  it  and  that  dialeCt  of  the  Celtic  fpo¬ 
ken  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the 
Gaelic  or  Erfe.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  that  a  Welch  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  was  fome  time  in  the  country  of  the  Bafques* 
fays,  that,  at  firft,  indeed  he  did  not  underhand  their 
language;  but,  when  he  had  been  fome  time  among 
them,  he  difeovered  that  the  difference  betwixt  it  and 
the  Welch  was  in  the  pronunciation,  more  than  in  the 
words ;  fo  that  he  came  foon  to  underhand  them,  and 
they  him.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that,  if  he  had  on¬ 
ly  feen  the  words  in  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  written 
in  the  letters  to  be  founded  after  the  Spanifh  fafhion, 
he  would  hardly  have  difeovered  any  affinity.  Befides 
this,  there  is  a  curious  faCt,  related  by  Lhoyd  in  his 
Archseologia,  that  the  names  for  numbers,  in  the  Bif- 
cayan  language,  are  the  names  of  the  fingers  in  Welch. 
So  that  the  name  of  th z  thumb  hands  for  one ;  the  name 
of  the  forefinger ,  for  two,  &c. 
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in  Florida  in  a  public  chara&er,  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  there  has  a  great  af¬ 
finity  with  that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  which 
is  fpoken  in  thole  highlands;  and  particu¬ 
larly,  that  their  form  of  falutation,  by  which 
thev  afk  you,  Are  you  'well  f  is  the  very 

i 

fame  *. 


*  It  Teems  very  extroardinary  how  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage  fhould  have  found  its  way  from  Europe,  or  the 
north-mod  part  of  America,  to  a  country  fo  very  re¬ 
mote  as  Florida,  through  fo  many  nations,  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  fpeak  languages  altogether  different.  But 
there  is  a  fact  related  by  one  Herbert ,  a  Welchman,  that 
will  account  for  it.  This  Herbert  was  a  great  traveller 
in  the  lad  century,  and  has  publiffied  a  book  of  travels, 
in  which  he  has  taken  occafion  to  relate,  that  a  dispute 
having  happened  about  the  fucceffion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  party  that  vas 
worded,  with  their  prince  at  their  head,  imbarked,  and 

went  in  fearcli  of  a  country  where  they  might  live 
quietly;  and  having  directed  their  courfe  vedward,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  navigation,  they  landed  lomewhere  m  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  made  a  fettlement  there.  After 
which  a  part  of  them  having  returned  to  Wales,  came 
back  again  with  more  lhips,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  This,  our 
author  fays,  is  recorded  by  feveral  Wellh  hidorians; 
and  he  {peaks  of  it  as  a  fad  that  cannot  be  conteited. 
And  indeed  the  truth  of  it  is  drongly  fupported  by 
the  affinity  which  the  gentleman  above  mentioned  ob¬ 
served  betwixt  the  language  of  F  lorida  and  the  Celtic, 
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Thofe  who  would  defire  to  know  more 
of  this  very  antient  language,  and  of  the 
many  languages  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  may  confult  M.  Bullet's  me- 

of  which  the  Welfh  is  a  dialeft:  For  it  would  appear, 
that  this  colony  of  Wellh,  after  having  in  vain  tried 
to  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  natives,  have  mixed 
and  incorporated  themfelves  with  them,  and  at  laft 
been  totally  loft  in  them.  There  are  other  proofs  of 
the  fadt  alledged  by  our  author,  fuch  as  the  names  of 
capes  and  promontories  in  Florida,  and  of  beafts  and 
birds,  which  he  affirms  to  be  Welfh.  And  a  further 
proof  of  fome  European  nation  having  made  a  fettle- 
ment  in  Florida  many  years  ago,  is  a  fa<ft  that  I  have 
from  information  which  I  think  I  can  truft  to,  that 
there  are  regular  rows  of  trees  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
try,  carried  on  in  ftraight  lines  for  a  great  way.  See 

Kalm’s  travels,  vol.  3.  p.  12 1  .et  feqq .  from  whence  it 
appears  that  there  are  marks  of  culture  by  the  plow  in 
North  America,  and  ftone  pillars  ftill  to  be  feen. 

All  this,  I  know,  will  appear  incredible  to  thofe 
who  are  prepoffefTed  with  the  opinion,  that  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Amer’cus  Vefpucius  were  the  firft  difcoverers 
of  America  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  Butthe  fa&truly  is, 
that,  before  this  difeovery  by  the  Welfh,  America  had 
been  found  out  by  fome  Norwegians  from  Greenland: 
For  the  Norwegians  having  made  a  fcttlement  in  Green¬ 
land  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  fome  adventurers 
from  tuence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  difcoveiv 
ed  North  America,  and  made  a  iettlemert  fomewhere, 
as  it  is  conje&ured,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
Laurence  j  where  having  found  the  vine  growing,  uiey 
thence  called  the  country  Winland.  This  is  rc- 
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moirs  of  the  Celtic  language,  published  in 
French,  in  three  volumes  in  folio,  at  Befan~ 
Son,  in  1759. 

The  Teutonic  alfo  is  a  language  very  far 
fpread.  It  is  at  prefent  the  language  of  all 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  S  weden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Iceland;  and  the  Englilh  is  a  dia¬ 
led:  of  it.  The  parent  of  this  language  is  the 
Gothic;  of  which,  befides  fome  infcriptions, 

there  is  only  extant  a  tranflation  of  the  four 
¥ 

gofpels,  preferved  in  the  univerfity  of  Up- 
fal  in  Sweden,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  e- 
piftle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  But  we  know 
it  was  once  the  language,  not  only  of  the 
Goths,  but  of  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Jepidae:  For  Procopius,  a  con¬ 
temporary  hiftorian,  tells  us,  that  all  thofe 
nations  fpoke  the  fame  language  Now, 


corded  in  the  annals  of  Iceland,  which  was  fir  ft  peopled 
from  Norway,  and  from  whence  the  colony  came  that 
made  the  fettlement  in  Greenland.  See  a  Hiflory  of 
Denmark ,  publifh^d  by  one  Mallet ,  in  French,  in  176$. 
In  fhort,  it  appears  from  the  whole  hi  dory  of  mankind, 
that  wonderful  migrations  of  people  have  happened  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  that  means  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  propagated  to  countries  very  remote 
from  thofe  where  they  were  fir  ft  fpoken. 

%  See  Procop.  de  hello  Vandalicoy  lib .  1.  cap.  2. ;  and  Grot* 
preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Procopius. 
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as  the  Goths,  and,  in  general,  all  the  conque¬ 
rors  of  the  Roman  empire,  came  from  the 
antient  Scythia  and  Sarmatia,  that  is,  the 
north-eaft  parts  of  Europe  and  north- weft  of 
Afia,  comprehending  all  the  country  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tart  ary,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Mufcovy  and  Siberia,  it  i$ 
evident,  that,  fome  time  or  another,  the  Go¬ 
thic  tnuft  have  been  the  language  of  all  that 
great  traft  of  country.  And  accordingly 
there  are  ftill  remains  of  it  there  to  be  found. 
For  there  is  fo  great  a  resemblance  betwixt 
the  language  prefently  fpoken  in  Perlia  * 
and  the  Teutonic,  that  it  is  impoilible  it  can 
be  accidental.  And  Bufbequius  the  Ger¬ 
man,  who  in  the  lixteenth  century  was  fent 
ambaffador  by  the  Emperor  to  Conitanti- 
nople,  relates  "f~,  that  he  there  converted  with 
two  men  from  Grim- 1  artary,  and  found, 
that  the  language  there  had  a  great  affinity 
with  the  German.  For  proof  of  which,  he 
has  given  us  their  names  of  numbers,  which 

*  Tli at  country  is  at  prefefit  inhabited  by  a  Tartar 
nation ;  and  fuch  were  the  Parthians,  who  pofTe fled  them- 
felves  of  it  Tome  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  See  Herodiarts  Hijtory. 

f  4- A 
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are  plainly  Teutonic;  and  alio  feveral  other 
words,  out  of  many  more,  that  he  heard, 
which  any  man  who  knows  Englifh  may 
underhand.  And  not  only  have  they  thofe 
veftiges  of  the  language  of  the  Goths  hill  re¬ 
maining  in  the  eaft;  but  their  characters,  I 
mean  the  Runic  letters,  are  to  be  found  there. 
For  Strahlemberg,  the  Swediffi  officer,  who 
has  written  an  account  of  Siberia  and  Tar¬ 
tary,  relates,  that  he  foupd  Runic  infcrip- 
tions  in  the  deferts  of  Tartary.  * 

1 

*  See  Mallet’s  Fliitory  of  Denmark,  book  i.  cap.  T3. 

P •  345- 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  fwarms  of  people,  which 
at  different  times  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
names  of  Goths,  Wifi  goth  s ,  Oftragotks3  Vandals ,  Allands,  Lombards , 
and  jepidae,  came  originally  from  the  north,  and  were  nor¬ 
thern  nations;  for  the  fatf:  is,  that  they  all  came  from  the 
eafl,  which  is  the  true  officina  gentium,  not  the  north;  and 
were  but  one  nation,  divided  into  different  tribes,  and 
dift  inguifhed  by  different  names.  For  they  were  all  origi¬ 
nally  Goths  or  Getes,  two  names  for  the  fame  people,  as 
is  evident  from  many  paffuges  of  anticnt  authors,  col¬ 
lected  by  a  very  learned  writer,  Robert  Sheringham ,  de  An - 
glorum gentis engine ,  cap.  9./’.  179 *  et  cap.  10 ./».  189.;  where 
lie  likewife  fhews,  that  the  Get  hi  were  the  fame  people 
with  the  Scythae ;  the  former  being  the  name  which  the 
people  gave  themfelves,  the  latter  the  name  which  the 

Greeks  gave  them;  and  which  was  the  only  name  by 
which  they  -were  known  in  antient  times,  before  they  broke 
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If  it  could  be  further  proved,  that  the 
Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  or  its  parent  the  Go¬ 
thic,  were  originally  the  fame  language, 


into  the  Roman  empire.  Now,  that  the  Goths  came  from 
the  eaft,  and  particularly  from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  ad¬ 
joining  countries,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  them  ftill  to  be  found  there,  fucll  as  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  characters,  but  from  what  Grotius,  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  Procopius,  relates  of  one  Jofaphat  Barbaras,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  who  had  lived  in  thofe  countries; 
and  reported,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Maecils ,  there  was  a  people,  who  called  themfelves  Goths  7 
and  their  country  Goihia.  And  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  his 
Canon.  Ifigog.  lib .  3 . />.  138.  affirms,  that  there  were  people 
calling  themfelves  Goths,  who  lived  in  the  territory 
of  Praecop  in  Crim-Tartary,  and  ufed  the  Gothic  letters 
invented  by  Wulphila  the  Gothic  bifhop.  It  appears* 
therefore,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Europe  came  from  the  Tauric  Cherfonefe,  and 
other  countries  about  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis.  A- 
mong  the  laft  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire  were  the 
Hunns,  who,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us,  lib., 
31.  cap.  2.  came  likewife  from  beyond  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
They,  after  ravaging  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  fettled 
at  laft  in  Hungary;  and  are  now  called  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  Hungarians  \  but  they  call  themfelves 
Majars.  What  this  name  meant  no  body  knew  till  late¬ 
ly,  that  the  Ruffians  difcovered,  in  that  traft  of  country 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Black  fea  and  the  Cafpian,  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  call  themfelves  by  that  name.  This  fa<5t  I  have 
from  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been 
much  abroad,  and  of  whofe  accuracy  as  well  as  veracity 
nobody,  who  fogw?  fern,  cap  have  any  doubt. 
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which  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Bullet  above 
mentioned,  it  would,  I  think,  eftabliffi  this 
propofition,  That  there  was  but  one  language 
antiently  fpoken  all  over  the  north,  north- 
eall,  and  weft  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 

and  weftern  parts  of  Afia.  Now,  I  fhould 
think  it  might  be  difcovered,  with  pretty 
great  certainty,  whether  there  was  any  affi¬ 
nity  betwixt  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  by 
comparing  the  molt  antient  remains  of  the 
Celtic,  which  I  believe  the  poems  of  Qffian 
are,  with  the  moft  antient  remains  of  the 
Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Edda,  and  other  old 
Icelandifh  poems,  and  with,  what  is  ftill  more 
antient,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic.  This 
would  be  a  very  fine  field  of  criticifm,  by 
which  I  think  a  great  difcovery  might  be 
made,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  language, 
but  with  refpedt  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind; 
For,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  languages  were  originally  the  fame, 
it  wrould  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  two  races 
of  people  wrere  likewife  the  fame  originally  N 

*  Since  the  firft  edition’of  this  volume  was  publifhed,  I 
have  feen  a  pamphlet,  written,  as  I  am  informed,  by  Major 
Vallency,  the  fame  who  has  publifhed  a  grammar  of 
that  dialect  of  the  Celtic  fpoken  in,  Ireland*  In  this  pan®  J 
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That  Greece  was  inhabited  in  very  antient 
times  by  a  race  of  people  that  came  from 
the  eaft,  and  particularly  from  Afia,  is  a 
fa£t  that  I  think  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  Pelagi,  who,  if  not  the  firft  inhabitants, 

plilet,  I  think  he  has  proved  demonftratively,  from  that 
fpecimen  of  the  Punic  language  which  we  have  preferred 
to  us  in  a  play  of  Plautus,  that  the  Punic,  that  is,  the 
Phoenician  and  the  Celtic,  were  originally  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage.  And  I  think  he  has  likewife  lhewn,  that,  in  the 
Mand  of  Malta  which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Car¬ 
thaginians,  the  language  fpoken  at  this  day  has  a  fur- 
priling  affinity  with  the  Jrifh,  Now,  as  it  will  be  fhewn  in 
the  fequel,  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  Gothic, 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  were  originally  the  fame  language, 
if  it  be  likewife  true,  that  the  Celtic  and  Phoenician  are 
the  fame,  it  will  follow  of  necelfary  confequence,  that  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  were  likewife  originally  the  fame.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  am  informed  by  the  ingenious  gentleman  mentioned 
in  a  preceeding  note,  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colinton,  who  is 
very  learned  in  languages,  and,  among  others,  has  ftu- 
died  the  Celtic,  that  the  language  of  the  Mongul  Tartars, 
that  is,  thofe  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  eaftmoft  parts  of 
Afia,  to  the  north  of  China,  is  the  fame  with  the  Gaelic 
fpoken  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  This,  he  fays,  he 
difcovered,  by  reading  the  hi  dories  of  thefe  great  Mon- 
gui  conquerors,  Gengifchan,  and  Tamerlane,  where  he 
found  the  names  of  places,  and  things,  to  be  altogether 
Gaelic,  not  only  the  words,  but  the  terminations.  This 
is  a  curious  fa&,  in  the  hiftory  both  of  mankind  and  of 
languages;  for  it  proves  the  propagation  of  men,  as  well 
as  of  words,  from  the  utmoft  extremities  of  the  eaft,  to 
the  moft  weder»  parts  of  Europe. 
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were  at  leaft  the  firft  who  introduced  civili¬ 
ty  and  arts  into  Greece,  and  eftabli  fbcd  rule 
and  government  there  *,  we  can  iliew  from 
good  authority,  came  originally  from  Afi  a, 
where  fome  of  them  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  into  Greece'!'.  And,  befides 

*  O*  ^5  TliXotO-foi  TUV  ZJiPi  T}J V  'EXXctOa i  'oWSiTTSVCrciVTOiV 

oc^uiorocTai  As pBvrea.  Strab.  lib.  7. 

f  This  fad  is  proved  by  no  lefs  authority  than  that  of 
Homer,  who,  in  what  relates  to  geography  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  feveral  countries  he  fpeaks  of,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  moft  authentic  hiftorian.  He  reckons  the  Pe- 
lafgi  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries,  Iliad.  2.  verf.  840.  and 
fpeaks  of  them  as  very  numerous;  for  he  mentions  them 
in  the  plural  number,  <pv\x  ntXx<r[av.  And  as  to  their  mi¬ 
gration  from  Aha  to  Greece,  we  know,  that  the  people 
paffed  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other  two  feveral 
ways;  either  by  fea,  and  then  they  commonly  took  the 
ifiand  of  Crete  in  their  wav;  or  they  palfed  the  Helle- 
:  fpont,  and  came  into  Greece  by  land  through  Thrace, 

’  Macedonia,  and  Theffaly.  Now,  it  appears,  that  the 
.  Pelafgi  came  into  Greece  both  ways;  at  leaft  it  is  evident 
:  from  Homer,  that  they  were  in  Crete  about  the  time  of 

!  the  Trojan  war,  Odyff.  19.  verf  172.  et  feqq.  And  by  the 
i  fame  authority  it  is  proved,  that  they  were  at  that  time, 

1  or  had  been,  in  Theffaly:  For  he  mentions  a  trad  of 
1  country  there,  which  he  calls  risA xrftxov  Agfa,  Iliad.  2. 

1  verf  681.  in  contradiftindion  to  the  Argos  in  Peloponne- 
fus.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  dignifies  the  Pelaf- 
;  gi  with  an  epithet  which  he  beftows  upon  no  other  nation, 
though  very  frequently  upon  individuals  :  For  he  calls 
them  hioi  HsAacrfa,  Gdyf.  19.  verf.  177.  The  reafon  his 
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the  teftimony  of  authors,  we  have  ftill  a 
ftronger  proof  from  the  names  of  places,  by 
which  we  can  trace  their  progrefs  all  the 
way  from  Afi a  into  Greece,  through  Thrace, 

commentat  or  Euftathius  gives  for  this  epithet  is,  that  they 
v/ere  the  only  people  in  Greece  who,  after  Deucalion’s 
flood,  preferred  the  ufe  of  letters.  That  they  had  the 
ufe  of  letters  before  the  people  of  Greece,  and  brought 
them  firft  into  that  country,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  as  they 
brought  with  them  likewife  many  other  more  neceflary 
arts  of  life,  and  taught  them  to  the  favages  of  Greece, 
that  of  itfelf  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  Homer’s  giving 
them  this  title  of  fuperiority  and  excellence.  But 
further,  by  the  afliftance  of  Herodotus,  the  moft  antient, 
and,  I  think,  the  moft  diligent  and  accurate  Greek  hifto- 
rian  that  is  preferved  to  us,  we  can  trace  their  progrefs 
all  the  way  from  the  Hellefpont  into  Pelcponnefus;  for 
he  fpeaks  of  them  as  having  been  once  fettled  near  the 
Hellefpont,  the  fame  Pelafgi,  he  fays,  who  afterwards  in¬ 
habited  Attica.  Then  he  mentions  them  as  dwelling  in 
Samothracia,  and  there  inftituting  the  Samothracian  myf- 
teries.  Next,  he  fpeaks  of  them  as  pofte fling  that  part  of 
Theflaly  called  Phthiotis ,  which  no  doubt  is  then eAcccrftxov 
Agfcg  above  mentioned  of  Homer.  This  was  in  the  time 
of  Deucalion.  The  third  generation  after  that,  they  in¬ 
habited,  fays  Herodotus,  the  country  under  the  moun¬ 
tains  Olympus  and  Cfla,  called  HeJUaiotis .  From  thence 
being  driven  by  the  Cadmeans,  they  moved  to  the  country 
near  to  Pindus  in  Macedonia,  and  took  the  name  of  Ma- 
€sdonians .  From  thence  to  Dryopis;  and  from  Dryopis 
they  came  into  Peloponnefus,  where  they  took  the  name 
of  Dorians ,  lib .  1.  cap .  56.  ct  57.  And  not  only  are  the 
Pelafgi  to  be  in  this  manner  traced  from  Afta,  but  there 
are  other  nations,  or,  as  I  rather  believe,  other  tribes  of 
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Macedonia,  and  Theffaly  Now  as  they 
came  from  the  eaft,  there  is  all  the  reafon  in 
the  world  to  believe,  that  their  language  was 

the  fame  nation,  to  be  found  upon  the  road  from  thence. 
Thus  the  *EAA yvse;  and  the  A^caot,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  inhabited  that  part  of  Theffaly  where  xAchilles  reign¬ 
ed,  and  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  his  fubjedls,  Iliad.  2. 
verf  684.  But  thefe,  we  know  well,  in  after  times,  fpread 
themfelves  all  over  Greece.  The  Hellens  particularly 
came  to  be  the  governing  people  in  Greece,  and  at  laid 
gave  their  name  to  the  country  and  the  people.  And 
even  in  Homer’s  time  we  fee  that  the  Achaei  had  got  into 
Peloponnefus ;  and  were  fo  powerful  there,  that  he  calls 
by  their  name,  as  well  as  by  the  name  of  Da?iai ,  the  whole 
Greeks. 

*  Homer  tells  us,  that  there  was  in  Afia  a  Pelafgic  city 
of  the  name  of  Larijfa ,  Iliad.  2.  verf.  841.  There  was  a 
city  of  the  fame  name  in  Macedonia,  another  in  Theflaly, 
one  in  Attica,  and  a  fourth  in  Peloponnefus.  For  it 
feems,  that  the  Pelafgi  from  Lariffa  in  Alia  gave  the 
name  of  their  mother-city,  as  was  very  natural,  to  the 
new  cities  which  they  founded  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  fettled.  Thus  Helenus  in  Virgil,  built  in 
Epirus, 

■  parvam  Trojam ,  Jinmlataquc  magnis 
Pergama .  Virg. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  they  called  the  rivers  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  new  country  by  the  names  of  thofe  in  the 
old.  Thus,  there  was  an  Olympus  in  Theffaly  and  in 
Peloponnefus;  and,  in  like  manner,  there  was  an  Eu- 
rotas  in  Theffaly  and  in  Laconia.  See,  upon  this  fub- 
I  jeft,  Salmaf.  De  Hellenifl.  part  2.  p,  361 . ;  where  he  givey 
:  more  examples  of  the  like  kind. 
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fome  dialed  of  the  Gothic,  Celtic,  or  what> 
ever  other  language  was  fpoken  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  parts  of  Afia,  or  eaflern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and,  as  I  fhall  fhow,  that  the  antient 
Greek  and  Pelafgic  were  the  fame  language, 
what  is  here  faid  of  the  Pelafgic  muft  be  un- 
derftood  likewife  of  the  Greek.  I  know, 
that  the  vanity  of  the  generality  of  the 
Greeks  made  their  language,  as  well  asthem-r 
felves,  the  growth  of  their  country.  But  the 
more  learned  and  wife  of  them  were  above 
this  vulgar  prejudice;  and,  particularly,  E- 
phorus  the  hiftorian  and  Plato  the  philo 
fopher,  acknowledged,  that  the  barbarians 
were  more  antient  than  they:  And,  if  fo, 
their  language  muft  have  been  more  antient 
tco.  And  accordingly  Plato  admits,  that 

*  This  Ephorus,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  was  a  very  di¬ 
ligent  inquirer  into  the  origin  of  nations  and  cities,  and 
wrote  a  book  upon  the  fubjedt.  He  fays,  not  only  that 
the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than  the  Greeks,  but 
that  Greece,  in  antient  times,  was  inhabited  by  various 
barbarous  nations.  With  him  agrees  Strabo,  who  men¬ 
tions  feveral  of  thofe  antient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  fuch 
sis  the  Caucones ,  the  Leleges ,  and  the  Dryopes ,  befides 
the  Pelafgi,  p.  494.  After  this,  how  ridiculous  muft 

the  vanity  appear  of  fome  of  the  later  Greeks,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  who,  in  his  prooemium>  fcru- 
ples  not  to  alfert,  that  Greece  was  the  native  country,  not 
only  of  philofophy  and  arts,  but  even  of  the  human  race  ! 
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there  are  many  words  in  the  Greek  language 
which  they  got  from  the  barbarians;  and 
particularly  the  words  and  c  denoting 
fire  and  water ,  and  many  others  %  he  fays, 
are  Phrygian.  And  there  is  thehigheft  pro¬ 
bability,  that  their  names  for  the  other  two 
elements  came  from  the  fame  fource. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  Greek 

» 

derives  from  the  Phrygian,  or  any  other 
language  in  Afia,  fuch  words  as  the  names 
of  the  elements,  which  mud  have  been  a- 
mong  the  firft  names  in  every  language,  it 
is,  I  think,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  whole 
language  mu  ft  have  come  originally  from 
that  country ;  and  the  name  of  one  of  thofe 
elements,  viz.  is  clearly  the  fame  with 
the  German  or  Teutonic  name  for  that  ele¬ 
ment,  fyr^  or  fire ,  as  we  call  it  in  our  diale£t 
of  the  Teutonic,  the  sr  being  only  changed, 
as  is  very  common,  into  its  afpirate  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  character  f 

*  Cratylus ,  tom .  i.p.  410.  edit,  S errant ;  where  he  fays, 
that  the  word  fignifying  dogs>  is  alfo  a  Phrygian 

word.  Now,  as  th^dog  appears  t0  be  among  the  the  firft 
animals  that  were  tamed  by  men,  and  is  to  be  found  in. 
countries  where  there  are  hardly  any  other  tame  animals, 
as  in  North  America,  the  name  of  this  animal  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  among  the  firft  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  every  nation  where  the  animal  is  found. 
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Another  fet  of  capital  words  in  every 
language  are  the  names  of  numbers,  which 
rnuft  have  been  coeval  with  every  language, 
as  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  a  nation 
fhould  pradife  the  art  of  language,  or  indeed 
any  art,  without  the  ufe  of  numbers.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  in  mod  barbarous  and 
imperfed  languages,  fuch  as  the  Huron, 
the  names  of  numbers.  Now  it  appears  to 
me  evident,  that  thofe  names  in  the  Teuto¬ 
nic,  the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  and  its  mod  an- 
tient  dialed:  the  Latin,  are  the  fame  words, 
with  lefs  variation  than  could  be  expeded 
in  dialeds  fpoken  by  nations  living  in  coun¬ 
tries  fo  remote  from  one  another,  and  that 
mud  have  come  off  from  the  parent-hock 
at  times  fo  different*. 

Thofe  words  alfo  which  denote  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  confanguinity  among  men,  fuch  as 
father ,  mother ,  brother ,  mud  have  been  a- 
mong  the  firft  words  in  every  language. 
Now  it  appears,  that  thefe  names  are  the 
fame  in  all  the  four  languages,  I  mean,  the 
Teutonic,  Perfian,  Greek,  and  Latin:  For 
as  to  the  Greek  names  and  or  ma~ 
ter,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  we  may  know,  from 

See  the  proof  of  this,  in  that  very  learned  work  of 
Salmafms,  De  Helleniftka,  p.  384. 
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our  own  dialed  of  the  Teutonic,  that  they 
are  the  fame  in  that  language ;  and  the 
Perfian  bader  and  mader  are  evidently  the 
fame.  And  the  Latin  word  f rater ,  or 
the  old  word  in  Greek,  from  whence  a  word, 
hill  in  ufe  is  clearly  the  fame  word 

with  the  German  bryder,  the  Perfian  brader , 
and  our  word  brother 

Since  therefore  fuch  capital  words  as  the 
names  of  the  elements,  of  numbers,  and  of 
fuch  near  relations,  are  common  to  the 
Greek,  Teutonic,  or  Gothic,  and  Perfian, 
befides  a  great  many  other  words  of  which 
we  can  hill  trace  the  refemblance  f ,  one  of 
three  things,  I  think,  mull  neceffarily  be 
true :  Either  the  Greek  muft  be  derived  from 
thofe  other  languages ;  or,  Jecondly ,  thofe 
other  languages  muft  be  derived  from  the 
Greek ;  or,  lajlly ,  they  muft  be  all  dialeds  of 
the  fame  parent-language.  That  thofe  o- 
ther  languages  are  not  derived  from  the 
Greek,  is  confeffed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
felves,  when  they  admit,  that  the  barbarians 
are  more  antient  than  they,  and  that  they 


*  See  Satmaf.  ubi  fapra,  p.  394.  et  feqq . 

f  See  many  others  of  them  mentioned  by  Salmaf,  zfo 
fupra. 
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borrowed  many  words  from  them;  and, 
without  fuch  admiffion,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account  I  have  given  of  the  migrations 
of  the  Pelafgi,  that  the  firft  who  imported 
arts  into  Greece,  and,  among  other  arts,  as 
may  be  fiippofed,  the  art  of  language,  were 
a  people  who  came  from  the  eaft.  And  to 
me  it  appears  evident,  both  from  the  reafon 
of  the  thing,  and  from  hiftory,  that  not  on¬ 
ly  all  arts  and  fciences  came  from  the  eaft, 
but  even  the  race  of  men  who  peopled  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  brought  with  them  thofe  arts, 
and,  among  others,  language,  without  which 
they  could  not  fubfift  in  the  ruder  climate 
and  more  barren  foil  of  Europe,  as  I  have 
fhewn  in  the  preceeding  hook.  It  remains, 
therefore,  either  that  they  are  all  three  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  fame  mother-language,  or,  what 
I  think  more  probable,  the  Greek  is  imme¬ 
diately  derived  from  the  Teutonic  or  Go¬ 
thic.  But,  whichever  of  thefe  two  is  the 
truth ;  or,  even  if  we  ffiould  fuppofe  that 
the  Teutonic,  or  its  parent  the  Gothic,  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  ;  if  the  affinity  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  languages  be  fuch  as  I  am  en¬ 
deavouring  to  ilicw  it  is,  and  if  the  Celtic 
be  originally  the  fame  language  with  the 
Gothic  3  it  follows,  of  neceffary  confequence. 
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that  the  fame  language,  or  dialeds  of  the 
fame  language,  were  fpoken  over  the  greateft 
part  of  Europ  e,  and  a  great  part  of  Afia. 

As  to  the  Oriental  languages,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Syriac,  Chal- 
dale,  and  Arabic,  have  all  fuch  an  affinity, 
that  either  one  of  them  muff  be  the  parent- 
language  of  the  reft,  or  they  muft  be  all 
children  of  fome  common  parent ;  and  if 
it  could  be  proved,  that  they  are  conneded 
with  the  Greek,  or  Gothic,  or  its  offspring 
the  Teutonic,  we  fhould  in  that  way  extend 
the  language,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  fpoken  in  Europe,  and  over  the  north 
of  Afia,  into  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Arabia,  and  Chaldea. 

And  this  connection  betwixt  thofe  eaft- 
ern  and  weftern  languages  the  learned  in 
the  Hebrew  have  endeavoured  to  make  out 
by  comparing  that  language  with  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  with  the  moil  antient  dia¬ 
led  of  the  Greek,  viz.  the  Latin.  That 
the  Latin  is  a  dialed  of  the  Greek,  is  well 
known  to  every  fcholar;  and  that  it  is  the 
moil  antient  dialed  now  extant,  is  evident 
from  the  following  confiderations :  imo> 
There  are  preferred  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  many  words  which  we  are  fure  were 
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antiently  Greek  words,  though  now  obfo- 
lete  in  that  language*.  2 do>  The  termina¬ 
tion  in  the  canine  letter  r  is  much  ufed  in 
Latin,  and  was  alfo  very  frequent  in  the 
antient  Greek ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  the  Greeks, 
in  later  times,  fubftituted  the  as  being  a 
pleafanter  found  ~j\  3 tio,  Even  the  inflection 
of  nouns  and  verbs  appears  to  have  been  the 
fame  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it  is  now  in 
the  Latin  t.  4 to.  The  Latin  alphabetical 

*  Thus  porcus  was  antiently  a  Greek  word  for  a  hog  j 
and  A  vivos  or  a  xvog  was  the  old  -word  for  l ana,  wool ;  in 
place  of  which  they  afterwards  ufed  the  word  egtav, 
vide  Salmaf  De  Hellenijl .  And  the  antient  name  of  the 
Greek  nation,  which  was  loft  in  their  own  language 
even  before  the  days  of  Homer,  was  preferved  in  the 
Latin;  I  mean  the  name  of  r gaixot  or  r^xioi,  by  which 
they  were  called,  long  before  Hellen,  the  fon  of  Deucalion, 
gave  them  his  name.  See  Prideaux  in  marmor ,  Arund . 

P*  1 3 1  * 

•f-  This  appears  from  a  decree  of  the  Spartan  fenate, 

preferved  to  us  by  Severinus  Boeiius ,  in  his  treatife  of 
mufic.  This  decree  is  againft  one  Timotheus,  a  mufician, 
who  had  made  fome  alterations  upon  their  lyre;  and  in  it 
the  mufician  is  called  TiyoGiov,  inftead  of  Tiyofoog;  M;Ajjc-<- 
cg,  inftead  of  MiXycriog ;  and  we  have  rxg  c&xoa%,  in  place  of 
rag  ecxoxg';  and  through  the  whole  decree,  in  place  of  the 
final  <r,  which  was  ufed  in  later  times,  there  is  a  g. 

t  In  the  cafes  of  nouns  this  is  evident :  As,  for  ex~ 
ample,  ctnyog,  or  animus,  the  Ionic  genitive  is  a.'iiyoio> 
(afterwards  contracted  into  c&vzyts),  which  very  proba¬ 
bly  was  of  del  and3  leaving  gut  thg  nr  ft  vowel  of 
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characters,  we  know,  are  the  fame  with  the 
antient  Greek.  “  Formes  literis  Latinis, 
quse  veterrimis  Grsecorum,5’  fays  Tacitus  in 
his  Annals ,  lib.  2.  And  Pliny  fays  the  fame 
thing,  appealing  to  a  monument  that  was  ex¬ 
tant  in  his  time “  Veteres  literas  Grscas 
u  fuiflfe  eafdem  pene  quas  nunc  funt  Latinse, 
“  indicio  erit  Delphica  tabula  antiqui  seris, 
u  quae  eft  hodie  in  palatio,  dono  principum 
<c  Minervse  dicata.”  Nat.  Hiflor .  lib.  7.  c.  58. 
Now,  thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other 

than  the  Pelafgic  letters  of  which  Diodorus 

/ 

the  diphthong,  anui,  as  in  Latin.  And  accordingly  in 
the  dative  plural  it  is  otvipotg.,  in  Latin  anbms:  And,  in 
the  accufative,  the  Latins  ufe  the  lowing  letter  m  for  the 
termination,  and  fay  animumy  which  it  is  very  probable 
the  antient  Greeks  did  likewife  ;  but  they  afterwards 
foftened  the  m  into  n,  and  laid  anno ».  And,  with  refpedt 
the  verbs,  whoever  compares  the  prefent  of  the  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  Latin  verb  lego ,  with  the  fame  tenfe  of  the 
Greek  verb  a efa>  in  the  Doric  dialed!,  will  find  hardly  any 
difference,  except  that  the  Latins,  in  place  of  the  dipth- 
thong  «,  ufe  the  fimple  vowel  /,  throwing  afide,  as  in 
the  former  inftance,  the  firfl  vowel  of  the  diphthong. 
Then  the  Greeks  terminate  the  third  perfon  fmgular  with 
a  vowel;  whereas  the  Latins  terminate  it  with  the  con- 
fonant  t.  And,  lafily ,  the  Greeks,  in  like  manner,  termi¬ 
nate  their  third  perfon  plural  with  a  vowel,  for  they 
fay  Agfflvr <,  afterwards  foftened  into  A whereas  the 
Latins  fay  legunt ;  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  was  like* 
wife  tjie  aaus&t  Greek  termination. 
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Siculus  fpeaks,  lib .  3./).  236.  edit .  Wejfeling*\ 
and  in  which  he  fays  Linus  and  Orpheus 
wrote  their  poems.  Thefe  appear  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  Pelafgi,  before  Cadmus 
brought  into  Greece  the  Phoenician  letters, 
from  which  the  modern  Greek  alphabet  is 
undoubtedly  derived.  As  therefore  the  La¬ 
tin  alphabet  is  the  fame  with  the  antient 
Greek  alphabet,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
their  language  alfo  is  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  antient  Greek  language. 
For  I  believe  it  has  very  feldom  happened, 
that  two  nations  fpeaking  languages  entire¬ 
ly  different,  have  ufed  the  fame  alphabeti¬ 
cal  character.  But,  laftly ,  there  is  the  greateft 
reafon  to  believe,  that  both  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  got  their  language,  as  well  as  their 
characters,  from  the  Pelafgi.  With  refpeCt 
to  the  Greeks,  one  part  of  that  nation,  viz, 
the  Dorians,  were,  as  Herodotus  informs  us, 
Pelafgi;  and  therefore  no  doubt  fpoke  the 
Pelafgic  language;  and  as  to  the  Ionians, 
who  made  the  other  half,  we  have  already 
feen,  that  all  the  Greeks  were  firft  taught 
the  arts  of  life  by  this  wandering  people : 
And,  among  other  arts  which  they  introdu¬ 
ced  among  them,  it  is  highly  probable  their 

/ 

language  was  onej  for?  allowing  that  the 
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Greek  favages  had  then  fome  ufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  yet  as  the  Pelafgi  were  the  governin 
people  among  them,  and  gave  them  hot 
laws  and  religion  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  they  would  adopt  the  language  of  their 
governors,  and  of  a  people  fo  much  fuperior 
to  them  in  every  thing;  efpeciallyif  we  con* 
fider  that  it  muft  have  been  a  language 
much  better  than  the  jargon  they  fpoke. 
Nor  is  this  mere  conjecture ;  for  we  are  told 
by  Herodotus,  that,  while  the  Pelafgi  were 
the  governing  people  in  Attica,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  there  fpoke  the  Peialgic  language  'j\ 

*  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft 
people  in  Greece  who  facrihced  and  prayed  to  the  gods; 
and  it  was  from  them,  fays  he,  that  the  Greeks  or  HeR 
lens  learned  the  names  of  the  feveral  gods.  They  alfo 
inftituted  the  Samothracian  myfteries,  the  mod  antient  ia 
Greece,  lib*2.e.  51.  6"  52.  in  fhort,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Greeks  got  from  the  Pelafgi,  religion,  government, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  arts  of  life. 

■\  Lib.  i.c  57.  It  is  true  Herodotus  in  this  palfage 
fays,  that  the  Athenians,  after  they  had  driven  out  the 
Pelafgi,  unlearned  their  language,  and  learned  in  the 
place  ot  it  the  Greek  or  Hellenic.  But  how  a  whole  na- 
l  tion  could  change  its  language,  without  other  conque¬ 
rors  coming  among  them  in  the  place  of  the  Pelafgi, 
j  and  teaching  them  their  language,  (which  was  not  the 
1  cafe),  he  has  not  explained;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  poffible 
l  to  explain  it.  But  Herodotus  here  proceeds  upon  the 
I  fuppofiiion  that  the  Hellenic  and  Pelafgic  languages 
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And  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  the  cafe 
in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  they 
were  the  mafters.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  reft,  got 
their  language  from  the  Pelafgi.  And  with 
refpeft  to  the  Homans,  it  is  certain  that  this 
fame  people,  the  Pelafgi,  were  among  the 
moll  antient  inhabitants  of  Latium  and  the 
adjoining  country,  of  whom  there  is  any  me- 

were  different,  and  that  the  Pelafgic  was  a  barbarous 
language  ;  of  which  the  only  proof  he  gives  is,  that  two 
Pelafgic  cities  which  he  names,  one  in  Italy,  and  the  o- 
iher  near  the  Hellefpont,  fpoke  a  barbarous  language, 
that  is,  a  language  different  from  the  Greek  of  his  time. 
But  this  does  not  prove,  that  their  language  may  not 

have  been  the  original  language  of  Greece,  if  we  confi- 
der  how  much  the  Greeks  had  at  that  time  improved  and 

polifhed  their  language  ;  whilft  thcfe  two  cities,  living  in 
the  midfc  of  barbarous  nations,  though  they  preferred 
their  language,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  any 
improvement  upon  it.  I  am  perfuaded,  if  Herodotus 
had  heard  the  Latin  of  thofe  days  fpoken,  he  would  like- 
wife  have  pronounced  it  a  barbarous  language,  though 
it  certainly  be  a  dialed  of  the  Greek,  but  a  very  antient 
one.  But  what  evidently  fhews  that  Herodotus  is  mif- 
taken  in  this  hypothecs  of  his  concerning  the  difference 
of  the  two  languages,  is  what  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that 
one  half  of  the  Greek  nation,  viz.  the  Dorians,  were  a 
Pelafgic  nation.  Now,  though  the  Athenians  may  have 
changed  their  language  after  the  Pelafgi  left  them,  it  is 

impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pelafgi  would  alfo  change 
theirs  and  yet  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  doubted. 
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mory  prefervcd  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  carried  their  arts  with  them  into  Italy, 
as  they  did  into  Greece,  and  among  others 
their  language:  And  as  we  cannot  fuppofe 
the  favages  that  inhabited  Latium  in  thofe 
days  to  have  been  lefs  barbarous  or  ignorant 
than  the  lavages  of  Greece,  I  think  it  can  be 
as  little  doubted  that  they  iikewife  learned 


that  the  Doric  is  the  fame  language  with  the  Ionic  or  At - 
tic,  only  a  different  dialed!.  And  if  any  further  proof 
were  neceffary,  Herodotus  himfelf  has  alfo  furnifhed  it; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  the  Pelafgi  not  only  taught  the 
Greeks  the  names  of  their  particular  deities,  but  firft 
gave  them  the  general  name  of  Qn>t,  lib.  2,  c.  52. ;  and  he 
informs  us  for  what  reafon  they  gave  them  that  name. 
Now  0 £05  is  certainly  as  much  a  Greek  word  as  any,  tno’ 
it  be  likely  that  tne  old  Pelafgi  word  was  dens ,  as  it  is 
in  Latin  ;  but  the  later  Greeks  thought  that  the  change 
of  the  that  is,  the  middle  letter  betwixt  the  r  and  the 
B-,  into  the  afpirate,  made  the  found  fuller  and  better. 
In  fhort,  it  appears,  that  though  Herodotus  was  in  o- 
ther  refpeeb  much  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  he  could  not  part  with  that  favourite  no¬ 
tion  of  theirs,  That  the  lonians ,  of  which  race  he  was 
himfelf,  and  whom  he  confiders  as  the  genuine  Hellens 
or  Greeks,  were  aborigines  in  Greece,  and  that  their  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  themfelves,  was  of  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

*  See  Dionyf.  Perieget.  rs.  347.  et  ibi  Eujlath.  where 
we  learn  that  the  Greeks,  who  came  to  Italy  with  Evan- 
der,  were  Pelafgi. 
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every  thing  from  the  Pelafgi.  It  therefore 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  evident  as  any  thing 
of  fo  remote  antiquity  can  be,  that  the  La¬ 
tin  language  is  a  dialed  of  the  antient  Fe- 
lafgic,  and  confequently  of  the  antient  Greek, 
which,  as  I  have  fhewn,  was  the  fame  with 
the  Pelafgic.  It  is  therefore  in  this  mo  ft 
antient  dialed:  of  Greek  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  feek  for  the  affinity  betwixt  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  And  this  I  find  is  the  opini¬ 
on  of  a  man  very  learned  in  language,  Tho- 
maffin  in  his  preface  to  his  Gloflary;  for 
whofe  opinion  in  this  matter  I  have  the  great¬ 
er  regard,  that  he  confefles  he  was  once  of 
another  opinion,  and  believed  that  there  was 
a  greater  conformity  betwixt  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  than  betwixt  the  Latin  and  He¬ 
brew;  but  had  changed  that  opinion  upon  a 
more  diligent  and  accurate  ftudy  of  the  three 
languages. 

As  I  do  not  underftand  the  Hebrew,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  for  myfelf  of  the  af¬ 
finity  betwixt  the  two  languages.  But,  be- 
fides  the  multitude  of  words  agreeing  both 
in  found  and  fenfe,  which  are  common  to 
the  two  languages,  and  of  wThich  there  is  a 
large  catalogue  to  be  feen  in  a  work  publifh- 
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ed  not  long  ago,  entitled,  Graeca  et  Latina 
lingua  Hebraizantes  *5  in  all  which,  I  can¬ 
not  fuppofe,  that  fo  many  learned  men  are 
miftaken  ;  there  are  three  things  which  I  ob- 
ferve:  j y?,  That  the  names  of  the  gods  in 

Latin,  fiich  as  Minerva,  Neptune,  Venus, 
Ceres,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  their 
names  in  the  antient  Pelafgic,  (the  antient 
Greeks  having,  as  was  before  faid,  got  the 
names  of  the  Gods  from  the  Pelafgi),  though 
dilufed  by  the  later  Greeks,  are  allowed  by  all 
the  learned  in  thofe  matters  to  be  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  or  Hebrew  origin  ~j\  And  the  gene¬ 
ral  name  which  both  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
gave  to  the  gods,  viz.  0^,  or  Deus ,  is  of  He¬ 
brew  extraction  :  For,  as  Herodotus  in¬ 
forms  us,  lib .  2.  cap .  52.  it  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  of  which  they  after¬ 
wards  made  rtfaut,  denoting,  that  the  gods 
arranged  and  put  every  thing  in  order.  Now, 
in  this  fenfe,  is  plainly  a  Hebrew  J  root, 

*  It  is  publiftied  at  Venice  ill  the  year  1764;  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  Ogerius . 

-j-  Vid.  Bochart.  Geograph.  Baer. — Selden.  de  diis  Syriis. 
— Voffms  de  Idololatr.  —-Huetii  Demon.  Evangelic. 

±  The  common  derivation  of  the  word  S-go?  and  it  is 
given,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  even  by  Plato  in  the  Craly - 
lus,  is  from  S-za,  curro,  importing,  that  the  fir  ft  gods  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  were  the  celeftial  bodies,  from  whofp 
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as  I  am  informed,  with  a  Greek  termination, 
fignifving,  difpofuit ,  defignavit ,  determina - 

motion  the  general  name  of  gods  was  derived.  But  I  am 
perfuaded  Herodotus’s  etymology  is  the  true  one.  For 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  religion  which  the  Pelafgi 
taught  the  Greeks  was  of  that  kind  :  But,  on  the  con* 
trary,  if  we  can  believe  Herodotus,  it  was  the  religion  of 
Egypt  that  the  Pelafgi  imported  into  Greece,  which  was 
very  different,  at  lead  at.  that  time,  from  the  religion  of 
the  antient  Germans  and  Perfians,  who  worfhipped  only 
the  celeftial  bodies  and  the  elements.  For  Jupiter,  whofe 
worfhip  the  Pelafgi  introduced  into  Greece,  from  whence 
he  is  called  by  Homer,  Z*y;  lliXotrfixos ,  was  certainly  nei¬ 
ther  fun  nor  moon,  nor  any  of  the  ftars  or  elements 

-  ) 

but  a  human  perfonage,  whofe  birth  the  Greeks,  with 
their  ufual  vanity,  afcribed  to  their  own  country,  and 
particularly  to  Crete,  from  whence,  it  is  likely,  that  the 
Pelafgi  brought  the  worfhip  of  him  to  Greece;  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  was  originally  of  Egypt, 
the  parent- country  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  And 
what  I  have  faid  of  the  human  extraction  of  Jupiter,  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  all  the  gods  of  Greece:  For,  as  Hero¬ 
dotus  tells  us,  they  were  all  ;  Herodot. 

b.ib.  i.  cap.  131.  where  we  may  obferve,  in  paffing,  that 
Herodotus  appears  to  forget  here  his  ufual  caution  in, 
fpeaking  of  religious  things,  concerning  which  his  com¬ 
mon  laying  is,  TaJ]oc  /xoi  tvcflopix  xcacr^jy.  For  that  the 
objeds  of  the  popular  worfhip  in  Greece  were  of  human 
extraction,  was  one  of  the  chief  points  revealed  to  the 
initiated  in  the  myfteries.  This  Cicero  has  very  plainly 
told  us  :  Quia  ?  Totum  prope  cceium,  ne  plures  perfequar, 
itonne  humano  genere  completum  eft?  Si  vero  fcrutari 
vetera,  et  ex  his  ea,  quse  fcriptores  Grseciae  prodiderunt, 
eruere  coner,  ipfi  illi  majorum  gentium  dii  qui  haben- 
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vit,  &c.  which  perfectly  agrees  with  Hero¬ 


dotus’s  etymology 


2 dly.  The  names  of  the  feveral  countries 
and  i (lands  of  Greece  are  undoubtedly  of 
Phoenician  or  Hebrew  extraction  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  mod  antient  race  among  them, 
according  to  Herodotus,  I  mean  the  name 
ixevig,  or  Javans ,  by  which  name  we  are  told 
the  barbarians  did  antiently  call  all  the 
Greeks,  and  by  which  the  Orientals  at  this 
day  call  them,  is  undoubtedly  a  Hebrew  word  ; 
For  Javan  is  the  name  of  the  fon  of  Japhet, 
who  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Noah  f. 

tur,  hinc  a  nobis  profecti  in  coslum  reperientur.  Quaere, 
quorum  demonftrantur  fepulchra  in  Graecia,  remi- 
nifeere,  quoniam  es  initiatus,  quss  tradantur  myfteriis ; 
turn  denique,  quam  hoc  late  pateat,  intelliges.  Tu/cul. 
Difp.  Lib  t.  cap.  1  3.  See  alfo  the  fame  author,  de  Nat.  Dear. 
Lib.  1.  cap.  42  ;  and  other  paffages  quoted  from  other 
authors  by  Dr  Warburton,  in  his  very  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  work  of  the  Divine  Legat.lib  2.  §.4  pag.  160. 

*  Herodotus's  words  are,  Tr^atruvo/xxcrxv  Qpsxg  xtto 

Totcvla,  ot(  x.o<rpct>  $-gyj rx  Trxilx  x.xi  7rot<rxg 

ve/xccs  &x,oi> ;  that  is,  they  difpofed,  affigned,  and  diftri- 
buted  every  thing.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
work  publifhed  at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Squire ,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  St  David’s,  in  the  year  1  741,  entitled,  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek  language,  p.  148. 

f  See  the  above-mentioned  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  Greek  Language,  p.  J44.  &  151. 
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Lajlly ,  The  fimilarity  of  termination  be¬ 
twixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin,  or  old  Pe- 
lafgic,  is  to  me  a  convincing  proof  of  the  af¬ 
finity  of  the  languages.  For  underftanding 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  conlidered,  that  there 
are  three  marks  of  affinity  betwixt  langua¬ 
ges.  Th z  firji  is,  The  fimilarity  of  the  found 
of  words  fignifying  the  fame  thing  in  both 
languages  ;  2 dlyr  The  fimilarity  of  termina¬ 
tion  in  particular;  and,  lajlly ^  Similarity  of 
flection,  in  forming  cafes,  genders,  number?, 
and  tenfes.  If  the  words  have  only  the  firft 


the  two  languages  is  remote ;  and  all  we 
can  fay  in  fuch  a  cafe  is,  that  either  the  one 
language  is  derived  from  the  other,  but  has 
undergone  much  alteration  iince  it  came  off 
from  the  flock ;  or  that  they  are  both,  derived 
from  the  fame  parent-language,  but,  like 
ftreams  from  the  fame  fountain,  have  di¬ 
vided;  and,  wandering  far  from  the  fource, 
have  afliimed  very  different  appearances. 
But  if,  befides  this  firfh  mark,  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  have  likewife  the  fecund,  the  connec¬ 
tion  becomes  much  greater  :  For  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  words  is  a  charadleriflical  mark, 
either  of  likenefs  or  of  difference  betwixt 
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languages  *.  Thus  the  Englifh  and  Italian, 
having  fuch  different  terminations,  the  one 
ending  its  words  moftly  in  confonants,  the 
other  in  vowels,  we  readily  conclude  them 
to  be  languages  of  different  lineage  and  ex¬ 
traction;  whereas  the  Dutch,  German,  Swe¬ 
dish,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  ter¬ 
minating  their  words  moftly  in  confonants, 
we  conclude  them  to  have  been  originally 
from  the  fame  ftock  with  the  Englifh  f.  Bat 
if  the  third  mark  of  relemblance  likewife 
concur,  and  if  the  fledtion  be  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  then  we  pronounce,  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  that  they  are  either  the  fame 
language,  or  dialects  of  the  lame  language, 
very  near  akin  to  one  another.  But  if  the 
refemblance  of  the  fledtion  is  not  fo  obvious, 

*  Herodotus,  Lih .  i.  cap.  139.  very  properly  obferves  it 
as  a  peculiar  mark  of  difference  betwixt  the  Perfian  and 
Greek  languages,  that  all  the  Perfian  words  termina¬ 
ted  in  g-;  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  any  thing  thatdittin- 
guifhes  languages  more  than  the  difference  of  termina¬ 
tion. 

<  • 

-j*  One  of  the  moft  diftinguifhing  marks  of  difference 
betwixt  the  diale&s  of  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Greek  or 
Batin,  is,  that  thofe  dial  efts  terminate  a  great  many  of 
their  words  with  afperated  confonants ;  whereas  the 
Greek  and  Latin  terminate  none  in  that  way. 
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it  is  only  the  learned  in  the  grammatical  art, 
who  have  obferved  attentively  the  changes 
which  languages  undergo  in  paffing  from 
one  people  to  another,  that  will  difcover  the 
two  languages  to  have  been  originally  the 
fame.  In  this  way  the  Latin  is  difcovered 
to  be  a  dialed  of  the  Greek.  Whereas  the 
later  dialeds  of  that  language,  fuch  as  the 
Ionic,  Attic,  Doric,  and  Eolic,  are  known, 
at  firft  fight,  to  be  dialeds  of  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage,  as  readily  as  the  dialeds  fpoken  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  feveral  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  are  known  to  belong  all  to 
the  fame  language. 

To  apply  thefe  general  obfervations  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Latin:  They  have  the  firff 
mark  of  refemblance  in  a  great  many  words; 
and  it  is  likely  it  would  have  been  found  in 
many  more,  if  there  were  as  many  books 
extant  in  Hebrew  as  there  are  in  Latin.  But 
in  Hebrew  there  is  only  one  book,  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contain  all  the  words 
of  the  language,  if  it  were  a  much  larger 
book  than  it  is.  And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
from  the  way  that  the  roots  of  this  language 

are  compofed,  that  it  contains  but  a  final! 
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part  even  of  them  As  to  the  fie&ion,  it 
is,  to  be  fure,  very  different  in  the  two  lan¬ 
guages.  But  we  are  to  confider,  that  flec¬ 
tion  is  the  chief  part  of  the  grammatical  art; 
and  therefore,  when  we  fee  two  languages 
differing  in  fledfion,  we  are  not  from  thence 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  languages  origi¬ 
nally  different,  but  that,  after  they  were  di¬ 
vided  from  one  another,  and  came  to  be 
fpoken  by  different  nations,  thofe  nations  fol¬ 
lowed  different  rules  of  art,  in  cultivating 
and  improving  their  feveral  languages;  fo 
that,  from  the  fame  materials,  languages 
were  formed  in  appearance  very  different, 
though  originally  the  fame.  For  ftedfion, 
or  analogy ,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  gives 
what  may  be  called  the  form  to  languages ; 
and  makes  them  appear  fo  different,  that  it 
is  only  the  critical  eye  that  can  fee  the  re- 
femblance.  But  by  the  means  of  the  termi¬ 
nation,  the  relation  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and 
Latin  appears  evident  :  For,  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  by  all  the  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  that,  if 

*  The  radical  words  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  ;  whereas  the  combination  of  the 
feveral  confonants  in  triads  will  produce  above  ten  thou- 
fand.  See  the  book  above  quoted,  De  Graecae  et  Latinae 
linguae  cum  Heir  aka  affinitate,  p,  53. 
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not  all,  by  farthegreateft  part  of  the  words  in 
that  language  terminate  in  conlbnants.  Now 
a  great  part  of  the  Latin  words  end  in  confo- 
nants :  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  fimple  confo-* 
nants  (I  mean  fuch  as  are  not  afpirated)  that 
does  not  terminate  fome  one  Latin  word.  For 
as  toy’,  it  is  an  afpirated  consonant,  approach¬ 
ing  in  found  to  the  Greek  0;  and  as  to  the 
gi  though  no  word  terminate  in  it,  it  is  very 
near  of  kin  to  the  e,  which  terminates  feve- 
ral  words,  and  indeed  may  be  accounted  the 
fame  found;  and  accordingly,  in  theantient 

gi 

as  in  the  Duihan  infcription,  leciones  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  legiones ,  and  exf octant  for  effugiunt ; 
and  indeed,  from  its  order  in  the  alphabet, 
we  may  know,  that  it  once  anfwered  to  the 
Greek  y.  As  to  />,  though  it  is  not  ufed  in  the 
end  of  any  word  as  the  Latin  is  written  at 
jprefent,  yet  we  know,  that,  according  to  the 
old  orthography,  it  was  frequently  ufed  for 
by  to  which  it  is  fo  near  akin,  even  in  the 
end  of  words*  Thus  they  faid  ap  for  the 
prepofition  ab ,  which  is  juft  the  Greek 
without  the  final  vowel.  And  as  to  the 
it  is  ufed  for  the  Greek  with  fome  varia- 


Latin  monuments  cis  commonly  ufed  for 
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tion,  it  is  likely,  in  the  found,  which  it  is 
not  eafv  to  explain.  And  in  the  old  Latin, 
there  are  ftilfmore  words  to  be  found  termi¬ 
nating  in  confonants.  In  the  prefent  Latin 
there  are  but  few  words  which  end  in  d; 

i  t  '  , 

but  there  were  more  in  the  old  Latin ;  for  in 
the  Duilian  monument,  infiead  of  populo  we 
find  populod ;  in  (lead  of Jhitmticu jententiad. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Greek  language, 
as  we  have  it  at  prefent,  there  is  no  noun 
terminating  in  a  mute  confonant,  as  Arif- 
totle  has  obferved  nor  indeed  any  word, 
fo  far  as  I  can  recoiled:,  unlefs  the  prepofi- 
tion  But  even  this  prepofition,  before 
a  vowel,  is  written  Mb  and  as  it  was  fo  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Latins,  I  fhould  incline  to 
think,  that  *1  was  like  wife  the  Greek  word, 
and  the  T  was  only  elided,  for  the  fake  of 
better  found,  when  a  confonant  followed  it. 
Nor  does  any  of  the  liquids  terminate  words 
in  Greek,  except  *  and  ^  as  Ariftotle  like- 
wife  has  obferved ;  and  but  very  few  end  in 
h  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve  before. 

But  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  not  always  fo 
among  the  Greeks;  and  that  while  their 


*  Poetic,  c.  2\. 
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dialed  was  nearer  to  the  old  Pelafgic,  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  foften  the  found  of  it, 
and  to  vary  the  terminations  or  it  by  inflec¬ 
tion,  they  had  as  many  words  ending  in 
mute  confonants  as  the  Latins.  Thus,  as  I 
obferved  before,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  in  place 
of  toyoylt,  they  faid  of  old  a gf0vT,  as  the  La¬ 
tins  fay;  in  place  of  UiXl)  fteA  ;  and  inftead 
of  ClTTOy  they  ufed  the  Latin  prepoiition 
or  *6.  And  yet,  notwithflanding  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  termination  betwixt  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  fame  learned  men  *  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Greek  refembles  the  Hebrew 
more  than  the  Latin.  But,  befides  the  re- 
femblance  of  termination,  which,  as  I  have 
obferved,  is  a  ftrong  mark  of  affinity  be¬ 
twixt  two  languages,  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  the  old  Pelafgic  would  undergo  lefs 
change  in  Italy,  and  be  lefs  cultivated  and 
improved,  than  it  was  in  Greece,  and  con- 
fequently  have  the  greater  refemblance  to 
the  Hebrew. 

I  have  in  lifted  the  more  upon  this  like— 
nefs  of  termination  betwixt  the  Hebrew 
and  Latin,,  that  I  think  it  has  not  been  fuf- 

*  See  Ggerius  Ds  linguae  Graecae  et  Latina?  cum  Hehra- 
ica  affinitatc* 
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ficiently  attended  to  by  learned  men  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  fo  flrong  a  mark  of  re- 
femblance,  that  it  is  very  near  as  clear  a 
proof  of  the  Latin  being  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  as  of  our  Engliffi  being  derived 
from  the  Gothic :  For  the  flection  in  thefe 
two  laft-meationed  languages  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent;  and  it  is  as  much  by  the  likenefs 
of  the  termination,  as  by  the  fimilarity  of 
the  found  of  the  words  in  other  refpeCts, 
that  we  know  them  to  be  fo  near  akin. 

If  any  more  arguments  were  wanting  to 
prove  the  affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  or  old 
Pelafgic,  and  the  Hebrew,  this  alone,  I 
think,  might  fuffice,  that  as  the  Pelafgi  came 
from  Alia,  they  muft  have  fpoken  fome 
Afiatic  language.  Now  we  know,  that  the 
dialeCts  that  were  fpoken  in  that  part  of  Afia, 
fuch  as  the  Syriac,  Phoenician,  and  Chal- 
daic,  are  all  connected  with  the  Hebrew. 

If  the  reader  is  fatisfied  of  the  connection 
betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin,  it  will 
follow  of  confequence,  that  the  Hetrufcan 
language  is  alfo  connected  with  the  He¬ 
brew.  For  it  is  evident,  from  the  monu- 
ments  of  that  once  great  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion  ftill  extant,  particularly  the  Tabulae  Eu - 
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gubinae  %  that  their  language  was  the  fame,, 
or  a  dialed:  of  the  fame  language  with  the 
Pelafgic  or  Latin  ;  and  the  connedion  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  fame  way  as  the  connedion  be¬ 
twixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Pelafgic,  namely 
from  the  origin  of  the  people,  who  came 
from  Afia,  as  well  as  the  Pelafgi,  being  o- 
riginally  Lydians,  as  Herodotus  has  inform¬ 
ed  us. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  not  only  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia,  but  the  fouthern 
parts  adjoining  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
Greece,  and  Italy,  and  we  may  fay  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  once  fpoke  the  fame  language,  or  dia- 
leds  of  the  fame  language.  And  the  fad 
appears  to  have  been,  that  in  very  antient 
times  a  language  of  art  has  been  formed  in 
one  or  other  of  thole  countries,  or  in  fome 
country  adjoining  to  them,  and  by  degrees 
has  been  propagated  over  Europe  and  Afia, 
even  to  nations  the  moil  barbarous.  And 
it  is  in  this  way,  that  we  are  to  account 
for  fuch  barbarians  as  the  Laplanders  and 

*  See  with  refpeft  to  thefe  tables  the  Mufeum  Hetruf ’* 
cum  of  Gorrns,  and  the  CoIIe&ion  of  Hetrufcan  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  lately  publilhed  in  fo  fplendid  a  form  by  Mr  Hamil¬ 
ton ,  voL  i.  ^.48. 
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Greenlanders  fpeaklng  a  language  of  art. 
Nor  is  this  propagation  of  language  to 
be  much  wondered  at,  when  we  confider 

1 

that  the  fame  language,  which  is  fpoken  in 
New-Zealand,  is  now  difcovered  to  be 
fpoken  in  the  Ifland  of  Otaheite  in  the  South 
Sea,  feparated  from  it  by  two  thoufand  miles 
of  ocean. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  parent-coun¬ 
try  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  at  lead:  to  this 
weftern  part  of  the  world,  I  mean  Egypt  ? 
What  was  the  language  fpoken  there?  Was 
it  peculiar  to  them?  Or  was  it  borrowed 
from  any  of  their  neighbours?  Or  did 
their  neighbours  borrow  from  them  ?  This 
is  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry,  and  well  de« 
ferves  a  chapter  by  itfelf. 


Vol.  I. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Egyptians*— That 
the  Pelafgi  got  their  Language  from  E- 
gypt ,  and  brought  it  into  Greece . — That 
the  Athenians  'were  a  Colony  of  the  E- 
gyptians* — That  Egypt  'was  a  Country 
* very  proper  for  propagating  or  for  in¬ 
venting  a  Language .  No  U niverfal 

Language  now  exifting . 

IT  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the 
Egyptian  nation  was  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity,  compared  at  ieaft  with  any  nation 
in  Europe  :  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
in  antient  hiflory,  than  that  Egypt  was  a 
great  kingdom,  flourilhing  in  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  religion,  and  policy,  while  Europe 
was  inhabited,  if  at  all  inhabited,  only  by 
favages.  The  only  nation  in  Europe  in 
antient  times  that  had  any  pretenfions  to 
antiquity  was  the  Greek:  But  the  wifer 
even  among  them  confidered  themfelves  as 
shildern,  and  of  yefterday,  compared  with  the 
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Egyptians.  Plato  fays,  that  they  had  no 
memory  of  any  thing  beyond  a  thoufand, 
or  at  moft  two  thoufand  years  before  his 
time;  whereas,  if  we  can  believe  that  moft 
diligent  and  accurate  hiftorian  Herodotus, 
the  Egyptians  had  not  only  traditions,  but 
records,  viz.  their  facred  books,  that  went 
back  above  eleven  thoufand  years  before 
that  time.  And  befides  thofe  books,  they 
had  a  chronological  record,  fuch  as  I  believe 
was  never  found  in  any  other  nation,  I  mean 
the  ftatues  of  the  high-priefts  of  Jupiter 
in  Thebes,  of  which  Herodotus  faw  himfelf 
to  the  number  of  345,  who  fucceeded  one 
another  from  father  to  fon,  (for  the  prieft- 
hood  in  Egypt  was  hereditary),  from  the 
reign  of  their  firft  king  down  to  Herodo¬ 
tus  And  Plato  fpeaks  of  pieces  of  mu- 

» 

*  Lib.  2.  c.  143.  et  feqq.  They  were  coloffal  ftatues  of 
wood;  every  high-prieft  having  fet  up  one  for  himfelf  du¬ 
ring  his  life.  They  had  been  fhewn  before  to  Hecataeus 
the  hiftorian,  when  he  was  bragging  of  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  reckoning  up  fifteen  anceftors,  and  the 
fixteenth  a  god:  For  the  Greeks  were  vain  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  families,  as  well  as  of  their  nation.  The 
computation  hereof  the  it,ooo  years  is  by  generations, 
three  of  which  Herodotus  reckons  make  ioo  years :  But 
from  what  he  fays  a  little  below  it  appears,  that  they  had 
the  years  of  the  reigns  of  their  feveral  kings  exadlly  fet 
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fic  among  the  Egyptians,  afcribed  to  Ifis, 
which  he  fayS  were  above  ten  thoufand  years 
old  What  number  of  years  the  learned  and 
religious  reader  veil!  think  proper  to  abate  of 
this  account,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  de¬ 
termine;  but  thus  much  I  may  fay,  that,  un- 
lefs  we  believe  Egypt  to  be  a  nation  of 
very  high  antiquity,  we  muft  rejed  the  au¬ 
thority  of  all  antient  hiftory,  facred  as  well 
as  profane. 

Further,  we  are  fare,  from  the  beft  au¬ 
thority,  that  Egypt  was  a  country  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  very  early  times,  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Moles,  who,  we  are  told,  was  inftruded 
in  all  tbs  •wifdom  of  tbs  Egyptians  f. 

down  in  their  facred  books;  for  he  fays,  they  reckoned 
from  Bacchus,  who  was  one  of  the  youngeft  of  their 
gods,  fifteen  thoufand  years,  down  to  Amafis,  the  laft  of 
their  kings  before  thePerfian  conqueft;  and  this  they  laid 
they  were  lure  rs  A oyfouivai,  y.&t  aid  cc7rcypx(pof6evci 

the  meaning  of  which  words,  I  think,  clearly  is,  that 
they  always  computed  and  fet  down  in  their  books  the 
years  of  every  king’s  reign  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
are  other  curious  things  to  be  gathered  from  this  paf- 
fage,  which  is  one  of  the  rnoft  remarkable  in  the  book; 
but  they  are  not  t©  our  prefent  purpofe. 

*  Lib.  2.  De  Legibusjp.  657. 

f  of  the  dpoflles,  chap.  7.  v.  22.  The  word  in  the 
original  is  which  I  do  not  underhand  to  mean 

prudence  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  for  which  the 
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Laftly,  It  is  a  fad,  which  I  think  like- 
wife  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  religion  and 
policy,  arts  and  fciences,  came  originally 
from  Egypt  into  the  different  parts  of  Eu~ 

1 

proper  Greek  word  is  Qpovnnsi  but  knowledge  in  tbe  mod 
hidden  fecrets  of  nature,  and  the  higheft  philofophy. 

I  fhould  not  have  this  opinion  of  the  learning  of  theE- 
gyptians,  if  Ibelievedthe  common  dory  told,  upon  no  bet¬ 
ter  authority,!  believe,  than  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  of 
Pythagoras  having  difcovered  the  47th  proportion  of  the 
firft  book  of  Euclid,  after  he  had  ftudied  geometry  in  E- 
gypt  two  and  twenty  years,  and  learned,  as  is  fuppofed, 
all  that  the  Egyptian  prieds  could  teach  him  of  that 
Science.  If  this  was  fo,  it  is  evident  that  his  maders 
mud  have  been  mere  novices,  in  a  fcience  which  Plato 
conddered  as  a  neceffary  introdu&ion  to  philofophy.  So 
that  their  pretenfions  to  be  fuch  profound  philofophers 
mud  appear  altogether  ridiculous.  But,  how  fhall  we 
reconcile  this,  with  what  Diodorus  Siculus  tells 
us,  of  their  having  made  fuch  progrefs  in  adro- 
nomy,  as  to  calculate  eclipfes,  and  even  the  return  of 
comets?  And  all  authors  agree,  that  they  perfe&ly 
underdood  the  folar  year,  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
Romans  got  from  them,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Julius 
Caefar.  Now,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  neither  in  ab- 
ftradt  geometry,  nor  in  what  is  commonly  called  mixt  ma¬ 
thematics,  fuch  as  adronomy,  can  any  progrefs  be  made 
worth  mentioning,  without  the  knowledge  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  propofition.  Further,  we  have  an  authority  in 
favour  of  their  fkill  in  geometry,  which  it  is  impodible  to' 
rejc6t,  or  explain  away  :  It  is  that  of  Plato  the  philofo- 
pher,  v*ho  redded  among  them  feveral  years,  and  appli- 
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rope :  And  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
conveyed  and  propagated  in  two  feveral 
ways,  and  by  two  feveral  nations  ;  by  the 
Phoenicians  by  fca,  and  the  Pelafgi  by 
land.  Of  thefe  laft,  and  of  their  intercourfe 

ed  liimfclf  very  much  to  the  fludy  of  their  geometry 
and  aflronomy.  He  tells  us,  lib.  7.  de  leg .  pag.  900. 
edit.  Flcinl,  that  the  Egyptians  knew  a  thing,  relating 
to  the  principles  of  geometry,  which  the  Greeks,  even  in 
his  time,  did  not  generally  know,  and  which,  from  what 
he  fays,  I  fhould  imagine  he  only,  and  perhaps  like  wife 
Eudoxus,  who  was  with  him  in  Egypt  fludying  geome¬ 
try,  knew,  tho’  the  ignorance  of  it  was,  he  fays, 
fhameful,  and  not  human,  but  brutilh,  or  j^winijh^  as  he 
cxpreffesit,  kx  xv6pu7rivov.,  ec\ A  nvav  ftuXXov 

par mv.  It  was-  an  ignorance,  fays  he,  that  made  me  blufli, 
not  only  for  myfelf,  but  for  ail  my  countrymen.  And 
■what  is  this  fo  fhameful  ignorance  ?  I  doubt  it  is  that  of 
every  man,  who  has  not  very  accurately  ftudied  geome¬ 
try,  and  underftands,  what  may  be  called  the  metaphyfl- 
cal  principles  of  it.  And  I  very  much  fufpect,  that  we 
Ihould  not  at  this  day  have  known  it,  if  Plato  had  not 
brought  it  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  Euclid  publilhed 
it  in  his  elements.  The  quefticn  is  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  thing,  which  runs  through  geometry  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  all  fciences  of  quantity,  1  mean  ratio ,  whether 
it  can  exifl  betwixt  magnitudes  of  different  kinds,  fucli 
as  length  and  breadth,  compared  with  one  another, 
or  either  of  them,  with  depth.  The  Greeks  in  Plato’s 
time  believed  that  it  might.  But  the  Egyptians  taught 
them  better.  And  accordingly,  Euclid  has  defined  ratio, 
to  be  the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of  the  fame  kind \ 
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with  Egypt,  I  have  faid  fomething  already, 
and  fliall  prefently  fay  more.  And  as  to 
the  Phoenicians,  they  once  dwelt  upon  the 

e<  to  one  another  with  refpedt  to  quantity,”  Aefos  tcrlt  ho 
fcsfetiav  ofcof&vav  y  xc&rx  zryXixohflot  uAAyAx  are ix  Qfczrii  : 

Def.  3.  lib.  5.  Plato,  in  the  fequel  o£  this  paifage,  plainly 
enough  infinuates,  that  the  doctrine  of  incommenfurables 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  but  not  known  to  many 
of  the  Greeks  in  his  time. 

1 

That  all  the  Greeks  were  not  fo  candid  and  ingenuous 
as  Plato,  but  that  many  of  them  a  {fumed  the  merit  of 
inventing  what  they  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  is 
a  fadt  that  cannot  be  controverted.  Herodotus,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  the  dodlrine  of  the  transmigration  of  fouls 
was  an  Egyptian  dodtrine,  fays,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
certain  Greeks  pretended  it  was  their  own,  whofe  names, 
fays  he,  tho’  I  know,  I  will  not  mention;  lib.  2.  cap.  123.  I 
am  unwilling  to  believe,  that  fo  great  a  philofopher  as 
Pythagoras  was  capable  of  fuch  a  deceit.  But  it  is 
well  known,  that  his  followers  afcribed  to  him  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  that  he  taught  them,  tho’  I  doubt 
much,  for  my  own  part,  whether  he  really  invented  any 
thing  of  any  value.  We  are  told  by  Simplicius,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  firft  book  of  Aridotle’s  phyfics,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  knew  a  method  of  fquaring  the  circle,  that 
is,  as  I  underhand  it,  of  coming  as  near  to  it  as  isneceffary 
for  any  practical  ufe.  Now,  I  think  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  wTas  not  invented  either  by  Pytha¬ 
goras  or  any  of  his  followers,  but  that  he  learned 
it  from  his  maders,  the  Egyptian  prieds.  And  if 
they  knew  this,  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
did  not  know  that  the  fquare  of  the  hvpotenufe  in  a 
right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  Tides 
Containing  the  right  angle  ! 
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Red  fea,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  nearer  to 
the  Egyptians ;  and,  if  they  were  not  a 
colony  of  theirs,  had  certainly  a  clofe  inter” 
courfe  with  them,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  learned  to  circumcife  themfelves,  as  the 
fame  author  tells  us  And  it  appears  they 
were  fo  much  connected  with  them  as  to  be 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  their  religi¬ 
on  and  worihip:  For  we  are  told  likewife 
by  Herodotus  that  they  carried  upon  the 
prows  of  their  gallies  an  image  of  the  god 
Vulcan,  fuch  as  that  which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  in  the  adyta  of  their  temples. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  we  are  now 
to  inquire,  Whether  the  art  of  language, 
as  well  as  other  arts,  may  not  have  come  to 
the  Weftern  world  from  Egypt  ?  And  whe¬ 
ther  that  language,  which  I  have  fhewn 
was  univerfal  over  Europe,  and  a  great 
part  of  Afia,  was  not  originally  the  language 
of  Egypt  ? 

If  fuch  was  the  cafe,  the  nations  who 
fpoke  this  language  mu  ft  have  had,  fome 
way  or  other,  a  communication  with  Egypt; 
and  all  or  moft  of  them  had  that  communi¬ 
cation,  if  we  can  believe  the  hiftory  of  the 

*  Lib.  2.  c.  104. 

t  Lib.  3 37. 
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Egyptians,  of  which  Herodotus  has  given 
us  fo  exact  an  account.  For,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  conquefts  of  their  god  Ofiris,  their 
king  Sefoftris  traverfed,  with  a  great  army, 
almoft  all  the  world  that  was  then  known, 
and  left  monuments  of  himfelf  in  feveral 
countries,  fome  of  which  were  ftill  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Among 
other  monuments,  it  is  likely,  he  left  his  lan¬ 
guage  in  feveral  places,  as  he  certainly  did  in 
Colchis,  where  he  left  a  colony,  who,  at 
the  time  Herodotus  wrote,  lived  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  and 
fpoke  their  language.  And,  if  it  be  further 
true,  that  they  planted  a  colony,  not  only 
there,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  Diodorus  informs  us  they  pretended,  in 
that  way  we  can  account  for  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  I  have  mentioned  being  dialefts  of 
the  Egyptian:  For  that  the  Egyptians  learn¬ 
ed  their  language  from  any  of  thofe  other 
nations,  there  is  not,  I  think,  the  leaf!;  proof 
or  probability. 

But,  if  we  fhould  difbelieve  every  thing 
that  the  Egyptians  have  (aid  of  themfelves, 
it  is  impoffible  that  we  can  rejedt  what  the 

f  Lib .  2.  c.  104.  et 
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Greeks  have  told  us  of  their  intercourfe 
with  that  nation,  unlefs  we  have  a  mind  to 
tejed  at  the  fame  time  all  antient  hiftory. 
Now,  according  to  the  Greek  accounts,  they 
had  a  communication  with  Egypt,  not  only 
by  the  means  of  Greek  travellers  into  that 
country,  in  which  way  I  do  not  think  their 
language  was  brought  into  Greece;  but 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  ftrangers  from  that 
country,  who  came  and  fettled  in  Greece, 
and  became  governing  perfons,  and  foun¬ 
ders  of  ftates  there.  Of  this  kind  I  hold 
Deucalion  to  have  been,  and  inachus  the 
firft  king  in  Greece,  as  Danaus  and  Cecrops 
certainly  were;  and  likewife  Cadmus,  who, 
though  he  came  into  Greece  immediately 
from  Phoenicia,  was  originally  from  Egypt. 
But,  befides  thofe  patriarchs  of  the  Greeks, 
as  I  may  call  them,  *  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  Pelafgi,  the  firft  civilizers  of  Greece,  and 
whofe  language  I  think  I  have  proved  was 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  language,  were  ei¬ 
ther  feme  colony  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  by 
intercourfe  with  them,  had  learned,  not 
only  their  religion  and  arts,  but  their  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft  - 
civilizers  of  Greece;  and  I  think  I  have 
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fhewn,  that,  among  other  arts  which  they 
brought  into  Greece,  they  introduced  their 
language.  Further,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
came  from  Alia ;  and  as  to  their  intercourfe 
with  Egypt,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
they  brought  into  Greece  from  Egypt  the 
names  of  the  gods.  And  if  Elerodotus  had 
not  told  us  fo,  from  what  other  country 
than  Egypt  could  they  have  brought  the  gods 
of  Egypt?  And  it  further  appears,  that 
they  not  only  knew  the  popular  religion  of 
the  country,  but  were  initiated  into  their 
myfteries :  For  it  was  from  Egypt  that  they 
brought  the  Samothracian  myfteries,  the  molt 
antient  and  moil  refpedable  of  all  the  Greek 
myfteries.  Thefe  myfteries  were  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Cabiri  %  moft  venerable  deities 
of  Egypt,  into  whofe  temple  none  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  but  the  prieft  f.  The  con- 
clufion  that  I  draw  from  thefe  fads  is,  that 
the  Pelafgi  were  either  one  of  the  many  co¬ 
lonies  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  or  were  fo 
intimately  conneded  with  the  Egyptians  as 
to  have  learned  their  language,  as  well  as 
their  religion  and  arts.. 


*  Herodct.  hi.  2.  c%  51. 
\  Hid.  lib.  3.  c.  37, 
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This  conclufion,  I  think,  muft  appear 
extremely  probable,  efpecially  as  it  is  not 
contradicted  by  any  antient  author;  for 
none  of  them  has  faid  any  thing  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi.  But  the  e- 
vidence  becomes  much  ftronger,  and  in¬ 
deed  amounts  to  a  proof  as  clear  as  can  be 
expected  in  matters  of  fuch  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  if  we  attend  to  what  Herodotus  has 
faid.  That  the  Dorians  were  Pelafgi ;  and 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Dorians  were  from 
Egypt  Now  what  language  can  we  fup- 
pofe  thofe  Egyptians  leaders  to  have  fpoken 
other  than  the  Egyptian  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  the  Dorians  fpoke  a  different 
language  from  their  leaders  ?  For,  fup- 
pofe  they  had  fpoken  a  different  language 
when  thofe  leaders  came  among  them,  it 
is  natural  to  think,  that  the  fame  thing 
would  have  happened  to  the  Dorians,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us  happened  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  when  the  Pelafgi  governed  Athens, 
namely,  that  they  would  adopt  the  language 
of  their  governors.  And  as  to  the  later  E- 
gyptian  ftrangers,  fuch  as  Danaus  or  Cad¬ 
mus,  that  came  into  Greece  after  the  Pelafgi 


f  Hero  dot,  lib.  6.  cap.  53. 
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were  eftablifhed  there,  they  mull  have  un- 
derftood,  and  been  able  to  fpeak,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country ;  otherwife,  I  think, 
it  is  impoilible  that  they  could  have  got 
fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  people  as  to 
become  kings  and  rulers  among  them,  not 
by  force,  which  it  is  certain  they  did  not 
life,  but  by  perfuafion 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  one 
race  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  Dorians,  fpoke 
a  dialed:  of  the  Egyptian  language.  But 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  other  race,  the  lo- 
mans,  whom  only  Herodotus  will  allow  to 
be  the  true  Hellens  or  Greeks?  I  fay,  in 
the  jirjl  place,  that  the  Doric,  and  Attic,  or 
Ionic,  are  clearly  dialeds  of  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage  ;  fo  that,  if  we  admit  the  Doric  to  be 
Egyptian,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  deny  the 
Attic  to  be  fo  likewife.  And  as  to  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Pelafgi  or  Dorians  having  chan¬ 
ged  their  language  after  they  came  into 
Greece,  and  adopted  the  language  of  the 
people  whom  they  governed,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fhew,  that  it  is  without  founda¬ 
tion,  and  contrary  to  all  probability.  But* 

*  See  this  argument  t'ery  well  handled  by  Squire,  in. 
his  Inquiry,  which  I  quoted  before,  into  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  language,/?#.  3 ./>.  173. 
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2 dly,  Suppofe  we  fhould  admit  this  to  have 
happened,  however  improbable,  and  that 
the  Attic  or  Ionic  is  the  true  original  Greek 
language  which  the  Pelafgi  learned  after 
they  came  into  Greece ;  I  fay,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Athens,  the  principal  city  of  the 
Ionians,  was  originally  Egyptian ;  becaufe 
the  Athenians  were  an  Egyptian  colony. 
This  is  a  curious  faQ;  of  antient  hiftory,  not 
commonly  known ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  our 
fubjed:,  I  will  ftate  the  evidence  of  it  at  feme 
length  :  In  doing  which  I  am  affifted  by 
a  French  differtation  on  the  fubjedl,  lately 
publiihed  by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  in 
London. 

And,  in  the  jlrjl  place,  if  we  can  believe 
the  Egyptians  themfelves,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  matter.  For,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  in¬ 
forms  us  among  many  other  colonies 
which  they  pretended  to  have  fettled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  they  faid  the  city 
of  Athens  was  one ;  and  they  were  fo  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  name  the  nome  or  diftridt  in  E- 
gypt  from  whence  this  colony  came,  viz. 
the  diftridl  of  Sat's.  And  accordingly  Plato 
tells  us  f,  that  the  Saites  confidered  the  A- 

Lib .  1.  cap.  28.  editJVeJJcling, 

t  Tom.  3 ,  21.  edit,  S errand 
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thenians  as  related  to  them;  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  treated  Solon  with  great  kindnefs 
when  he  came  among  them,  and  inftructed 
him  in  antient  hiftory;  telling  him,  among 
other  things,  the  (lory  of  the  Atlantic  ifland, 
which  Plato  has  related  in  the  Timaeus .  The 
Egyptians  further,  according  to  Diodorus 
faid,  that  Erechtheus,  who  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  fixth  King  of  Athens,  was  an 
Egyptian;  and  did,  on  account  of  that  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Egyptians,  im¬ 
port  into  Attica,  from  Egypt,  a  quantity  of 
corn  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  which  had 
produced  a  famine  in  Attica  ;  and  for  this 
fervice  was  made  king  of  the  country.  This 
account  of  Erechtheus  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
at  leaft  more  credible,  than  the  ftory  which 
the  Greeks  told  of  him,  that  he  fprung  out 
of  the  earth  *)';  and  was  fo  far  confirmed  by 
the  Athenians  themfelves,  as  the  fame  Di¬ 
odorus  tells  us,  that  they  admitted  there  was 
a  great  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Attica  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  and  that  then  Ceres  came 
among  them,  and  gave  them  corn ;  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  fable,  the  Egyptians  faid,  was, 

*  Ubi fupra . 

f  Hero  dot,  lib.  8.  cap .  55.  E  trltv  tv  r* j  kxiottoM  rxuln 
Tov  yefyjnci  tefopivov  hvk(  »} 
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that  Erechtheus,  along  with  the  corn, 
brought  with  him  from  Egypt  the  myfteries 
of  that  goddefs,  and  eftablifned  them  in  E- 
leufis  in  Attica,  from  whence  they  wrere 
called  the  Eleufinian  myfteries .  Now,  if  it  be 
admitted,  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  im¬ 
portation  of  corn  into  Attica,  I  think  it  could 
hardly  be  from  any  other  country  than  E- 
gvpt,  which,  by  its  nature,  could  not  fuffer 
famine  from  the  want  of  rain,  the  caufe,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  the  famine  at  that  time  in  At¬ 
tica,  and,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  except  E- 
gypt.  It  muft  therefore,  I  think,  be  allow¬ 
ed,  that  the  Egyptian  ftory  is  at  lead  a  pro¬ 
bable  one,  and  agreeable  to  what  the  Athe¬ 
nians  themfelves  relate. 

Further,  that  the  Athenians  were  a  colony 
of  the  Sa'ites,  was  the  opinion  of  Theopom- 
pus,  a  very  learned  Greek  hiftorian,  whofe 
diligence,  and  the  expence  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  was  at  to  inform  himfelf  of  fads, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  and  cities,  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  very  much  commends  The  work 
of  Theopompus  is  loft  5  but  the  fad  is  re- 


*  Dlonyf,  Halt  cam,  ad  Pmp>  dc  BiJlorkir,p»  1 3 1® 
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lated  by  Eufebius,  in  his  P  raepar  atio  Evan - 
gelica ,  lib.  I  o.  cap .  1  o./>.  491.;  and  al  fo  by  Pro- 
clus  the  philofopher,  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  p.  30. ;  who  informs 
us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Callifthenes  and 
Phanodemus  averred  the  contrary  of  this, 
viz.  That  the  Saites  were  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians;  and  he  mentions  Atticus,  a 
Platonic  philofopher  of  later  times,  who 
fays,  that  Theopompus,  through  envy,  in¬ 
verted  the  {lory.  And  he  adds,  that  in  At- 
ticus’s  time  there  came  certain  perfons  from 
Sais  to  Athens  to  renew  their  relation  and 
connexion  with  the  Athenians  f . 

From  all  thefe  accounts,  one  thing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  evident,  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  the  Saites  and  Athenians, 
and  that  either  the  Saites  were  a  colony  of 
the  Athenians,  or  the  Athenians  of  the 
Saites.  Now,  I  think  the  learned  reader 


f  As  this  work  ofProclus  is  not  in  the  hands  of  every 
body,  I  have  excerpted  the  p adage,  which  runs  thus : _ 

i  ovg  Oi  ociovg  ls.ee XhiG'dzvjrjg  ^cjsv  y.cci  0 xvooyj^cog  Zueclz^xg  T&JV 

X&iTaiv  Is-logvrt  yivsrOec  t .  ®u>7rop7rog  Sg  ccv*7rcc\iv  zzioiKovt 
[leg*  ocTroizovs']  ccviai  etveu  tym.  At hxog,  o  H Xec]»vixcg9 

d',CC  UcCC/CCiV  ICCV,  pt{\at7T0  171<7CCI  TYjV  ITl  0  *{CiV  TOV  ©  Z07VCf/.— 

%cr  stt’  ecvlov  yx%  ttQixtrfat  nvccg  z x  r» 55  'Luzag  co'ccvzovtuf 
vovg  T)jv  zr^cg  A6nveiiovg  Qjfyzy&iecv. 

Vol  I.  S  f 
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cannot  hefitate  a  moment  in  chufing  which 
ofthefe  alternatives  he  fliould  believe:  For* 
though  it  be  certain,  that  the  Egyptians 
feat  out  many  colonies,  and  particularly 
that  many  Egyptians  came  into  Greece, 
there  is  not  the  leaf!:  proof  or  probability, 
that  any  colony  ever  came  from  Greece  in¬ 
to  Egypt,  nor  indeed  from  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  fo  far  as  we  know,  except 
from  Ethiopia,  which  I  hold  to  have  been 
the  parent-country  of  the  Egyptians,  who, 
coming  from  thence,  firft  inhabited  the  Tbe- 
bais>  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Deltay  after  that  coun¬ 
try  was  formed  by  the  river. 

Further  ftill,  not  only  does  it  thus  ap¬ 
pear  in  general,  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
colony  of  the  Sa’ites,  but  I  think  we  know 
particularly,  at  what  time,  and  by  whom 
this  colony  was  fettled  in  Athens.  For  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  colony  was  led  by  Ge¬ 
er  ops,  the  firft  king  of  Athens,  forne  time 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  which  had  defla¬ 
ted  Attica.  Whether  this  deluge  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  which  Solon  was  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  old  Egyptian  prieft  of  Sais, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  deftroy- 
eci  Attica*  overwhelmed  the  Atlantic  if- 


'  •ffr  ■» 
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land  %  or  whether  it  was  another,  pofte- 
rior  to  this,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 

That  this  firfl  Athenian  king  was  an  E~ 
gyptian,  isafaftthatl  think  i  neon  tellable  t; 
though  the  Athenian  mythologies  made 
him  likewife  the  offspring  of  the  earth 
And  it  appears  alfo  certain,  that  he  came 
from  Sa’is  in  Egypt  §.  And  that  he  came 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  found  Attica 
inhabited  by  men,  who  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
the  greateft  barbarity,  copulating  promif- 
coufly  like  beafts,  appears  alfo  to  be  cer- 

*  See  Plato  in  Timaeo,  tom.  3 ,p.  21.  Serrani. 

4  See  Johannes  Tzctzes,  Iliad.  5.  cap.  18. — Suidas  in  vocs 

Ce crops. — Scholia ft.  in  Plutu?n  Arijlopha?iis . — Ifaacus  Tzet - 
zes  ad  Lycophror, . — And  Cedrenus  Comp  end.  Hijloriarum. 

4  Appolodor.  Bihliothec.  lib.  3.  This  was  a  common  fable 
among  the  Greeks,  invented  either  to  conceal  their  igno¬ 
rance,  or  to  difguile  the  true  origin  of  their  nation,  and 
to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  were  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabited.  This,  we  know,  was 
in  particular  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who  conlidered 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece  as  foreigners  in  the 
country  where  they  lived,  and  themfelves  only  as  indige - 
?iae.  and  truly  natives.  Upon  this  topic  their  orators 
never  failed  to  expatiate  in  the  funeral  orations  which 
they  pronounced  upon  thofe  of  the  Athenians  who  fell 
in  war.  See  what  Plato  has  faid  upon  this  fub/eft  in  his 
A efoj  in  the  IMenexenus. 

%  Joh.  Tzetz.  loco  fupra  citato , 

Sf3 
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tain']':  For  it  is  agreed,  that  he  fir  ft  inPii- 
luted  marriage  among  the  Athenians ;  and 
for  this  reafon  he  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
epithet  ct'itpvvjg ,  as  Tzetzes  has  very  well  ex¬ 
plained  the  word  in  his  various  hiftory  j. 
The  cafe  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
country  of  Attica  having  been  quite  defo- 
lated  by  the  Qgygian  deluge  at  the  time 
that  Cecrops  arrived  with  his  colony  from 
Sais,whichitis  computed  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years  after  that  deluge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Africanus?s  chronology,  as  quoted  by 
Eufebius,  was  then  inhabited  by  favages, 

who  lived  without  government,  arts,  or  ci¬ 
vility;  and  who  therefore  mu  ft  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  learned  every  art  of  life  from 
Cecrops  and  his  followers;  and,  among  o- 
ther  arts,  that  of  language. 

Diodorus,  though  his  vanity  as  a  Greek 
made  him  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
principal  city  of  Greece  was  an  Egyptian 

f  Eufeb.  Cbron,  et  praep.  Evangel. 

i  Johannes  Tzetz.  Iliad.  5.  cap.  18.;  where  he  tells  us, 
that,  before  Cecrcps,  the  mothers  cf  children  were  only 
known;  fo  that  the  children  were  ptn(pt)&s  :  Whereas, 
after  the  inflitution  of  marriage,  both  parents  being 
known,  they  became  And  in  this  account  of  the 

.  name,  Athenaeus,  lib.  13.  and  Juftin  the  hiftorian,  lib.  2„ 
cap .  6.  agree  with  Tzetzes. 
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colony;  yet,  as  a  faithful  hiftorian,  he 
has  fairly  given  us  the  arguments  which 
the  Egyptians  ufed  to  convince  the  Greeks 
of  the  truth  of  the  fad.  They  laid,  that 
there  was  a  great  conformity  betwixt  the 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions  of  the  people 
of  Sai’s,  and  thofe  of  the  Athenians.  And, 
among  other  particulars,  he  mentions  the 
divifion  of  the  people  of  both  cities  into 
three  Clafles  of  the  fame  kind 

But,  among  other  arguments,  they  ufed 
one  which  appears  to  me  moil  convincing 
in  matters  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  be- 
caufe  it  is  drawn  from  the  mold  antient  of 
all  the  monuments  of  men,  I  mean  the 
names  of  places.  For  the  Egyptians  faid, 
that  the  colony  came  from  a  town  in  the 
dilirid  of  Sais,  called  AJiy  t ;  and  this  name 

*  Diodor .  lib.  i .  cap.  28.  edit.  Wejfeling . 

■f  The  words  of  Diodorus  are,  K ect  Taw?  A Gnvauovg  tyx- 

ir<y  fAifv7rlio{)  co7Coix.ovg  aval  'Lairoiv  rpv  g£  Atfv7r}%'  xai  zre-i- 
Quvlou  opciior/flos  TXlihlS  X7rO^Hp3ii^'  ftOVOlg. 

•yx^  tuv  ‘EAAjjvai?  tjjv  zrtXiv  A2TX  Ks&Xurbtti  piTtv nnfccevvic 
T&zoriiyoffts&s  %tt&  tov  sraf  avtoig  lib .  l.  cap.  28. 

Of  thefe  laft  words,  it  may  be  thought  the  meaning  is, 
that  xrlv  was  another  name  for  the  city  of  Sais.  But, 
though  that  interpretation  would  equally  ferve  my  pur- 
pofe,  I  hold  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  to  be,  that 
the  name  of  accrrv  given  to  Athens  was  transferred  from 
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they  gave  to  the  city  that  they  founded  in 
Greece.  In  fupport  of  this  argument,  they 
faid,  what  no  doubt  was  true,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  the  only  people  in  Greece 
who  gave  that  name  to  their  city  *  *  For  the 
word  is  not  the  general  name  for  a  city 
in  Greek,  except  among  the  poets,  but  a 
name  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
no  doubt  a  foreign  word,  which  the  Athe- 
nians  preferved  without  altering  it,  or  gi¬ 
ving  it  the  ufual  Greek  termination.  For 
Ariftotle  has  told  us  f,  that  there  are  only 
five  nouns  in  Greek  which  terminate  in 
this  vowel  of  which  is  one ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded  they  are  all  foreign  words,  that 
had  not  been  naturalized  by  getting  a  Greek 
termination. 

the  ucrlv  among  them ,  as  it  may  be  literally  rendered:  An 
expreflion  which  To  clear  a  writer  as  Diodorus  would 
not  have  ufed,  if  he  had  meant  to  fay,  either  that  ac-rv 
was  a  general  name  for  a  city  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
or  that  this  city  of  Sai's,  befides  that  name,  was  likewife 
called  i&ttv.  The  meaning  therefore  of  the  paffage 
clearly  is,  that  as  there  was  a  diftrict  of  the  name  of 
Sals ,  as  well  as  a  city,  (fee  Plato  in  Thnaeo),  curru  was  the 
name  of  fome  other  city  or  village  in  that  diftridi,  from 
which  this  Athenian  colony  came. 

*  Not  only  the  Athenians  themfelves  called  their  city 
by  that  name,  but  alfo  the  Latin  writers.  Sec  Cwn. 
.Piepos,  Themijlocl.  cap.  4.  &  Terent.  Eunuch . 

+  Ariftot.  Poetic,  cap.  21.  in  fine* 
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But,  befides  all  thefe  arguments,  there  is 
one  that  arifes  from  the  manners  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  hate  of 
their  country,  which  to  many  may  appear 
more  con clu five  than  any  that  I  have  hither¬ 
to  mentioned.  It  is  a  fa£t  that  cannot  be 
difputed,  that  Egypt,  in  antient  times,  I 
mean  before  the  Perfian  conqueft,  was  the 
moft  populous  country  then  known  in  the 
world  *.  Nor  indeed  can  any  man,  from 
what  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe,  have  any 
idea  of  the  populoufnefs  of  this  country, 
fuch  as  it  is  defcribed  to  us  by  antient  au¬ 
thors.  For,  not  to  mention  the  number 
of  cities,  which  Herodotus  fays  amounted 
to  twenty  thoufand,  in  the  reign  of  Amafis 
lib.  2.  c.  '  1 77. ;  the  fame  author  informs 
us  t,  that,  'm  °*ie  °f  their  many  proceffions, 
that  to  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  in  honour  of 
Diana,  there  would  be  fometimes  feven 
hundred  thoufand  men  and  women,  befides 
children,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives. 
And  the  account  he  gives  of  the  race  of  the 
fighting  men  fhews  us,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  whole  people  muff  have  been  prodi- 

*  Diodor •  Sicul.  lib.  x.  cap.  31.  edit .  Weffeltng , 

f  Lib .  2  cap.  6c. 
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arious  for  a  lra£t  of  country  which  is  not 

o  J 

near  fo  large  as  what  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  Egypt ;  for  it  comprehended  no  more 
than  what  was  overflowed  by  the  river ;  fo 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  country  now  called 
Egypt  was  then  known,  either  under  the 
name  of  Arabia  towards  the  eaft,  (for  antient 
Arabia  was  upon  both  Tides  of  the  Arabian 
Gulph  or  Red fea ,  as  it  is  now  called),  or  of 
Libya  towards  the  weft,  antient  Egypt  being 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabian  moun¬ 
tains,  where  were  the  quarries  out  of  which 
the  pyramids  were  built,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  Libyan  mountains  * ;  and,  tho’  the 
length  of  it  was  confiderable,  the  breadth  of 
it,  betwixt  thefe  two  ridges  of  mountains, 
was  no  more  than  200  Jiadia  or  25  Engliih 
miles  t*  The  fighting  men,  he  fays,  all 
together,  were  four  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
fand  in  number,  when  Egypt  was  in  its 

flouriihing  flate.  So  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  computation,  of  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number  of  people  being  able  to  bear 
arms,  the  number  of  this  clafs  of  men  in 
Egypt  mud;  have  amounted  to  one  million 
fix  hundred  and  forty  thoufand.  Now? 

^  Herod,  lib.  2 .  ct  4 

p  Hide 
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the  race  of  fighting  men  was,  as  Herodo¬ 
tus  tells  us,  but  one  of  feven  claffes  into 
which  the  people  were  divided ;  and,  if 
their  number  was  fo  great,  what  muft  the 
number  have  been  of  hufbandmen,  fhep- 
herds,  failors,  and  artificers  of  every  kind, 
not  to  mention  the  priefis,  who  were  in 
Egypt  a  very  numerous  race  *  ?  What 
enabled  Egypt  to  maintain  Inch  numbers 
was  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  the 

land  was  not  only  more  fruitful  than  the 
land  of  any  other,  but  the  river  abounded 
exceedingly  with  fifh,  and  alfo  with  herbs, 
which  ferved  for  the  fuftenance  of  man. 
Their  policy  too  and  manners  very  much 
encouraged  propagation:  For  every  man 
in  Egypt  had  as  many  wives  as  he  chofe, 
except  the  priefts,  who  married  only  one. 
Nor  was  expofition  of  children  allowed  a- 
mong  them,  as  in  Greece  ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  all  up,  even  fuch 
as  they  had  by  female  flaves,  and  without 
diftindion  whether  they  were  lawful  chil¬ 
dren,  or  what  we  call  bqjlards .  And,  left 
we  fhould  think  it  impoffible  that  they 

*  Her odct.  lib,  2.  cap.  \6$-feqq.  Diodor,  lib,  I.  cap.  73, 

i?  74-/-  84. 
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could  rear  fo  many  children,  the  fame  author 
informs  iisf  5  that  it  was  done  at  no  coft, 
the  children  for  the  greater  part  going  a- 
bout  naked,  and  feeding  upon  reeds  and  Ga¬ 
ther  aquatic  plants  which  grew  in  their  ri¬ 
ver  and  marfhes*. 

-f  Diodor .  Sicul.lib.  I  c.  So ,p.  91. 

*  Many  other  reafons  might  be  given,  were  this  the 
proper  place,  why  Egypt  was  fo  extremely  populous.  In 
the  firft  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  bred 
and  nourifhed  many  animals,  either  for  the  purpofe  of 
labourer  of  food:  For  they  did  not  plow  with  horfes 
and  oxen  as  we  do ;  nor  indeed  did  they  plow  at  all ;  but 
made  ufe  of  fwine  only  in  the  bufmefs  of  agriculture, 
fowing  their  feed  upoiv  the  new  earth  brought  down 

by  the  river,  and  treading  it  in  by  fwine,  which  they  drove 
among  it,  after  the  manner  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  lib. 
2.  cap .  14.  And  they  appear  to  have  made  very  little  ufe 
of  horfes  in  war,  which  are  the  animals  of  all  thofe  we 
ufe  maintained  at  the  greateft  expence.  And,  with  re- 
fpeff  to  the  ufe  of  animals  for  diet,  they  ate  but  a  very 
few.  And  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
fo  numerous  a  people  muft  have  eaten  no  flefli  at  all. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  every  country  muft  maintain  a 
3efs  number  of  men  in  proportion  as  it  maintains  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  other  animals.  And  therefore  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  a  country,  where  the  people  feed  much  . upon 
flefh,  or  where  they  maintain  a  great  number  of  animals, 
and  particularly  of  horfes,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
or  carriage,  and  of  war,  and  likewife  for  the  ufe  of 
vanity  and  eafe,  can  be  populous.  Secondly  >  It  does 
not  appear  that,  in  Egypt,  any  confiderable  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  ground  was  employed  in  making 
fermented  liquors,  to  enervate  the  bodies  and  fhorten  the 
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In  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  of  abfolute 
necefTity,  that  they  fhould  eafe  thernfelves 
of  their  fuperfluous  numbers  by  fending  out 
colonies ;  a  faff  of  which  I  could  have  had 
no  doubt,  though  it  had  not  been  vouched 
by  any  hiftory  or  record.  And  I  imagine, 
that  the  warlike  expeditions  of  Qfiris  and 
Sefoftris  were  undertaken,  rather  with  a  po¬ 
litical  view  of  eafing  thernfelves  of  their  fu¬ 
perfluous  numbers,  than  of  making  con- 
quefts  :  For  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
retained,  or  attempted  to  retain,  any  of  the 
countries  that  they  overran,  but  only  fet¬ 
tled  colonies  in  them.  I  therefore  confider 
Egypt  as  a  hive  that  caft  off  fwarms  from 
time  to  time,  which  fpread  thernfelves  all 
round  on  every  fide,  carrying  with  them 
their  religion  and  their  arts,  and,  among 
other  arts,  that  of  language.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  thofe  iwarms  did  not  on¬ 
ly  fettle  in  the  Weft,  but  alfo  in  the  EafL 


livec  of  the  inhabitants.  They  did  not  cultivate  the 
vine;  and,  tho’  they  made  ale  of  barley,  I  think  it  is 
certain  that  it  could  not  be  of  common  ufe,  but  the  drink 
only  of  the  better  fort.  Mow,  a  country  where  a  great 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  confumed  in  making 
vinous,  or,  what  is  worfe,  fpiritous  liquors,  camiot,  by  the 
mature  of  things,  be  highly  peopled, 
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For  the  Egyptians  themfelves  faid,  that  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  were  a  colony 
from  them  And  indeed  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Chaldeans,  who 
were  the  priefts  and  phiiofophers  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  brought  with  them  their  religion 
and  fciences  from  Egypt.  For,  befides  the 
refemblance  which  Diodorus  has  obferved 
betwixt  them  and  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
there  is,  with  refpedt  to  religion,  a  circum- 
ftance  of  furprifmg  conformity  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  which  I  think  could  not  have 
been  accidental  f;  and  as  there  is  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
borrowed  any  thing  from  any  other  country, 
unlefs  it  be  Ethiopia,  the  country  from 
whence,  as  I  have  faid,  they  probably  came, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Chaldeans  took  it 
from  them. 

#  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  I.  cap.  28.  p.  32. 

•f  He  fays,  that  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  at  Ba. 
by! on,  whofe  priefts  the  Chaldeans  were,  none  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  pafs  the  night,  except  a  woman,  who  was 
chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  no  intercourfe  with 
man.  The  fame,  he  fays,  was  practifed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes;  and  in  both  temples, 
there  was  a  couch  for  the  god,  upon  which  they  faid  he 
repofed  during  the  night:  h  #i$sc  Asyom?,  fays  our 

author,  lib .  1.  cap.  182* 
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Further,  it  is  a  fad:  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  when  the  Greeks  under  A- 
lexander  the  Great  came  into  India,  they 
there  found  many  monuments,  both  of 
Bacchus  or  Dionyfius,  and  Hercules;  and 
efpecially  of  the  find,  who,  the  Indians  faid, 
came  from  the  weft  with  a  great  army, 
conquered  the  country,  taught  them  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  other  arts 
of  civil  and  focial  life  *.  Now,  there  is  no 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  antient  hifto- 
ry,  that  can  believe  that  this  conqueror  of 
India  was  Bacchus  the  fon  of  Semele,  or 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Amphitryon.  And  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  who  they 
were,  when  we  find  the  hiftory  of  two 
countries  fo  remote  as  Egypt  and  India  a- 
greeing  in  the  fame  ftory :  For  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  related,  that  their  Bacchus,  whom  they 
called  Ofiris ,  (with  whom  their  Hercules 
was  contemporary),  over-ran  all  the  world 
known  at  that  time  with  a  great  army,  ci¬ 
vilizing  men,  and  teaching  them  the  arts 
of  life  where-ever  he  came;  and  particu¬ 
larly,  that  he  was  in  India,  where  he  built 


*  See  Strabo,  lib,  15.  p.  1008.  6"  1038. — Arrian .  Indica } 
cap .  5, — and  expedite  Alexapdri,  lib.  5.  c.  1. 
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feveral  cities,  and,  among  others,  a  famous 
one,  called  Nyfa^  and  left  befides  many  o- 
ther  monuments  of  himfelf  And  there 
are  at  this  day  remarkable  veftiges  in  India 
to  be  found  of  Egyptian  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms;  particularly  the  veneration  of  the 
cow  j',  and  the  divifion  of  the  people  in¬ 
to  certain  tribes  or  cajls  as  they  call  them, 
each  of  which  pradtifes  only  one  art  or  pro- 
feffion,  fuch  as  war,  agriculture,  merchan- 
dife,  &c.  And  I  am  diipofed  to  believe,  that 
the  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  it  is  certain 
the  Indians  have  been  in  poffefilon  for  many 
ages,  have  rifen  from  feeds  fown  there  by 
the  Egyptians 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.lib.  1.  cap .  1 9.  p.  23. 

See,  upon  this  fubject,  La  Croze,  Lb.  6.  Hiftor.Chrift. 
In  dor.  p.  430. 

t  See  Du  Pons's  account  of  the  language,  philofophy, 
and  fciences  of  the  Bramins  of  India,  in  26th  vol.  of  the 
Let  ires  edijiantes  et  curieufes .  One  fcience  it  appears  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Greeks  got  from  E- 
gypt,  I  mean  aflronomy  :  For  the  Indians  reprefented 
the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  fame  animals  that  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Greeks  did;  and  fome  of  thofe  reprefenta- 
tions  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  certain  pagodas  of 
India.  See  phil.  tranfadt.  vol.  62.  p.  353.  The  divifion 
above  mentioned  of  the  people  of  India  into  certain  tribes, 
pradtifmg  different  arts  and  trades,  and  the  having  a 
race  of  men  fet  a  part  for  religion  and  philofophy,  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity,  in  which  I  think  it  is  impoffible. 
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Now,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
fent  out  their  colonies  to  fo  great  a  diftance  as 
India,  or  if  we  only  believe  that  they  went 
as  far  as  the  Euxine  fea,  where  the  Col- 
cliians  dwelt,  whom  Herodotus  pofitively 
affirms  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  fending  colo¬ 
nies  to  Greece;  a  country  fo  much  nearer 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  had  fo  eafy  ac- 
cefs,  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  * 
even  upon  Herodotus’s  fuppofition,  of  the 
Pelafgic  being  a  barbarous  language,  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  Greek,  and  that  the 
Attic  language  was  the  only  true  Hellenic, 
there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  Attic  itfelf  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
dialed:,  which  came  with  an  Egyptian  co¬ 
lony  into  Attica.  And  upon  this  hypothe¬ 
tic  t  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  could  by  accident  agree. 

In  fliort,  the  conformity  betwixt  the  two  nations  is  fo 
great,  that  it  feems  to  he  certain,  that  the  one  mull  have 
got  their  arts,  fciences,  and  religion  from  the  other. 
Some  moderns  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Egyptians  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Indians.  But  this  hypothecs  is  alto¬ 
gether  unfupported  by  fadl,  and  antient  authority,  and 
is  contradi&ed  by  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  and  the  traditions 
of  India,  as  above  related,  and  by  what  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  na¬ 
tions. 
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fis,  I  think,  we  may  account  for  the  pofti- 
bility  of  that  change  of  language  which 
Herodotus  fays  happened  in  Attica  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Pelafgi.  Thefe  Pelafgi  pof- 
feffed  Attica  before  the  arrival  of  Cecrops. 
This  Herodotus  very  plainly  intimates, 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  while  the  Pelafgi 
were  m afters  of  wrhat  is  now  called  Greece , 
the  Athenians  were  Pelafgi,  and  were  called 
Cranoi ;  then,  under  Cecrops  their  king, 
they  were  called  Cecropidae ;  then,  under 
Erechtheus,  a  fucceeding  king,  their  name 
was  changed  into  Athenians ,  <&c  *.  Now, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  the  Pelafgi  fpoke  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage,  as  they  were  at  that  time  long  from 
Egypt,  it  mu  ft  have  been  a  dialed:  of  it 
different  from  that  which  was  newly  import¬ 
ed  by  Cecrops,  and  perhaps  from  a  different 
part  of  the  country.  The  Athenians  there¬ 
fore,  in  place  of  the  old  Egyptian  of  the 
Pelafgi,  may  have  learned  a  more  modern 
dialed  of  it  from  this  king  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.  For,  though  it  be  alrnoft  impofiible, 
that  a  whole  people  having  once  learned  a 
regular-formed  language,  and  been  in  ufe 


*  Hsrcdct.  lib .  8.  cap.  44, 
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to  fpeak  it  for  fome  time,  fliould  unlearn  it, 
and  acquire  another  quite  different ;  they  may- 
change  one  dialed:  of  the  fame  language 
for  another,  as  we  fee  men  among  us  get 

free  of  their  provincial  dialed,  and  learn 

1  \ 

one  more  courtly  and  polite. 

If  the  arguments  that  I  have  ufed  to  prove, 
that  both  races  of  the  Greek  nation  were 
originally  from  Egypt,  do  not  appear  fo  con¬ 
vincing  to  the  reader  as  they  do  to  me,  there 
are  not  wanting  other  proofs,  and  thefe 
more  dired,  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
languages  being  originally  the  fame.  And, 
firft,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fhew,  that  there  is  a  refemblance  betwixt 

t 

the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  and  if  it  be  al¬ 
io  true,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  as  could  not  be 
accidental,  it  will  follow  of  neceffary  con- 
fequence,  that  there  mud  have  been  a  con- 
nedion  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  Greek. 
Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian,  is  evident 
from  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  Egyptian 
in  the  writings  of  the  antients,  which  have 
been  carefully  colleded  by  learned  men, 
particularly  Bochart  and  Thomaffin,  and 
Vol.  I.  T  t 
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compared  with  the  Greek.  Some  of  thefe 
words  are  preferred  in  the  facred  writings, 
and  particularly  the  name  Mofes>  which  it 
is  faid  Pharaoh’s  daughter  impofed  upon  the 
child  that  (he  drew  out  of  the  river  is, 
as  I  am  certainly  informed,  a  Hebrew  word, 
fignifying  what  it  is  faid  in  the  text  to  de¬ 
note,  viz.  the  bein^  extracted ,  or  drawn  out . 
And  the  name  alio  which  Pharaoh  gave  to 
jofeph  “f,  is  llkewife  thought,  by  learned 
men,  to  be  a  Hebrew  word,  fignifying  an 
interpreter  of  fecret  things 

Another  proof  more  diredl  ft  ill  is,  the 
conformity  which  is  at  this  day  to  be  found 
betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic ,  that  is, 
the  remains  of  the  old  Egyptian,  which  ftill 
continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Egypt.  This  con¬ 
formity  appears  fo  great  to  the  learned  Kir- 
cher,  that  he  thinks  the  one  muft  be  derived 
from  the  other;  but  he  fays  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  Greek  be  derived 
from  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Egyptian  from 


*  Exodus ,  ch,  ii.  v.  ic. 
f  Genef,  ch .  xli.  v.  45, 
t  See  Squire  s  Inquiry 3  1* 
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the  Greek  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  queftion  very  eafily  determined:  For 
even  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  never  pretend¬ 
ed,  that  the  Egyptians  had  borrowed  any 
arts  from  them  of  any  kind,  much  lefs  this 
in  oft  neceflary  art  of  life.  Nor  do  I  know 
that  any  other  nation  ever  boafted  of  the  E- 
gyptians  being  obliged  to  them  for  any  in¬ 
vention,  except  the  Ethiopians,  who,  as  I 
have  faid,  were  originally  the  fame  people. 

Othes  arguments  might  be  ufed  to  fhew 
the  conformity  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  the 
antient  language  of  Greece;  feme  of  which 
Mr  Squire,  in  the  Inquiry  above  quoted, 
has  very  well  enforced ;  fuch  as  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  afcendant  which  fmgle  Egyptian 
ftrangers  gained  over  the  people  of  Greece, 
and  Which  it  is  hardly  pcflible  to  conceive 
how  they  fhould  have  gained,  if  they  had 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  country  :  And  how  fhould  thofe  many 
Greek  ftrangers  that  travelled  into  Egypt 
in  antient  times,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufaeus, 
Linus,  Homer,  &c.  have  been  fc  fuccefsful 
in  learning  and  importing  into  Greece  the 


*  Squires  Inquiry,  p.  175. 
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religion  and  arts  of  Egypt,  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
acquiring  a  language  quite  different  from 
their  own,  as  well  as  of  learning  thofe  arts? 
But  i  think  enough  has  been  faid  already  to 
make  it  highly  probable,  and  indeed  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  any  matter  of  fuch  remote  antiquity 
can  be,  that  Egypt  was  the  parent-country, 
at  leaf!  with  refped  to  Europe  and  the  weft- 
era  parts  of  Afia,  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
other  arts. 

But  was  this  language,  fo  far  fpread,  in¬ 
vented  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  derived  from 
thence  to  the  feveral  countries  where  it  was 
fpoken?  This  is  a  queftion  that  cannot, 
like  the  one  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  con¬ 
cerning  the  propagation  of  languages,  be 
decided  by  hiftory  and  fads,  but  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  argument  and  probable  conjedure. 
One  thing,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Egypt,  of  all  the  countries  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  is  that  where  it  is  the  moil  like¬ 
ly  a  language  of  art  fhould  have  been  in¬ 
vented.  In  any  country  where  any  com¬ 
mon  bufinefs  was  carried  on  by  men,  a  bar¬ 
barous  jargon,  fuch  as  we  have  deferibed, 
may  have  been  invented ;  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded?  many  fuch  were  invented  in  diffe- 
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/  ^ 

rent  parts  of  the  world  :  But,  without  the 
clofeft  intercourfe  of  focial  life,  it  appears 
to  me  impoflible,  that  an  art  of  fuch  refine¬ 
ment  as  the  art  of  language  could  have 
been  difcovered.  Now,  fuch  intercourfe  there 

i 

is  not  among  favages  that  fubfift  by  hunting, 
fifhing,  or  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  among  men  that  fub- 
fift  by  agriculture,  and  live  in  cities,  under 
regular  forms  of  government.  Now",  the 
Egyptians  were  certainly  the  firft  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Europe  who  lived  in 
that  way,  being  obliged  to  do  fo  by  the 
nature  of  their  country.  For,  as  their  land 
was  under  water  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
year,  they  could  not  fubfift  by  hunting  or 
pafturage,  nor  without  agriculture,  at  leaft 
in  any  great  number;  and  it  wras  neceflary 
for  them  to  have  cities  or  villages,  fuch  as 
we  know  thofe  of  Egypt  were,  railed  upon 
mounds  of  earth,  in  which  they  might  live 
in  the  time  of  the  inundation.  This  nature 
of  their  country,  it  is  admitted,  gave  birth  to 
geometry  among  them,  and,  I  am  perfuaded, 
to  many  other  arts.  They  were  likewife 

the  firft  people,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
were  civilized,  and  lived  under  a  regular 

T  t  3 
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government.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  think  it  is 
probable,  that  they  fir  ft  invented  the  art  of 
•  language,  as  well  as  the  art  of  noting  it  by 
alphabetical  characters,  and  every  other  art 
and  fcience  of  which  wre  are  in  poffeflion. 
And  accordingly  it  is  recorded  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  annals,  that  Tenth ,  or  Hermes ,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  Greeks,  invented  the 
grammatical,  as  well  as  the  writing  art; 
giving  a  form  to  language,  and  impofing 
names  upon  things  that  had  pone  before 

But  was  this  language,  which  I  fuppofe 
may  have  been  invented  in  Egypt,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  fo  many  different  countries,  propa¬ 
gated  all  over  the  earth  ?  Are  we  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Huron  'f,  the  Algonkin,  the 

*  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  j.  cap.  15 .  p.  19.  His  words  are: 

T 7T0  yolQ  TOVTH  (*E -ZFgiHTOV  [AiV  Tyjv  T i  XOiVVj¥ 
tiiet^SgtaOYivoUy  x.oit  zro'h'Kct  T csv  ccvavv^ccjv  rv%siv 
From  which  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  language  ufed 
in  Egypt  before  Teuth;  but  he  firft  diftinguifhed  it  pro¬ 
perly  by  articulation,  and  gave  names  to  things.  For, 
before  him,  it  would  feem,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  only 
verba  quibus  voces  fenfufque  nctarent ,  but  had  not  invented 
vomina,  or  names ;  at  leaft  not  names  for  every  thing.  See 
filfo,  concerning  this  Teuth,  Plato  in  Philebs }  p.  18.;  et  m 
Phaedro,p.  274.;  Plutarch ,  tom.  2. p.  738. 

-f-  The  Huron  language  may,  I  think,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  people  who  fpeak  it :  For 
the  Hurons  appear  to  be  the  moft  antient  nation  in  that 
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Caribbee,  and  all  the  many  different  lan¬ 
guages  fpoken  in  North  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica;  the  language  of  Ofaheite,  and  the 
other  iflands  or  continents  that  may  be  in 
the  great  Pacific  ocean  ;  the  hilling  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Troglodytes  in  Abyffinia;  or 
the  muttering  jargon  of  thole  favages,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Condarnin,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Amazons,  fpoken,  as  he  fays,  by  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  breath ;  or  the  language,  if  they 

✓ . 

part  of  the  world;  and,  tho’  they  be  now  almoft  exter¬ 
minated  by  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  they  were  once 
the  moil  powerful  and  mod  numerous  nation  in 
North  America.  For,  at  the  time  when  Gabriel  Sagard 
wrote,  which  was  about  1630,  they  were  a  fedentary 
nation,  as  he  calls  them,  the  reft  of  the  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world  being  for  the  greater  part  errant ;  p. 
128.  They  had  five  and  twenty  towns  and  villages, 
the  greateft  of  which  confided  of  two  hundred  large 
cabins,  or  houfes,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  each  con¬ 
taining  four  and  twenty  families  ;  p.  1 16.  and  1 20.  And 
he  tells  us,  that  they  fubfifted,  for  the  greater  part,  by  a- 
griculture.  And  indeed  it  was  impoftible  that  fo  many 
co aid  be  maintained  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is  fo 
fevere,  without  that  art.  So  that  here  we  have  men 
living  together  in  towns  and  villages,  and  io  many,  un¬ 
der  one  roof,  pra&ifing  the  arts  of  hunting,  fiftiing,  and 
agriculture,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a  clofe  intercourfe 
or  fociety,  as  we  fuppofe  gave  birth  to  the  invention  of 

language  in  Egypt* 
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have  any,  of  the  men  with  tails  in  the  ifland 
of  Nicobar,  are  all  dialeds  of  the  fame 
parent-language,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  invented  in  Egypt  ?  This  might  be 
credible,  if  there  were  any  hiflory  or  tradi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  world  being  peopled  by  co¬ 
lonies  from  that  country,  or  if  there  were 
any  fuch  conformity  of  thofe  languages 
laft  mentioned,  either  with  one  another,  or 
vrith  the  language  of  Egypt,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  languages  above  menti¬ 
oned  ;  if,  for  example,  they  agreed  in  reli¬ 
gious  terms,  in  words  expreffing  numbers, 
or  relations  of  perfons,  or  any  other  capital 

words  of  neceffary  and  frequent  ufe.  But 
the  fadS :  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  know  of  thofe 

languages,  they  differ  totally  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  particularly  in  the  names  of  numbers. 
Of  thefe  I  have  given  fpecimens  from  the 
Huron,  the  Algonkin,  and  the  Otaheite 
languages,  all  differing  extremely  from  one 
another;  and  it  is  impoffible,  I  fhould  think, 
to  conned:  them  with  the  fame  names  in 
any  of  the  languages  that  I  fuppofe  to  be 
derived  from  Egypt.  I  have  given  alfo 
the  name  of  the  number  three  ufed  by  thofe 
favages  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ama«? 
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zons,  which  he  mull  be  an  able  etymologift 
indeed  who  can  derive  from  any  Hebrew 
root ;  and  I  think  I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the 
Efquimaux  words  expreffing  much  and 
Jit  tie. 

I  cannot  therefore  carry  the  propagation 
of  language  further  than  I  have  done.  I 
think  it  probable,  that  all  the  languages 
fpoken  in  Europe,  all  Afia,  if  you  will,  and 
fome  part  of  Africa,  are  dialedts  of  one 
parent-language,  which  probably  was  in¬ 
vented  in  Egypt.  But  I  am  not  warranted 
to  go  further,  either  by  the  reafon  of  the. 
thing,  by  hiftorical  fadfs,  or  by  any  thing 
I  can  difcover  in  the  languages  themfelves. 
Some,  I  know,  are  very  fond  of  the  fyftem 
of  an  univerfal  language;  but,  when  they 
come  to  prove  it  by  fadfs,  and  by  the  lan¬ 
guages  themfelves,  I  think  they  fail  very 
much  ;  as  may  be  feen  from  that  didtionary 
of  univerfal  language  which  Monf.  Bullet 
hasfubjoined  to  his  Celtic  didf  ionary.  What¬ 
ever  therefore  we  may  believe  of  there  ha- 
ing  been  once  but  one  language  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  muff,  1  think,  allow 
that  it  is  now  either  totally  loft  in  a  great 
part  of  the  earth,  or  fo  depraved  and  cor-* 
rupted  as  no  longer  to  be  known. 
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Changes  to  vohich  Language  is  liable  ; — e- 
fpccially  in  its  Pajfage  from  one  People  to  a- 
not  her. — Examples  of  that  Kind . — General 
Obfervations  upon  Etymology ,  and  the  De¬ 
rivation  of  one  Language  from  another.— 
Cane luf ion  and  Recapitulation . 


ALthough  language  be  of  a  nature  fo 
durable,  that  I  doubt  whether  there 
be  an  example  of  a  language  of  art  being 
totally  loft  ;  yet  it  is  extremely  mutable  as 
to  its  form  and  faihion;  as  mutable,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  any  thing  belonging  to  man. 
Words,  fays  Horace,  are  as  liable  to  change 
and  decay  as  the  leaves  of  trees : 

Ut  fylvae  foliis  pronos  mutant ur  in  annos  ; 
Prima  cadunt ;  it  a  verborum  vetus  intent 

t 

ae  i as , 

Et  juvenwn  ritu  jlorent  mo  do  nata ,  vigent - 
que . 

Debemur  morti  nos  nofraque. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet * 
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Thus  the  languages  fpoken  in  the  feveral 
nations  of  Europe  only  three  hundred  years 
ago,  are  fo  different  from  the  prefent,  that, 
if  we  can  underhand  them  at  all,  it  is  only 
by  the  help  of  learned  critics  who  have 
compofed  gloffaries  and  dictionaries  of  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  of  fixing  and  giving 
a  ftandard  to  a  language,  otherwife  than  by 
written  records,  that  is,  by  books,  one  or 
more,  which  are  allowed  to  be  perfect  in 
their  ftyle  and  compofition.  Thus,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  underwent  many  variations  before 
the  days  of  Homer,  his  poems  fixed  the 
ftandard  of  it ;  fo  that  there  was  no  confide- 
rable  variation  of  it  from  his  time  down  to 
the  taking  of  Gonftantinople  by  the  Turks; 
that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  thoufand 
years:  For  we  have  at  that  time  books  writ¬ 
ten  in  Greek  with  as  much  purity  of  ftyle, 
and  almoft  as  much  elegance,  as  any  writ¬ 
ten  in  any  preceeding  period.  The  Englifh 
language,  in  like  manner,  was  in  a  conftant 
ftate  of  fluctuation  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  fixed  by  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  ftandard  of 
our  language  as  well  as  of  our  faith;  and 
every  variation  that  has  been  made  from  it 
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is,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  worfe.  And  to 
give  one  example  more,  the  ftandard  of  the 
Arabic  was  in  the  fame  manner  fixed  by 
their  religious  record,  the  Koran,  which  is 
held  to  be  fo  perfect  in  its  ftyle  and  compo- 
fition,  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Mahometan 
doftors,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  mifiion  and 
infpiration  of  their  prophet,  who  being  an 
illiterate  man,  they  fay,  could  not  otherwife 
have  compofed  fuch  a  book.  And  by  this 
method  of  record,  as  I  obferved  before,  the 
life  of  a  language  is  perpetuated,  and  it  flill 
exifts  after  it  ceafes  to  be  a  living  language; 
and  perhaps  in  greater  purity,  and  with  lefs 
hazard  of  corruption,  than  while  it  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  fpoken. 

But,  if  a  language  be  thus  liable  to  change 
while  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  fame  people, 
how  much  more  altered  muft  it  be  when  it 
is  derived  to  different  tribes  and  nations, 
living  perhaps  in  parts  very  remote  from 
the  mother-country  of  the  language,  under 
the  influence  of  different  climates,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  and  mixing  with  other  na¬ 
tions  fpeaking  different  languages  ?  In  fuch 
a  cafe,  to  diftinguifh  the  mother  from  the 
child,  or  even  to  perceive  any  conne&ion 
betwixt  the  two,  is  a  matter  of  great  learn-* 
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ing  and  nice  difcernment.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  art  of  that  part  of  grammar  we  C.2M  ety¬ 
mology  confifts;  and  if,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  language  from  one  nation  to  a- 
nother,  the  derivations  appear  fometimes  to 
be  forced  and  far-fetched,  we  muft  not  there¬ 
fore  rejedt  them.  The  French,  Spanifh,  and 
Italian,  are  undoubtedly'  derived  from  the 
Latin;  and  yet  how  different  are  the  words 
in  thofe  languages  from  the  Latin  words  ? 
The  author  of  the  Mechanifm  of  language* 
whom  I  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  has  given  us  fundry  examples  of  the 
furprifing  change  that  words  have  under¬ 
gone  in  their  paffage  from  the  Latin  into 

thofe  languages  :  I  will  add  fome  few 

> 

more.  Who  would  think  that  the  French 
words  Vendredi,  no  el ,  and  carefme^  or  care  me , 
as  they  write  it  now,  came  from  the  Latin 
words  Venus ,  natalis ,  and  quadragejimus  * ; 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain:  For  Vendredi 
is  from  Veneris  dies ,  by  cutting  off  the  ter¬ 
mination  - is  of  Veneris ,  tranfpofing  the  r 
and  e>  and  inferting  a  d  betwixt  the  n  and 
r ;  and  then  by  cutting  off  the  termination 

*  Thefe  examples  are  furnifhed  me  by  Ogc  ins,  the  L 
talian  author  above  mentioned,  who  writes  upon  ‘  : 
iajlity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  Hcbi  ; 
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-es  from  the  word  dies ,  Noel  is  formed  from 
not  alts ,  by  ftriking  out  the  t->  changing  the 
two  a*s  into  o  and  <?,  and  taking  away  the 
termination  is ;  which  laft  is  commonly 
done  in  the  words  which  the  French  have 
taken  from  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  place  of 
ventus ,  they  fay  vent.  And  from  quadra - 
gefimus ,  carefme  is  derived,  by  cutting  off 
in  like  manner  the  termination  us ,  changing 
the  qu  in  the  beginning  of  the  word  into 
the  confonant  c  of  like  found,  and  abridging 
the  reft  of  the  word,  by  throwing  out  the 
confonants  d  and  g,  and  the  vowels  a  and  u 
I  will  give  one  example  more,  from  our 
Englifh  language.  Who  would  think  that 
the  word  f  ranger  was  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  ex?  and  yet  there  is  no 
genealogy  of  a  word  more  certain  :  For, 
from  ex  comes  extra ;  from  extra ,  extrane - 
us ;  from  extraneus ,  the  French  word  ejlran - 
ger ,  (for  fo  they  fpelled  it  of  old) ;  and  from 
eftr  anger  comes  our  Engliih  word  fir  anger , 
by  throwing  out  the  initial  e,  as  happens  in 
feveral  words,  particularly  the  word  ejcuage , 
from  which  comes  the  Engliih  word  J ou¬ 
tage  >  fignifying  the  affeffment  which  a  knight 
who  was  armed  with  a  fcutum ,  or  fhield, 
paid  for  the  difpenjatioa  of  perfonal  fervicc. 
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It  would  be  befide  the  purpofe  of  this 
work  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  particulars 
of  etymology  and  derivation,  and  the  changes 
which  a  language  undergoes  in  its  paffage 
from  one  nation  to  another.  What  I  have 
further  to  fay  upon  this  fubjed  will  be  more 
proper  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  language,  which  will  be  the  fubjed 

V 

of  the  lafc  part  of  my  work.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  conclude  this  part  with  two  or  three  ge¬ 
neral  obfervations. 

And,  in  the  jirjl  place,  We  are  to  diftin- 
guiih  betwixt  a  dialed  of  a  language  and 
the  corruption  of  a  language.  The  Attic, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Eolic,  are  all  dialeds  of 

B 

the  original  Pelafgic  or  Hellenic,  but  none 
of  them  corruptions  of  it.  Neither  is  the 
Latin  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  but  a  dia¬ 
led;  only  it  is  a  dialed  that  came  off  very 
earlv,  and  was  not  fo  much  cultivated  and 
improved  as  the  other  dialeds  above  men¬ 
tioned.  It  therefore  has  not  all  the  num¬ 
bers,  voices,  and  tenfes  of  thofe  dialeds, 
nor  that  variety  of  fledion  and  copiouf- 
nefs  of  found  in  which  the  Greek  language 
fo  much  excels  all  others  that  I  know.  It 
appears  to  me,  from  comparing  the  remains 
of  old  Latin,  yet  extant,  with  the  later  Latin? 
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that  the  Romans,  when  they  came  to  be  a 
great  people,  and  to  apply  to  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  poliihed  and  improved  their  language 
upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  by  clearing 
it  of  the  ruft  of  the  antient  Pelafgic,  or  of 
what  mixture  of  a  more  barbarous  language 
there  may  have  been  in  it.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  what  Plutarch  means  when  he  fays, 

that  the  later  Latin  was  much  liker  the 
Greek  than  the  antient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian,  are  clearly  corruptions  of  the 
Latin,  by  which  the  analogy,  that  makes 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  art  of  language,  is  loft* 
and  the  words  almoft  all  made  indeclinable. 

It  is  not  eafy,  merely  by  a  comparifon  of 
the  languages,  to  fay,  whether  the  word  of 
the  two  be  the  corruption  of  the  other,  or 
the  original  language  out  of  which  it  is  form¬ 
ed  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  proper 
terminations  and  fledions.  Thus  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  Pe¬ 
lafgic,  Hebrew,  or  Egyptian,  was  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek,  or  whether  they  were  the 
parent-languages  out  of  which  the  Greek 
was  formed,  if  we  did  not  know  from  hi- 
ftory,  that  thofe  languages  were  much  more 
antient  than  the  Greek,  In  the  fame  man- 
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ner,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  decide,  whether 
the  Englifh,  or  any  other  dialed  of  the 
Teutonic  prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  was  a 
corruption  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon,  or 
whether  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  were  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Englifh,  if  we  did  not 
know  from  hiftory,  that  the  molt  perfed  of 
them  is  the  mo  ft  antient;  For  the  Gothic 
Is  a  more  perfed  language  than  the  Saxon, 
having,  as  I  have  fhewn,  almoft  as  much 
variety  of  termination  and  fiedion  as  the 
Greek,  and  the  Saxon  is  more  perfed  than 
the  Englifh.  The  cafe,  therefore,  with  re- 
fped  to  thofe  dialeds  of  the  Teutonic,  is 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  has  happened  with 
refped  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are 
improvements  of  their  parent-languages: 
Whereas  the  Englifh,  and  other  dialeds  of 
the  Teutonic,  are  fo  many  corruptions  of 
theirs. 

Another  obfervation  is,  That,  in  judging 
of  the  affinity  of  languages,  we  are  to  have 
little  regard  to  the  vowels,  but  chiefly  to 
confider  the  confonants.  For,  as  I  obfer- 
vedwhenlwas  explaining  the  nature  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds,  it  is  the  confonants  which 
break  and  diftinguifh  the  voice  moft,  and 
Vol  L  U  u 
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make  the  principal  part  of  articulation.  The 
confonants  therefore  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
bones  and  finews  of  a  language,  while  the 
vowels  are  little  more  than  the  vehicles  of 
breath  by  which  they  are  enunciated.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  Hebrew,  many  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  no  points  or  marks 
of  vowels  were  originally  ufed.  And  the 
fad:  undoubtedly  is,  that  at  this  day  the  A- 
rabian.s,  in  common  writing,  ufe  no  fuch 
marks,  but  only  in  tranfcribing  the  Alcoran, 
or  any  of  their  antient  poems,  for  which 
they  have  a  particular  efteem,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  poffibility  of  miftake.  In  the 
different  dialedts  of  the  Greek,  we  fee  how 
the  vowels  are  changed ;  and  in  the  fame 
dialed:  the  cafes  and  tenfes,  and,  in  general, 
the  declenfion  of  their  words  is  in  a  great 
meafure  by  change  of  the  vowels.  Nor  does 
the  change  of  the  vowel  appear  to  me  to  be 
fo  material  a  thing  in  the*  Greek  language, 
as  the  change  of  the  time,  or  quantity  of  it: 
For  we  often  fee  one  fhort  vowel  changed 
for  another,  or  one  long  vowel  for  another, 
in  the  different  dialeds  5  but  feldom  a  fhort 
for  a  long,  or  a  long  for  a  fhort. 

But  the  change  even  of  confonants  doea 
not  often,  make  fo  great  a  change  of  the  word 
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as  might  be  expe&ed:  For  confonants  of  the 
fame  organ  are  eafily  interchanged.  Thus, 
p,  v9  j ,  being  all  labial  confonants,  are 
frequently  interchanged  in  many  langua¬ 
ges  And  in  Greek,  y,  f,  %>  which  are 
all  palatine  confonants,  are  commonly  chan¬ 
ged  into  one  another ;  particularly  in  the  flee- 

*  /3  and  p  are  confonants  of  different  kinds,  the  one 
being  a  mute,  the  other  a  liquid;  yet,  as  they  are  both 
of  the  fame  organ,  being  both  labial,  though  the  be 
pronounced  by  the  opening  and  explofion  of  the  Jips, 
the  other,  by  clofmg  them  with  a  beat  or  chop,  they  too 
are  interchanged.  Thus  papog  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fig- 
nifies  fatum ,  from  whence  the  Latin  mors  and  morior , 
and  the  Greek  word  fignilying  homo ,  or  mortality 

as  in  that  paffage  of  Callimachus ,  s fret/xxfc&v  a?sa  pogroi. 
Now,  the  p  being  changed  into  /3,  (which  was  the  cu~ 
ftom  of  the  Eolians;  for,  in  place  of  ^vgjtcqg,  they  faid 
/3y^«e|,  from  whence  the  Latin  formica )  and  the  «  and 
g  tranfpofed,  which  is  alfo  very  common,  it  becomes 
which  is  the  common  Greek  word  for  homo  or  mor tails* 
This  obfervation,  I  fee,  is  made  in  one  of  the  philologi¬ 
cal  letters  of  Dr  Baxter,  publifhed  by  the  fociety  of  an¬ 
tiquaries  in  London.  It  (hews  how  much  words  in  the 
fame  language,  fpoken  by  the  fame  people,  will  change. 
But  how  much  greater  mud  the  change  be  in  the  palfage 
of  a  language  from  one  people  to  another?  We  ought 
not  therefore  rafiily  to  rejedt  thofe  derivations  which 
learned  men  have  difeovered  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
from  Hebrew,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  roots,  though  the 
words  do  not  agree  in  their  confonants  any  more  than 
in  their  vowels. 
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tion  of  nouns  and  verbs  ;  and  the  foft, 
middle,  and  afpirated  mute  confonants  of 
the  fame  order,  are  very  often  changed  in- 
to  one  another  in  the  different  dialeds* 
Thus  £  is  the  middle  confonant  betwixt  the 
t  and  the  ^  and  therefore  the  Latins,  in 
place  of  the  Greek  fay  Deus, 

The  laft  obfervatioa  I  fhall  make  is,  That 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  much  miftaken, 
who  think  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  afxinL* 
ty  of  languages  chiefly  by  the  fledion  or 
analogy,  and  not  by  the  word  itfelf,  or  by 
its  termination:  For  thefe  are  the  three 
things,  as  I  obferved,  by  which  we  deter¬ 
mine  the  relation  of  languages  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain, 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  likeneft  which  leaft 
of  all  is  to  be  regarded :  For,  if  we  were 
to  judge  by  that  rule,  we  could  not  fay  that 
the  French,  Spanifja,  or  Italian,  are  derived 
from  the  Latin;  becaufe  the  fledion,  as  well 
as  the  termination,  and  in  general  the  gram¬ 
mar,  of  thofe  languages,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Latin.  But  the  cafe  truly 
is,  that,  if  the  one  language  be  a  corruption 
of  the  other,  as  the  languages  juft  now 
mentioned  are  of  the  Latin,  the  fledion,  and 
very  often  the  termination,  will  be  diffe- 
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rent:  Or,  if  the  one  language  be  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  fource,  and  be  much  more 
cultivated  and  improved  than  the  parent- 
language,  its  fiedions  or  analogy  will  be 
very  different;  and  if  it  be  at  a  great  diftance, 
its  terminations  will  alfo  be  different.  Thus, 
the  Greek,  being  further  removed  from  the 
Oriental  languages  than  the  Latin,  has  both 
its  fiedions  and  its  terminations  quite  dif¬ 
ferent:  Whereas  the  Latin,  not  being  fo 
far  removed,  though  it  have  different  flec¬ 
tions,  has,  as  we  have  fhewn,  a  great  Simi¬ 
larity  to  thofe  languages  in  its  terminations,. 
With  thefe  obfervations  I  conclude  this 
book,  and  this  firft  part  of  the  work ;  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ihew,  That  no  part  of 
language,  neither  matter  nor  form ,  is  natural 
to  man,  but  the  effed  of  acquired  habit:— 
That  this  habit  could  not  have  been  acqui¬ 
red,  except  by  men  living  in  political  foci- 
ety;  but  that  neither  is  the  political  life  na¬ 
tural  to  man  -That  the  political  life  arofe 
from  the  neceffities  of  men,  and  that  it  may 
exift  without  the  ufe  of  language  ' That 

the  firft  languages  were  without  art,  fuch  as 
might  be  expeded  among  people  altogether 
barbarous;— And,  laftly,  That,  if  language 
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was  at  all  invented,  there  is  no  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  invented  only  in  one  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth 
are  but  diale&s  of  that  one  original  lan¬ 
guage;  although  there  be  good  reafon  to 

believe,  that  language  has  not  been  the  in¬ 
vention  of  many  nations,  and  that  all  thofe 
prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  a  part 
of  Africa,  are  derived  from  one  original 
language* 


The  End  of  Part  L 
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